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THE AIMS OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE WITH 
ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE WISCONSIN ACT 


The Wisconsin Unemployment Compensation act is based upon the theory that 
individual unemployment reserves will tend to stabilize industry. As a result, the act 
is essentially a stabilization rather than a relief measure. The maximum levy of 2 
per cent of the payroll is equivalent to only about .5 per cent of costs. Because this 
is a small factor compared to other costs and risks, it is unlikely to provide an effective 
deterrent to expansion. 

This act appears not only to be ineffective as a stabilizing device but also to be 
inadequate as a relief measure. The unemployed can expect little direct relief from 
legislation based upon the stabilization principle. The heaviest burden is imposed 
upon firms least able to bear it and many unemployed are without protection. These 
defects are inherent qualities of this type of legislation and not accidents of this 
particular act. It appears that the three-party insurance plan is preferable to the 
Wisconsin plan. 


I 


The Wisconsin Unemployment Compensation act* is the first legis- 
lation of its kind enacted by any state. It is cited as a model of pro- 
gressive legislation, and the principles embodied in it have met with 
widespread approval. Since its enactment the American Federation 
of Labor has endorsed state unemployment insurance, and many state 
legislatures will probably be called upon to approve or reject various 
unemployment insurance schemes during the next few years. A searclr 
for new and better methods will doubtless be made, and the Wisconsin 
example will be followed only to the extent that innovations or changes 
promising improvement cannot be devised. The Wisconsin plan, while 
meritorious in many respects, has some vital defects which other pro- 
posals avoid. It may very well be found, for example, that from the 
viewpoint of labor and the public the three-party contribution plan 
is generally to be preferred to the reserve scheme contained in the Wis- 
consin act. 

In recent years two conflicting theories of insurance have been ad- 
vanced: prevention and relief. The Wisconsin act was proposed, drafted, 
and adopted on the theory that it would tend to prevent unemployment, 
or at any rate to minimize it. European acts generally and the Ohio 


*In the American Economic Review of September, 1932, Mr. E. E. Muntz gave 
an excellent analysis of the Wisconsin Unemployment Compensation act. The details 
of this law will not be repeated here. 
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plan are primarily based upon the relief theory. They provide relief 
for the unemployed regardless of the incidence of the cost upon par- 
ticular industries, persons or firms. The long campaign in Wisconsin 
shows that relief and prevention are two diverse and conflicting, if not 
wholly contradictory, aims, The framers of the Wisconsin act were 
thoroughly conversant with the European systems as well as with the 
various plans proposed for this country. {In urging the type of law 
finally enacted they deliberately chose between the theory of prevention 
and individual responsibility and that of relief and social responsibility. 

If both the Wisconsin and the relief plans could achieve the same ends, 
or if both could provide adequate relief, the difference in stated pur- 
pose or ultimate theory would be a distinction purely verbal. But it will 
be found that the structure of the Wisconsin act is such that it can- 
not provide adequate relief, while the relief plans have insignificant 
preventive qualities. Either relief must be sacrificed to prevention or pre- 
vention to relief.’ 

These two types of plans differ in content and method of operation 
because they reflect two fundamentally divergent economic philosophies. 
The prevention theory assumes unemployment to be an individual re- 
sponsibility. Its primary source is traced to faulty management. 
This theory operates on the assumption that unemployment can be 
cured by an appeal to the profit motive of the employer. Payments 
into the reserve fund are intended to provide an incentive to stabilize 
operations and to minimize, if not wholly avoid, unemployment. Since 
the penalty (not to exceed 2 per cent of annual payroll) varies with 
the amount of unemployment, the concern which eliminates variable 
employment escapes while the one which fails to do so must make con- 
tributions. The relief theory, on the other hand, assumes that the in- 
dividual employer is not responsible for lack of jobs. It traces the 
source of unemployment to faulty economic institutions. It recognizes 
relief as a social responsibility and makes provision for it by assessing 
employer, employee and the public. Assessments under this theory are 
not considered as a penalty nor as an incentive, but simply as a neces- 
sary levy to help the unemployed. 

Analysis of the Wisconsin act shows that a law based on the preven- 
tion theory will not—or at least in this instance does not—provide 
adequate compensation, that the method of levy has no relation to 
ability to pay, that assessment is on the employer only and in propor- 
tion to unemployment, and that the funds are treated as individual re- 


*For a comparison of various plans see “State Unemployment Insurance,” Carter 
Goodrich, American Economic Review, September, 1931. While recognizing the diffi- 
culties of achieving both relief and prevention, Mr. Goodrich believes that the task 
is not impossible. 
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serves and not as potential relief for all or any unemployed who may 
be in need. A law based on the relief theory, on the other hand, 
would move directly toward its objective. It would provide more ade- 
quate compensation because it would be levied more closely according to 
ability to pay; it would provide funds for general unemployment with- 
out regard to individual liability, would use such funds as a common 
means of relief for all unemployed, and would lift a heavy burden of 
taxation from local units of government. ] 


II 


The provisions of the Wisconsin act are the embodiment of a phil- 
osophy that individual initiative and the profit motive, intelligently di- 
rected, will stabilize capitalism and prevent unemployment. In the cam- 
paign waged throughout this state it was urged that the individual em- 
ployer was responsible for unemployment and should be taxed in such 
a way as to induce him to take measures to avoid it. It was also said 
to be unfair to impose a burden on the county, state, or upon other 
employers as a whole for unemployment created by particular concerns. 
The assertion that the employer is responsible for unemployment im- 
plies first, that he can avoid it by proper management and secondly, that 
if he fails to do so he should be subject to legal liability. The Wisconsin 
act was premised on this two-fold conception of responsibility. Its 
proponents believed that a tax on unemployment would provide an in- 
centive to proper management, and that the employer should be legally 
assessable only to the extent of his own failure to maintain his forces 
intact. 

Accordingly, in Wisconsin an appeal was made to the spirit of 

igged individualism. The European systems were condemned because 
they taxed society for a scourge assumed to be unavoidable but made 
no attempt to prevent it. There was also a revival of the philosophy 
of Herbert Spencer’s Social Statics. “Why should one employer be 
penalized for the unemployment created by another?” was a common 
query. Employers were made to feel that the assessment was not an 
inevitable tax. It was not state interference with their business but an 
expression of faith in the competitive system. They were assured that 
they would not be forced to support the unemployed from someone’s 
else plant or in another locality. Since the European plans were con- 
sidered by many employers to embody the baneful “dole” it was said 
that the Groves bill was fundamentally different. The former sought to 
alleviate unemployment; the Groves bill sought to prevent it. It was 
repeatedly suggested that the problem of unemployment must be met 
by industry to avoid government interference and the “dole.” These 
arguments appealed to many employers. Although they were irked and 
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exasperated by the contention that they were responsible for the lack 
of jobs and though they felt the law to be unjust if based upon this 


assumption, they preferred the individual reserve principle to the un- 
discriminating levy of the European plans. 

The bill was compared to the workmen’s accident compensation act. 
Just as this legislation, by putting a penalty upon employers in pro- 
portion to their accidents, had induced them to employ safety meas- 
ures which had resulted in a marked diminution of industrial accidents, 
so an unemployment penalty would provide an incentive to stabilize 
jobs. This analogy, though a doubtful parallel, underlies the Wiscon- 
sin act. In line with the theory that penalizing the individual employer 
would induce him to avoid unemployment by efficient labor management, 
the act required: 

(1) That assessment be based on the payroll. 

(2) That only the employer should contribute. 

(3) That each employer's contribution should vary with his own unem- 

ployment. 

(4) That no employer should provide for the jobless created by others, 

(5) That the assessments be treated not as a common fund but as the 

individual reserves of the contributing employers. 
Ill 


It should not be assumed that the employer is even now, i.e., in the 
absence of unemployment insurance legislation, indifferent to unemploy- 
ment, or that he has no economic incentive to avoid it. A business man 


operates whenever he can and closes down when he must. Because of 
their inveterate optimism and characteristic self-assurance, industrial- 
ists generally think expansion to be a result of their own conscious de- 
cisions; contraction, they feel, is always forced upon them. Hence ex- 
pansion generally takes places faster than conditions warrant, while 
retrenchment is usually slower than the decline in sales-volume or 
profits. Though not always recognized, the continuation or cessation 
of production at any given rate does involve a decision of management, 
nevertheless. That decision must weigh those factors which make con- 
tinuous operation desirable against those which make it hazardous or 
impossible. These decisions are made whenever events occur which alter 
the conditions upon which the current plan of operation has been adopted 
and is proceeding. 

The causes already operating to bring about maximum employment 
in our competitive system are psychological and economic. The decisions 


of business men are not wholly rational, nor are they based upon exact 
knowledge or upon foreknowledge. Inasmuch as they are founded upon 
expectations which are not the result of a “science” of forecasting, 
judgments are partially objective and partially subjective. 
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Optimism during periods of expansion and inertia during periods of 
decline are the psychological factors tending to maintain a maximum 
employment in the individual establishment. The pressure of overhead 
costs and the momentum of the going concern are the economic factors 
which may induce continuous operation even at a loss. In 1918, 36.2 
per cent of domestic corporations operated without profit or at a loss: 
in 1919, 34.4 per cent; in 1920, 42.2 per cent; in 1921, 52 per cent; 
in 1922, 44.5 per cent; in 1923, 41.5 per cent; in 1924, 43.4 per cent; 
in 1925, 41.2 per cent; in 1926, 56.6 per cent; in 1927, 45.1 per cent.* 
This shows that profits are not a reliable guide to production and em- 
ployment. Although alleged to be the motivating force of business en- 
terprise and the “invisible hand” which guides operation towards the 
greatest public good, experience shows that they perform their func- 
tion with lamentable inefficiency. 

If all labor be treated as an overhead cost, as sometimes suggested, 
stability of employment can be assumed to the extent of the resources 
of the individual concern. Under conditions where overhead is practically 
100 per cent of costs, operations would be continued to the point of 
bankruptcy.* This is, of course, the negation of private property and 
would entail the abolition of private enterprise. Only under social re- 
sponsibility for production and for the provision of capital can labor 
be treated as an overhead cost. Under private enterprise capital is 
preserved by shifting the losses of unemployment upon labor. Few con- 
cerns have resources adequate to carry labor as an overhead cost.° 

An unemployment penalty will tend to modify excessive expansion 
and contraction to the extent that the penalty is greater than the losses 
incurred by operation. The penalty is a variable overhead expense which 
management will seek to minimize or avoid. But, as argued below, it ap- 
pears that the assessments under the Wisconsin act are so small com- 
pared to existing overhead and risks that they will probably not be 
sufficient to stabilize employment to any appreciable extent. Fluctua- 
tions in operations are as a general rule not completely under the con- 
trol of the individual enterprise. In the steel industry, for example, 
unfilled orders are largely determined by the conditions of business as 

* Pp. 41-42, Stastistics of Income for 1927, U. S. Treasury Department. 

‘There are hydro-electric plants in Wisconsin where variable labor and other 
costs are so insignificant that approximately all costs are overhead costs. There is 


no incentive to operate at less than the capacity made possible by facilities and the 
available water power. 

*This fact is shown by comparing operating expenses with net current assets. The 
United States Steel Corporation, for example, in 1929 had operating expenses of 
$1,188 million; in 1980, $998 million; in 1931, $621 million; in 1982, $319 million. If 
this company had attempted to operate at the 1929-1930 level, for inventory, it 
would have exhausted its liquid resources by the end of 1931 since its net current 
assets were only about $400 million. See also J. M. Clark, The Economics of Overhead 
Costs, Chapter 18. 
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reflected in automobile production, railroad earnings, and building con- 
struction. The steel industry can do little to stabilize demand from 
these sources without stabilizing other industries. But so far as ip- 
stability can be corrected by the decisions of management, expansion 
and contraction are dependent, among others, upon the following cir- 
cumstances: (1) Does the expansion or decline in gross sales appear 
to be temporary or permanent? (2) Is the plant operating at full 
capacity or below full capacity? 

If the new business appears to be only temporary and can be handled 
merely by stepping up operations and hiring additional men, it will 
generally be profitable. In such an event the prospective profits from 
the new business must be balanced against the possible assessment for 
unemployment benefits, the latter factor operating, therefore, to check 
expansion which might otherwise take place. If the new business promises 
to be more or less permanent, on the other hand, and if it can be handled 
with existing plant, it will be to the advantage of the manufacturer to 
take it, because his lowest costs are generally at maximum capacity. 

If operations are already at capacity, temporary business which can- 
not be handled by overtime employment must be refused. Whether what 
promises to be permanently new business is accepted depends upon the 
decision to expand plant capacity and overhead costs by further capital 
outlay. If the concern embarks upon expansion, increases its process 
capacity and overhead costs, it will probably hire additional labor and 
make every effort to operate at the new capacity. The costs of new 
machinery, new equipment, including installation expense and the like, 
are so much greater than the possible loss of 2 per cent of the payroll 
that the latter will probably be an insignificant factor in the decision 
to expand or not to expand.°® 

Ill advised expansion may result in the partial or total loss of the 
new investment. To this risk must be added a contingent liability of 2 
per cent of the expected payroll which would amount, generally, to 
about 1 per cent of the new investment. If the fear of the loss of the 
new investment did not deter expansion, surely the possibility of an 
unemployment penalty of 1 per cent of this amount would hardly do s0. 
In some cases the prospective profits from expansion are so great that 
probably no conceivable penalty of this sort would deter it. Nash 
Motors, for example, in prosperous years earned about 200 per cent 
per year on its fixed capitai. Such a concern would probably not be 
deterred from expansion of capacity by a possible penalty of 2 per 


*It is significant that in the debate in Wisconsin there were few concrete sugges- 
tions as to the means which might be used by, say, Nash Motors, Allis-Chalmers, 
Simmons, A. O. Smith, J. I. Case, Fairbanks-Morse, or other firms to bring about 
stabilized production and to avoid over-expansion, 
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cent on the payroll. Assuming relatively full operations, a million dol- 
lar plant expansion by Allis-Chalmers would add the same amount to 
gross sales which in turn would require an additional labor cost of 
about 15 per cent. An unemployment insurance premium of 2 per cent 
of this amount would be .8 per cent of the new investment. If after due 
consideration the directors of this company believed expansion to be 
wise, would they alter their judgment because they knew that, in ad- 
dition to the million dollar investment, they were risking a contingent 
liability of $3,000? The Simmons Company also has a capital turnover 
of about one. Labor costs are not available but total cost of goods sold is 
60 per cent of sales. Even if one-half of this amount is spent for labor, 
the total possible additional loss through ill advised expansion of ca- 
pacity would be .6 per cent. While it is true that the loss of a single 
penny might tend to prevent expansion, it is probable that the Wiscon- 
sin act will have little if any effect upon the decisions of Wisconsin cor- 
porations in these matters. 


IV 


The factors which induce a corporation to begin or cease operations, 
or to increase or decrease output and employment, cannot be adequately 
explained by the marginal theory.’ Variations in output must be ex- 
plained, in so far as they are accountable to reason, chiefly by the ap- 
plication of the going concern theory and the principle of overhead 
costs. Economic theory generally takes too little consideration of finan- 
cial structure. The marginal theory is hardly applicable at all to large 
going concerns with heavy overhead costs and large financial resources. 
If a corporation is viewed as a going concern, attempting to perpetuate 
itself, it will not always operate for immediate profit but often simply 
in order to continue its life. A going concern must keep going; not only 
profits, but the jobs and salaries of the managers are at stake. It will 
not cease business when profits decline but only when assets are depleted. 
Since stockholders are likely to realize little or nothing in liquidation, 
they continue operation even though they may dissipate the resources 
of bondholders and other creditors. These in turn may reorganize the 
company, pour additional capital into it and continue operation. Over- 
head costs are an inducement to continued operation.* They make 
cessation difficult or impossible without loss. 

A manufacturer will often continue a payroll even though it causes 
an immediate loss. This is done to absorb overhead, to keep an efficient 
operating and sales organization, to maintain the good will of cus- 


"See J. M. Clark, The Economics of Overhead Costs, chapter 23. 
*]bid., especially pages 79-85. 
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tomers, and to preserve future earning power. Even if he should decide 
that total cessation of operations would entail a smaller current loss 
than would partial operation, he still may be persuaded to operate lest 
his company lose its prestige as a going concern and its ability to re- 
sume effective operation in the future. Confronted by these alternatives 
a choice must be made between a known present operating loss and an 
unknown future capital loss. Unemployment, though directly a result of 
the immediate decisions of management to reduce the payroll, is not 
caused by such decisions but by the external factors or conditions which 
make these decisions advisable or imperative. An employer does not 
operate in a vacuum in which he can direct his activities according to 
his will but in a competitive environment where changes in volume, prices 
and profits force him to adjust his policies if he wishes to survive. As 
an individual he is powerless to resist the forces impinging upon him 
except by acting in the conventional manner by hiring and firing, ex- 
panding and contracting. Only in such maner can he preserve his cash 
position and his solvency. 

Unemployment may be classified as due to:* (1) structural changes— 
such as technology, (2) the business cycle, and (8) seasonal and ir- 
regular variations. The general movement of economic events is so di- 
verse and changeful that any particular development can be classified 
with reasonable confidence only in retrospect. What appears to be nor- 
mal business turns out to be a boom, what appears to be a dip in the 
business cycle turns out to be a new downward trend. For the individual 
employer, these causes are even less clearly discernible. An industry 
such as automobiles or leather may be gaining or losing ground relative 
to other industries. Or an individual concern may be getting more or 
less than its share of the total volume in the industry. So that while 
the statistician may later classify the causes of business curtailment 
readily, the business man cannot clearly recognize them at the time. 
As a manager he must operate upon the forces that he can control. 
Consequently he is fighting to keep up his volume of business at all 
times whatever be the forces which stand in his way. If he recognizes 
a downward trend in the demand for his product, he may join with 
others in his own industry to get a larger portion of the consumer’s 
dollar. If substitutes are taking away his market, he may try to show 
the superiority of his own product, or if possible, turn to production 
of the substitute. If he is losing his portion of the total business be- 
cause of competition of similar firms, he may try to improve his product, 
to push his sales, to increase his advertising or to utilize any other 

*For an excellent discussion of causes of unemployment on the basis of this 


classification see Alvin H. Hansen, Economic Stabilization in an Unbalanced World, 
1932, chapter 9. 
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scheme which promises to maintain his volume and profits. In any 
event the individual employer is continually fighting to maintain his 
position, whatever may be the causes working against him. He is not 
indifferent or lacking in incentive. Not only does his overhead expense 
spur him on, but also the potential loss of markets, organization, good 
will and the consequent destruction of future earning power. Business 
is made acutely conscious of unemployment, moreover, because of the 
conflict of interests within each enterprise. Allocation of responsibility 
is sought for the purpose of stimulating or replacing department heads 
and their assistants. During periods of expansion the sales department 
pushes the production department; during depression the pressure is 
reversed. Conflicts between these divisions must be settled by manage- 
ment; and retrenchment always involves differences of opinion and 
hardship not only to workers but to officials in one part or another of 
the organization. 


V 


What is the value of the reserve plan as a preventive measure? Al- 
though the proponents of the Wisconsin act and others have from time 
to time asserted their belief that prevention should be one of the aims 
of insurance, they have not stated clearly what types of unemployment 
could be prevented or just how they would be prevented. This raises 
the issue: Is it likely that unemployment insurance can prevent or ap- 
preciably reduce unemployment due to the business cycle, structural 
changes, and seasons? If it cannot do so, it follows that the efforts to 
design a bill with preventive qualities should be abandoned and that the 
aim should be concentrated on relief. As will be shown below, the effort 
to include preventive qualities in the Wisconsin act has seriously weak- 
ened it as a relief measure. 

It will probably be generally agreed that world instability due to 
such causes as technology, money and credit, speculation, tariffs and ~ 
other factors cannot be overcome by the individual concern. The effect 
of the tax on general expansion has been discussed above. In Wiscon- 
sin it was often claimed that not general but only seasonal instability 
might be avoided. Since seasonality is relatively predictable and is 
often due to known and sometimes controllable causes, this claim war- 
rants careful examination. There are already many incentives to steady 
employment and the elimination of seasonality. Among these are: to 
keep plant capacity at a minimum, to minimize unit overhead, to reduce 
labor turnover, and to increase efficiency due to intangible organiza- 
tion factors accruing from steady employment and operation. Where 
seasonal unemployment exists it is due chiefly not to lack of incentive 
to stability but to two fundamental and related causes: seasonality of 
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products and specialization of production due to the division of labor. 
Even though a concern may continue to specialize, unemployment might 
possibly be minimized by spreading work over the twelve months. This 
is often found difficult or impossible partly because of the resulting 
carrying charges, but chiefly because of the risks of fluctuations in 
prices, styles and markets. Diversification may be achieved by the com- 
bination of products having opposite seasons or by producing a non- 
seasonal product seasonally to fit into the operating scheme. If a con- 
cern specializes, the presumption is that it has found specialized pro- 
duction to be competitively advantageous. It cannot sacrifice the ad- 
vantages of specialization merely for stability.*° Stability of employ- 
ment through continuous operation or by diversification cannot always 
be achieved without some sacrifice. It will result in other costs and risks 
which may make these changes inadvisable from operating, managerial, 
or financial considerations. 

Because of the factors already making for stability, it seems reason- 
able to conclude that a 2 per cent tax on the payroll will not lead em- 
ployers to alter their methods of business. This tax is insufficient to 
overcome other obstacles to continuous operation. If, on the other hand, 
unemployment is not due to lack of incentive but to lack of managerial 
knowledge or ability, neither the law nor its administration can supply 
this deficiency. The law imposes an additional charge upon employers 
due to instability. Like overhead, this charge induces them to operate 
when they would not otherwise have done so only if operation still en- 
tails smaller “forfeitures” than the tax. The employer must balance 
the depletion of his individual reserve fund and the prospective resump- 
tion of premium contributions from ceasing to operate against the risk 
of diversification or of price and style change and the inescapable “carry- 
ing charges” if he does operate. A tax high enough radically to alter 


the mode of industrial operations and to compel employment when and 
where it would not otherwise exist will probably be high enough to 
cause migration—a tax which is not high enough to alter operations 
will not prevent unemployment. The present law will neither stabilize 


industry nor drive it out of the state. 


VI 


What method of comparison should be used to indicate the probable 
burden and effect of the unemployment levy? Should it be compared to 
costs or to profits? Compared to costs, 2 per cent of the payroll is a 


Cannot, i.e. unless the cost of instability is greater than the advantage of 
specialization. 
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small amount, about .6 per cent, on the average; compared to profits, 
its size varies, running as high under “normal” conditions as 25 per 
cent. Those who estimate the probable effect of the tax by comparing 
it to profits believe that it will have a strong stabilizing influence. To 
those who compare it to costs, its effect appears negligible. This writer 
believes that comparison to profits leads to erroneous views; and he 
has, therefore, compared the tax to costs of production and to risks. 
Profits or losses are not determined by any one item. They are a func- 
tion of a combination of all of the variables affecting volume, costs and 
selling prices. Moreover, it is significant that some of the items in the 
equation are in turn a function of other items, for example, the rela- 
tion between costs and selling prices. Changes in any or all of these 
variables will change the final result. These changes are unpredictable 
and constitute the risks or uncertainties of business for the assumption 
of which profits are sometimes said to be the reward. 

Estimates of raw material, labor, overhead costs and selling prices 
may be made in advance. Since these items are likely to fluctuate, their 
variations constitute the risks which must be taken. Consequently the 
final profits or losses are the result of the differences between costs and 
prices which are themselves indeterminate in advance. They become 
known not when production is undertaken but when it is completed. A 
decision to operate is a decision not only to undertake known costs but 
unknown risks. The cost of unemployment insurance consequently affects 
operations as it affects costs and risks—not profits which are unknown 
and unpredictable. If profits are small, the premiums may constitute 
a large percentage of net profit; if large, a small percentage. Taxes, 
insurance, accounting costs, may each be a large part of net profit but 
a small part of costs. To say that each of these items takes 25, 50, or 
100 per cent of net profits gives an erroneous view both of their im- 
portance and of their incidence. From this type of reasoning, the no- 
tion now current arises that taxes are destroying all profits and con- 
sequently the incentive to produce! The same argument might be made 
regarding any single item of expense. Such items are a part of costs 
which the producer must try to shift. If they had been smaller than they 
were, competition might have forced selling prices lower and made net 
profits the same. Any expense is merely a variable function in the 
equation determining the final profit or loss and must be evaluated not 
as a sole “cause” but as a part of the profit equation. It “determines” 
the resulting profits only in accordance with its quantitative significance 
in that equation. Since, however, this equation is difficult or impossible 
to construct in individual cases, the quantitative effect of the tax is 
estimated hereafter by its percentage relation to cost of production 
and to the risks caused by fluctuations in costs and prices. 
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The following table** shows that labor costs in important Wisconsin 
industries range from 25 to 40 per cent of total costs of production. 
The average, independently compiled, is about 80 per cent. Even should 
every employer pay the maximum rate of 2 per cent per year, the Un- 
employment act would increase costs of production only .6 of 1 per 
cent. The assessment would be .6 per cent of total costs in knit goods, 
.8 per cent in aluminum, .5 per cent in electrical supplies, .5 per ‘cent 
in boots and shoes, .7 per cent in furniture, .5 per cent in paper products 
and .7 per cent in the foundry and machine industry. Independent com- 
pilations show that for department stores in Wisconsin wages and 


salaries average 15 per cent of total sales. In these stores the maximum 
cost of unemployment insurance would be .8 per cent of total sales. 


Costs oF PropuctTIon IN Wisconsin Inpustries (1930) 
Median Items 


Per cent total costs 


Wages & Power 

phe = tt Materials & fuel All taxes | All other 
Knit goods 31.4 52.0 a 1.4 18.0 
Aluminum 38.4 | 29.1 6 4.3 19.8 
Electrica! supplies 25.9 53.6 1.0 2.1 9.1 
Boots and shoes 23.0 51.5 1.0 14.1 
Furniture 36.9 42.4 2.4 2.0 9.5 
Paper products 24.3 49.5 2.9 1.8 16.3 
Foundry and machine 37.0 30.8 Bey 2.4 20.8 

Almost any concern in these industries would rather pay the full 2 per 


cent tax than risk the fluctuations in prices and changes in style. The 
effect on profits of price fluctuations in raw materials and finished goods 
can be minimized by buying raw materials and labor just prior to sale. 
If a concern bought its finished product and paid its labor at one season 


and sold its goods at another, it might find that due to declines in 
wages and material of which its competitor takes advantage it would 
be forced to sell at a loss. On the other hand, it might gain if the trend 
of prices were favorable. But if it produced an article for which there 
was no market whatever, or a market at a tremendous price sacrifice, 
all other economies would be completely wiped out. 


The 2 per cent levy, it would seem, is simply the maximum figure of 
a variable additional charge imposed on industry. This risk, further- 


more, is a rather small one compared to those already existing. In ad- 
dition to the risks peculiar, to each industry, all industries are subject 
to changes in the wages of labor, the prices of raw material and of 
finished products. The maximum risk imposed by this tax is equivalent 


“Compiled by Miss Ruth Curtis and Mr. Edwin Fitch, University of Wisconsin, 
from data obtained in field investigation, October-December, 19382. 
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to the loss incurred by an advance of about 2 per cent in the prices of 
raw materials, or 2 per cent in wages, or a decline of 1 per cent in 
finished inventory. Raw materials and finished products, if not wages, 
fluctuate much more widely than this in most industries every year. 
During the last three years the wholesale price level has declined about 
35 per cent, and individual price fluctuations have been much wider. 

During the year 1925, a relatively stable year in prices and produc- 
tion, we find that prices fluctuated much more widely than 2 per cent. 
Knit goods fluctuated about 5.5 per cent from the low point; its raw 
materials, cotton yarn 12 per cent, spun silk yarn 14 per cent, raw silk 
12 per cent. Boots and shoes were relatively stable, but kid leather 
fluctuated 4.6 per cent, calf 8.5 per cent, oak sole 5.9 per cent. Wrap- 
ping paper fluctuated 45 per cent, pulp only 12 per cent; pig iron, 
used in the foundry and machine industry, 22 per cent. 

Few, if any, manufacturers already facing such risks of fluctuations 
in prices, raw materials, labor and style would make a change involving 
the assumption of new risks merely to save a possible .6 per cent of the 
total cost of production. Hence the conclusion seems warranted that the ~ 
present 2 per cent rate will not stabilize industry, nor will it seriously 
hurt it or drive it out of the state. 

It may be said that if the 2 per cent rate will not prevent unemploy- 
ment, the rate should be raised until it does attain that objective. What 
rate would be necessary? Theoretically, a rate the payment of which 
would be more burdensome than all of the additional risks from con- 
tinuing production in an unstable market situation combined. The rate 
must be high enough to compel industry to operate at a loss against its 
better judgment. Such a rate sooner or later will cause industry to mi- 
grate out of the state. State unemployment insurance must face the 
dilemma that a small rate is insufficient to stabilize, while a rate high 
enough to compel continuous employment is so high as to drive industry 
out of the state. National legislation along the same lines would not 
accomplish stability, it would simply add to overhead costs. The remedy 
for the instability chargeable to individualism and the price system is 
not more individualism and more price incentive. 

What would be the effect on solvency of a rate (about 20 per cent) 
high enough to force seasonal stabilization? On the assumption that it 
would eliminate seasonal unemployment the law would have achieved its 
purpose. But what of its effect? Technological and cyclical unemploy- 
ment would still exist. So would that due to declining industries and 
firms. Since the manufacturer cannot avoid these conditions, he would 
be obliged to meet an enormous bill which in many cases would sooner 
or later bring about bankruptcy. Thus a law with an extremely high 
rate might provide an incentive to eliminate seasonality but this incen- 
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tive would at the same time act as a penalty for other types of unem- 
ployment. An incentive sufficiently large to force seasonal regularity 
would be so burdensome, because of these other causes of unemployment, 
as to be destructive. The employer who had entirely eliminated season. 
ality would not be freed from the penalty because he would still have 
unemployment due to the business cycle and other factors affecting his 
industry and business. In effect the employer would still be obliged to 
pay the full rate due to other causes and the incentive to seasonal 
stabilization would be by so much impaired. In such an event the law 
would become a bare penalty upon unemployment, and its sole function 
would be to provide relief. But if the law comes to this end, it would 
seem much better to provide relief by means of legislation designed to 
accomplish that purpose and that alone. A rate higher than that con- 
tained in the present law would simply force faltering concerns to give 
up the ghost more quickly. It is precisely these firms which must bear 
the heaviest assessment. Because neither the present 2 per cent rate nor 
any other which might be feasible can stabilize industry, having in mind 


the forces existing in world economy, the Wisconsin law can hardly 
achieve its purpose. 
The inauguration of the present law would immediately lead to a 


greater relief burden upon the state and counties.” Many employers 
who are providing part-time work for their employees would probably 
feel inclined to reduce their force to a minimum and consequently work 
a small force full-time rather than pay premiums on an enlarged group. 
The Wisconsin law will tend to eliminate the staggering of unemploy- 
ment—be that good or bad. While it is true that the money thus saved 
would still be small, the saving could be accomplished without additional 
risk to the employer. 

Psychologically, moreover, this law will have a bad effect on the 
morale of employers. Many of them feel they are doing all they can to 
provide work. Some of them are making jobs at an actual sacrifice to 
themselves. Many, though primarily motivated by their own interest, 
have tempered the economic incentive with social duty and are operating 
not on purely economic grounds but from kymgnitarian motives. If an 
employer who for reasons of social policy maintains a larger payroll 
than he would from strictly business considerations is penalized for do- 
ing so, he may lay off his men and reduce his payroll to a minimum. 
Some will bear voluntarily burdens that they would reject if imposed 
upon them by an external force. The penalty aspect of the law seems 
particularly unwise. Reasonable men may admit a measure of responsi- 
bility for relief, but they object to penalization for conditions which 
they deem entirely beyond their control. 


® Operation was postponed by Wisconsin legislature, 1938. 
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Vil 


The very principle upon which the Wisconsin act is founded makes 
it impossible to provide for adequate relief. The assessments tend to be 
in inverse ratio to ability to pay because the prevention theory makes 
it necessary to narrow the base of assessment to the individual em- 
ployer. But unemployed workers must be cared for by someone, regard- 
less of the reason for their status. If the insurance scheme does not do 
so in an orderly manner, local government must do so in its present in- 
adequate and chaotic way. The act provides a maximum benefit per 
employee of $75, spread over about two months. It makes no provision 
for prolonged unemployment due to structural changes or the business 
cycle. It provides benefits for only those who have had a job. After a 
worker has received the full amount due him, no provision is made for 
his relief. He can become eligible again for benefits only after he gets 
another job. If he fails to get a job, he becomes a charge upon the 
county or state. The status of workers in a declining industry is es- 
pecially bad. To illustrate: assume that a firm employing 1,000 work- 
ers in 1922, due to a decline in the demand for its product, reduced its 
employment steadily by about 50 per year. Each 50 workers laid off, 
annually would have protection for two months. Thereafter they would 
get no benefits. The firm would not be liable beyond the amount of the 
accumulated benefits. The employer would not be obliged to accumulate 
benefits for men discharged, after they ceased to be employees. No other 
firm would be assessed, although successful and prosperous industries 
with large and steady payrolls might well be able to bear the burden. 
The declining industry would always be paying the full assessment sim- 
ply because it was on the decline. The successful industries would prob- 
ably be paying little or no benefits. The burden is consequently in in- 
verse ratio to ability to pay. 

The 2 per cent rate might be raised somewhat so as to accumulate 
larger reserves. The rate probably will never be raised high enough to 
take care of the unemployed of any particular concern for a long time. 
It may, however, provide aid for a period of time long enough to per- 
mit re-adaptation of the individual to the new job situation. It is pre- 
cisely during periods of unemployment that a concern is least able to 
pay benefits. A firm employing about 800 men during boom times and 
only 10 per cent of that number during the last two years could not pay 
a high enough rate to support the 90 per cent. Someone else must pro- 
vide. 

It is not the rate but the principle of assessment which is wrong. A 
concern having continuous trouble with unemployment is not the one 
best able to bear its burden. Some would say that a corporation which 
cannot bear its own social costs is not fit to be kept going and that it 
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should therefore be eliminated. Adequate relief can be assured, however, 
only by widening the base upon which assessments are made, not by 
changing the rate. The unemployed cannot be taken care of by reserves 
accumulated by themselves, or their own employers, under the existing 
business system. They must be provided for by reserves and income con- 
tributed by all who have jobs and income. General and cyclical unem- 
ployment relief can be provided only by dividing the burden among all 
on the theory of social responsibility, not by raising the rate on the 
employer on the erroneous theory of individual responsibility. 

There are some who would broaden the base from the individual con- 
cern to all employers, or to an industry as a whole. But even this is 
too narrow a view of responsibility and of industry. Any assessment 
based on payroll or even on corporate income is really an assessment on 
the common stockholders. There is no good reason why preferred stock- 
holders and bondholders should not share this responsibility. Only a 
tax on personal income for unemployment purposes will properly dis- 


tribute the burden on “industry.” In addition to those who receive in- 
come directly from industry, all others having net income should be 
assessed as citizens and taxpayers, as receivers of rent, wages, salaries, 
fees, or other income from whatever source derived. 

To say citizens are not “responsible” for unemployment is to assume 


too narrow a view of “responsibility.” Do not all groups contribute to 
speculation, inflation, deflation, changes in consumers’ habits, the mis- 
direction of capital, and the other causes of business maladjustments? 
The general insurance scheme collects from all industries, taxpayers 
and workers for the benefit of those unemployed. The total number pay- 
ing assessments is therefore increased. Prosperous industries help carry 
the load for declining industries. Workers who have jobs contribute to 
those who do not have jobs. The burden on the county or state is mini- 
mized to unemployables and other proper forms of “poor” relief. Laws 
which identify an able and unemployed worker as “poor” should be 
altered. This class of our population is not “poor” in the conventional 
sense. They are the victims of industrial maladjustments and entitled 
to benefits because of it. They should not be subjects of county aid. 

If social responsibility for relief be recognized at all, the three-party 
insurance scheme is the most orderly method of accumulating necessary 
funds. The burden on the state would be commensurate with the standard 
of living provided and the definition of eligibility. An orderly scheme 
would be less burdensome than the present chaotic scheme of special 
taxation, bond issues and the consequent impairment of the solvency of 
states and municipalities. Social insurance will remove the special bur- 
dens of local governments which are now bringing them to the verge of 
bankruptcy. 
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vever If it be true, as contended above, that the Wisconsin plan will prove 
ot by neffective as a prophylactic against unemployment and that it can make 
Serves [eyo adequate provision for relief, then a two-or-three-party scheme is 


isting [eto be preferred to the Wisconsin plan. Only under a plan supported by 
’ contributions from the state and by industry as a whole, if not also by 


i employed workers, can adequate benefits be obtained, and only under 
1g all sich a plan or one similar to it can the burden upon local governments 
n the be reduced during periods of economic crises. The Wisconsin law pro- 
vides for what is equivalent to a dismissal wage. This is good so far as 
! con. (eit goes and is probably better than no law at all. At the time the law 
his is was passed, labor opposed the contributory plan, the public was un- 
sment villing to assume additional burdens and the reserve plan was the only 
nt on [one which could marshall any support. The Groves bill was probably the 
tock. [ge best law that could then have been passed. 
nly a The Wisconsin law is the first act of any kind in the United States 
> die which recognizes the right of the mdustrially unemployed, as such, to 
ve in- relief. In the mind of many of its proponents it was important to estab- 
ld be lish this principle. Professor John R. Commons, Senator Henry Huber, 
aries, and other pioneers in unemployment insurance have been obliged to fight 
against tremendous prejudices. Unemployment insurance has been and 
sume still is a problem not in economics but in political economy. For many 
te to years the very principle of unemployment insurance was branded as 
mnie unsound, dangerous, disastrous and un-American. Wisconsin legislators 
ents? even in 1932 were not overly anxious to enact an unemployment insur- 
— ance law; it took much persuasion to obtain the passage of any kind of 
pay- bill. Because of its principle of individual responsibility, employers did 
inl not view the Groves bill as especially dangerous. They believe that in the 
7 future it would be difficult if not impossible to amend the law by raising 
sites. the rate much above the proposed 2 per cent because of that feature of 
—_ the bill which puts the greatest burden on those least able to bear it. For 
“e this and other reasons, manufacturers favored the Groves bill (the old 
ieee Huber bill) if it came to a choice between that and some alternative un- 
itled employment insurance plan.’= Under these circumstances, and the gen- 
1 eral disfavor into which the contributory plans seem to have fallen, for 
arty the moment at least, the legislation may well be regarded as a construc- 
bathe tive achievement. Years hence it will probably appear that the success 
a in getting unemployment insurance enacted into law far transcends any 
ite merits or defects of the particular bill. 
ecial In a recent speech to Wisconsin manufacturers the former president of the 
sy of Manufacturers Association now aiding the Wisconsin Industrial Commission in pro- 
an. ta the present law urged compliance with the provisions of the Wisconsin ast 
r voluntary schemes. He warned them that unless this law went into effect they 


ze of might at some future time be confronted with the Ohio plan which he stated he re- 
garded as socialism. 


| | 
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Now, however, that this principle of legislation has been establishe; 
in Wisconsin, the real choice of the proponents of unemployment jp. 
surance elsewhere need not always be between the reserve plan and ny 
plan. Where a legislature can choose between the individual reserva 
plan and a three-party plan, the latter is to be preferred. Unemploymen 
is a result of the defective operation of our economic institutions. Only 
by recognizing that unemployment is a social and not an individual 
corporate, or industrial responsibility can the method of assessment |, 


4 


broadened so as to afford adequate relief. Only the economic system a 
a whole can support the burden it creates. 


Watter A. Morton 
University of Wisconsin 
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CONGRESSIONAL TARIFF THEORY 

ent in. The purpose of this article is to examine congressional views on the tariff as 
and no xpressed in the debates on the Hawley-Smoot act. The principal arguments in favor 
reserve [mmof an increase of duties are given in the Report of the Ways and Means Committee. 
oyment e Democrats, with the exception of a small minority, had abandoned opposition to 
| rotection as a principle. Eastern Congressmen favored low duties on foodstuffs 
S. Only Md raw materials; spokesmen for western agriculture held that the export debenture 


as necessary to give “tariff equality.” The protectionist argument assumed compe- 
ition in the United States and monopoly abroad. Almost no attention was given to 
he idea of comparative advantage, The supporters of high tariffs assumed that the 
way to make the country prosperous was to make special groups prosperous, and 
failed to recognize any relation between tariff policy and our international creditor 
position. Congressional opinion was largely a reflection of prevailing public opinion. 
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American tariff controversy has been characterized by a wide gap 
between the ideas advanced by economists and the ideas which have 
determined the course of legislation. In banking reform, in railroad 
regulation, and in much social legislation, the opinion of economists 
has been an influence; but in the field of the tariff the teachings and 
writings of American economists have been virtually without effect in 
the education of public opinion or the formulation of public policy. 
Rather has the almost unanimous opposition of university economists, 
if not to all kinds of protection, at least to tariff legislation as it has 
been framed in the United States, served to discredit generally the 
“theoretical”? economist in the minds of “practical” men. Senator Smoot’s 
remark in the course of the debate on the Hawley-Smoot bill, that the 
forces which were trying to break down American protection lurked “in 
American schools of economics, and in the cloistered halls of theoretical 
universities,” is representative of scores of statements directed against 
American economists. 

Yet despite this distrust of theory, every significant popular move- 
ment, however “practical” it may be to its own supporters, is “theoret- 
ical” in the sense that it is based upon widely entertained assumptions. 
It is not the purpose of this paper to add to the output of theory from 
our “cloistered halls,” but to examine the theory that prevailed in the 
halls of Congress during the debates on the Hawley-Smoot bill, and to 
find out what are the principles, the beliefs, or the prejudices that under- 
lay the American tariff legislation of 1930. 


The Protectionist Theory 


The protectionist case for an increase of the tariff is given in the 
Report of the Ways and Means Committee of the House, submitted on 


‘Congressional Record, 71st Congress, Ist Session, Senate Sept. 12, 1929, p. 3550. 
All citations of the Congressional Record in this article will be made hereafter by 
reference only to the date and the page. All citations up to and including November, 
1929, are to the 71st Congress, Ist Session, and all subsequent citations are to the 
Tist Congress, 2nd Session. 
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May 9, 1929,* by Representative Hawley of Oregon. The bill was pr. 
sented “in order to make the tariff meet modern conditions” ;* but jt; 
sponsors stated that “the protective policy does not exclude and is po} 
intended to exclude foreign products from our markets, but does pro. 
pose that such products shall not come into this country to the detriment 
of the American producers and wage earners.”* The Report, however, 
set up no criterion by which “detrimental” imports were to be separated 
from other imports. The subsequent votes on controversial scheduly 
indicated that in the minds of eastern Republicans raw materials anj 
foodstuffs were not “detrimental,” but that imports of manufactured 
articles were; but the Committee took no such position in its Report, 
The constant emphasis on higher labor costs in this country suggests 
that products made by “pauper labor” fall in the “undesirable” cate. 
gory. The Report also suggested a contrast between the allegedly mo- 
nopolistic conditions of foreign production and the competitive conditions 
which, it assumed, prevailed in the American market.® 

The Committee laid down certain principles that were supposed to 
determine how tariff readjustment was to be brought about. In the first 
place American producers were to have a “preferential right’”® to the 


American market; hence the duties must “adjust the competitive con- 
ditions at home and abroad, based upon our experience under the exist- 
ing tariff law.” Several sub-committees referred to production costs in 
their rate recommendations, but in general the position of the Ways 


and Means Committee was that the test as to whether or not “com- 
petitive conditions” had been properly adjusted was whether imports 


were increasing, and not differences in costs of production.” As Mr. 
*71st Congress, Ist Session, House of Representatives, Report No. 7. 


* Tbid., p. 5. 
‘Ibid., p. 4. 


protective system domestic competition more than foreign 
imports is the most important factor in regulating prices which the consumers in this 
country pay for the they consume. . . . Imported articles . . . may be 
offered at prices t below those of competing American products, in order to 
obtain control of t ket. Also they are sold at prices greatly in excess of the 
foreign cost.” Ibid., p. 4 

*The term “preferential right” is nowhere defined. It carries a suggestion that 
American producers d be given an advantage over foreign producers to the ex- 
tent of a duty not exceeding some moderate figure, say 25 per cent, along the lines 
laid down in Gallatin’s Free Trade Memorial of 1832. It is quite clear, however, that 
neither the Committe: r the Congressmen who discussed the bill in debate gave 
any such connotation to 1 term, but meant rather that American producers, barring 
some unusual circumsta never defined), were to be assured that foreigners were 
not to increase, either utely or relatively, their sales in the American market. 

* Republican platforms from 1904 to 1924 had advocated the principle of basing 
tariff rates upon an equalization of costs of production here and abroad. Either 
through accident or design, advocacy of equalization of production costs was not in 
the 1928 Republican platform. The emphasis there was placed on the importation af 
foreign goods as the test of the need for higher tariff protection, and the duties 


promised were to permit American labor faced with foreign competition “to again 
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Hawley expressed it when presenting the bill to the House, the Committee 
went on the assumption that in determining the tariffs for American 
industries “whatever rate was necessary for their protection should be 
written.’* 

The House Report lightly dismissed the assertion that a tariff could 
have any injurious effect on our foreign trade, and cited as disproof of 
such an idea the large proportion of imports coming in duty free, and 
the great increase in our foreign trade since 1922. The thesis was even 
advanced that our high tariff encouraged imports, by making us pros- 
perous and thus enabling us to buy more foreign goods. Criticisms about 
unfair discriminations or class legislation were forestalled by the state- 
ment: “A protective tariff creates prosperity, and in that condition all 
participate.” The Report did not mention the war debts, nor did it sug- 
gest any relation between our tariff policy and our position as a creditor 
nation. 

This Report did not present an official protectionist theory of the 
tariff in the sense of an organized body of doctrine. It was rather a 
miscellaneous collection of arguments, bearing some relation to each 
other, which provided an arsenal out of which supporters of tariff in- 
creases drew material. In this sense the protectionist theory, as put for- 
ward by the sponsors of the Hawley-Smoot bill, might be epitomized 
as follows: domestic producers are entitled to a “preferential” position in 
the American market; because of lower costs abroad—principally labor 
costs—a tariff is necessary to insure this; competition between American 
producers prevents tariffs from raising prices ; the test to apply in deter- 
mining the need for higher rates is the increase in imports; tariffs help 
rather than injure our foreign trade; everyone enjoys the benefit of the 
tariff; our position as a creditor nation is not to be given any considera- 
tion in the determination of our tariff policy, 


Position of the Opponents of the Bill 


Representative Cordell Hull of Tennessee filed a minority report.® 
He attacked the proposal to raise rates still higher at that time, and 
stated that the need was for a reduction. His position was, in short: 
American industry now has a tremendous capacity which threatens us 
with overproduction unless new foreign markets can be found; such 
markets cannot be developed under the Republican tariff policy; a large 


command the home market,” and to give the American market to the farmer “to the 
full extent of his ability to supply it.” It was, likewise, on tests of this kind that 
chief reliance was placed by the framers of the Hawley-Smoot bill. The Senate 
Finance Committee, however, gave more consideration to the idea of equalization 
of costs of production, and several of its amendments were ostensibly based on such 
a difference. 

* May 9, 1929, p. 1078. 

*7lst Congress, Ist Session, House of Representatives, Report No. 7, Part 2. 
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portion of American agriculture, being on an export basis, cannot benefit 
from any sort of tariff; the great prosperity of the post-war decade 
was not in the protected industries, but in “non-tariff sheltered indus- 
tries,” and was due not to the tariff, “but to our superior labor, ma- 
chinery, horsepower, and to mass production” ;*° we are now a creditor 
nation and industry is fully developed. 

This report appears to have been more an expression of Hull’s per. 
sonal views than a statement of Democratic opinion. The Democratic 
members of Congress, with the exception of a small group, evidenced 
nothing that could be called tariff principles. Most of them had either 
abandoned, or under the ascendancy of the Raskob-Smith tariff views 
of 1928 had temporarily placed in abeyance, the traditional opposition 
of their party to protective tariffs.** A large proportion of their state- 
ments on the tariff were nothing but a weak echo of Republican views; 
and their opposition to the bill was principally on the ground that the 
duties were higher than were needed to “equalize costs of production,” 
or were for the benefits of monopolies, or special interests or favored 
geographical sections. 

In view of this situation it was but natural that the long congressional 
discussion which followed should be largely a debate over the proper way 
to apply the protective principle, and was not a debate over protection 
versus “free trade” or “tariff for revenue.” Almost every critic of the 


bill, whether Democrat or insurgent Republican, professed his belief in 
protection. In fact, it is little exaggeration to say that the more a Con- 
gressman assailed the schedules of the bill, the more he proclaimed his 
devotion to the right sort of protection—protection for the benefit of the 
people or of the working man.” 


Tbid., p. 4. 

“Senator Glenn of Illinois said on Nov. 13, 1929 (p. 5522), “No one upon the 
Democratic side of the Chamber is bold enough any longer to say that he opposes the 
theory of a protective tariff’; three months later Senator Walsh of Montana re- 
marked, “I have not heard any free trade speech made in this body since the discus- 
sion began ” (Feb. 7, 1930, p. 3219). Similar statements were made a number of 
times in the debates by other Congressmen, both Democrats and Republicans. Iso- 
lated remarks like that of Senator McKellar of Tennessee, “. . . I am one who is 
bold enough or frank enough to say that I do not believe in a protective tariff” 
(Nov. 13, 1929, p. 5523); and of Representative Huddleston of Alabama, “As an 
old style free trader I find myself a Democrat without a party” (May 15, 1929, p. 
13,634), show that the view that no free traders were left in the Democratic party 
was not strictly accurate. But as applied to the general approach of the Democrats 
to the tariff, the sta nts of Senators Glenn and Walsh gave a fundamentally 
correct picture of the situation. 

2 Representative La Guardia of New York, in opposing higher rates on sugar, 
said: “. . . the basis of a protective tariff is the protection of American labor to 
compensate for the difference in the cost of labor between other countries and the 
United States. That is fundamental. No one can deny it. That is the real purpose of 
it” (May 14, 1929, p. 18300). Senator Norris of Nebraska, than whom there was n0 
severer critic of the bill, said: “I do not believe in free trade. I claim to be a pro- 
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Two factors explain this almost complete absence of free-trade doc- 
trines, even among severe critics of the bill. Within the Democratic 
party the groups interested in tariffs on foreign goods had become more 
influential with the growing industrialization of the South, and with the 
increasing competition of foreign agricultural products, especially fruits 
and vegetables. In the second place, even from a free trade point of view, 
it was politically inadvisable to advocate anything which suggested tear- 
ing down tariff walls overnight, particularly when the alleged tariff 
iniquities of eastern Republicans offered such a rich field for criticism 
of the orthodox protectionist position. As Senator King, an able and 
persistent critic of the bill, put it: “No one is advocating a demolition of 
tariff walls. In dealing with our present industrial system, we cannot 
treat the question de novo.””* 


Tests of the Need for Higher Duties 


As has been indicated, the bill of the Ways and Means Committee was 
not based upon the “true” principle of equalization of costs of pro- 
duction, but upon the “equalization of competitive conditions,” which as 
Representative Hawley admitted meant giving higher rates to practical- 
ly all who asked for them. Representative Garner of Texas, in an attack 
on the bill the day of its introduction, denounced the bill because sec- 


tional interests had prevented the bill from being made up on the basis 
of equalization of production costs; and occasionally an attempt was 
made to defend or attack a rate on the ground that it did or did not 
carry out Tariff Commission findings. But, in the later stages of the 
debate, any serious pretense that the bill was based on “scientific” prin- 
ciples was dropped, even by its supporters.”° 

Repeatedly the percentage of imports to domestic consumption was 


tectionist” (Nov. 6, 1929, p. 5240); “I speak as a protectionist just as much opposed 
to an outrageously higher and sinister tariff as I would be opposed to free trade” 
(Jan. 27, 1930, p. 2433). Senator George of Georgia, another opponent of the bill, 
believed in protection “whenever there is an industry that is entitled to a fair measure 
of protection” (Feb. 6, 1930, p. 8168). Senator Pine of Oklahoma, in supporting a 
duty on petroleum, stated that a protective tariff “is the only way possible to insure 
a continuation of the high standards of living of the laboring people of this country” 
(Feb. 28, 1930, p. 4503). However, after all attempts to write a petroleum duty into 
the bill had been defeated, Senator Pine voted against the bill, as did the other three 
self-styled “protectionists.” 

* Oct. 23, 1929, p. 4815. 

“May 9, 1929, pp. 1079-81. 

* An example of the very casual way in which the “scientific” cost of production 
argument came to be treated is found in the statement of Senator Bingham of Con- 
necticut in behalf of an increased duty on pincers: “I hope Senators will be willing 
to take my word for it that similar pincers and pliers, looking virtually exactly like 
the American pliers, are now imported and sold, with the duty paid, at less than the 
cost of production in this country. Therefore I ask that the amendment be adopted” 
(March 21, 1930, p. 5814). 
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cited as a reason for increasing a duty. Nowhere, however, was any 
definite statement made by protectionist spokesmen as to the percentage 
of imports that warranted an increase in duty. Probably the closest ap- 
proach to such a statement was Senator Smoot’s approving comment 
on Senator Copeland’s incidental remark that an increase in duties was 
called for when imports were 80 per cent of domestic consumption." 
Many claims, however, were made for increases in duties when the ratio 
of imports to consumption was much less than 80 per cent. Despite the 
frequent reference to large imports, or the increase—either absolutely 
or relatively—in imports, as a reason for tariff increases, no pretense 
was made that this was the conclusive test as to the need for higher 
duties. In practice it was simply an additional argument, and when the 
import statistics did not fit the protectionist case, the figures were 
forgotten and other reasons were advanced in support of a rate increase. 
In scores of cases duties were increased or products taken from the free 
list, where the import statistics gave no suggestion of any menacing 
invasion from abroad. As examples may be cited brick, with a ratio of 
imports to domestic consumption in 1927 of 1.36 per cent, cement with 
a ratio of 1.16 per cent, white potatoes with a ratio of 1.24 per cent, 
and plywood with a ratio of .82 of 1 per cent.’ The duty on eggs was 
raised from 8 cents to 10 cents a dozen, despite the fact that in 1927, 
under the 8 cent rate, only one egg in 8,500 consumed in this country 
was laid by foreign hens, and our exports of eggs in that year had been 
over 110 times our imports.** 


Eastern Conception of Protection 


With nearly every member of both Houses professing belief in the 


principle of protection, the question as to what sort of protection is 
proper and what is not proper was frequently raised. The tests that were 
advanced to separate the just from the unjust were many, and often 
conflicting. Despite a pretense in the debates that there was some ob- 
jective test of national welfare, the record of voting on individual items 
furnishes much evidence in support of the cynical proposition that 
sound protection was that which raised the prices of things produced by 
one’s constituents, and unsound protection that which raised the prices 
of things made by someone’s else constituents. Underlying this conflict 
was a strong sectional clash between country and city and between Eas! 


] 


and West. Although the lines of battle were not always sharply drawn, 


%* Feb. 5, 1930, p. 3094 

* These figures are taken from a table prepared by the Tariff Commission for the 
Finance Committee of the Senate in the summer of 1929, and subsequently published 
by the Commission under the title, Comparison of Imports and Consumption, 1927. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1930, pp. 8, 9, 29, and 18, respectively. 

Ibid., p. 23. 
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the western conception of what the tariff should be was very different 
from the eastern conception. In their speeches, and even more in their 
yotes, the representatives of the urban East held to the view that taxes 
on foodstuffs and raw materials are bad because they raise living costs 
and the costs of production. A number of eastern Congressmen appar- 
ently accepted the premises of free trade by adopting the idea of com- 
parative advantage and geographical division of labor, as far as it 
applies to foodstuffs and raw materials. But they rejected the implica- 
tions of such an idea as applied to manufacturing, either by the tacit 
assumption that the foreigner pays the tariff, or that the tariff—in 
some unexplained way—enables the domestic manufacturer to reduce his 
costs. 

Leading spokesmen for this urban conception of a just tariff were 
Representative La Guardia and Senator Walsh of Massachusetts. La 
Guardia was outspoken in his defense of a tariff “to protect American 
labor.” But he opposed a high tariff on sugar and butter, and de- 
nounced an increase in the potato duty on the ground that it “is not a 
protection for American industry, it is nothing but downright larceny.” 

Senator Walsh held a tariff theory very similar to that of La 
Guardia’s. Although he supported protection as a principle, and was 
constantly advocating duties on the products of Massachusetts, no man 
in Congress was more scathing in denouncing what he considered un- 
just tariffs. Some of his speeches against duties on foodstuffs are quite 
in the spirit of the English opponents of the corn laws in the days of 
Cobden and Bright. He protested against the olive duty as a “consumers’ 
tax’*° and denounced a tariff on bread as “the climax of tariff greed and 
racketeering.” 

Walsh, however, was no more satisfactory than La Guardia in laying 
down a rule for tariff making. Yet these views of La Guardia and of 
Walsh are of interest, because they may well be forerunners of the con- 
version of the industrial East to a low tariff philosophy, as the West 
becomes increasingly insistent in its demands that the protective policy 
must look out more for the interests of agriculture and less for the in- 
terests of industry. 


Western Conception of “Tariff Equality” 


Senatorial spokesmen for the West were very frank in saying that 
their idea of a just tariff was one that gave “tariff equality” to agricul- 


* May 25, 1929, p. 1951. La Guardia also opposed some industrial duties. He was 


| the only Republican Representative from the North Atlantic states to support the 


Senate amendment for free admission of cement to be used for public purposes 
(May 1, 1930, pp. 8165, 6). 

* Oct. 28, 1929, p. 4973. 

"Feb. 20, 1930, p. 3983. 
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ture. Not content with this generalization, they went on to give to th 
term “tariff equality” a meaning very different from that given to it by 
Mr. Hoover and eastern Republicans in the 1928 campaign. In brief 
this new doctrine of “tariff equality” was: As the staple agriculturg| 
crops are all on an export basis, the only way in which the benefits of th. 
bounty system known as protection can be extended to the farmer is by 
granting him a bounty on his exports. Under the leadership of Senator 
Borah of Idaho, Brookhart of Iowa, LaFollette of Wisconsin, Norris, 
Walsh of Montana, and southern Democrats like Senator George of 
Georgia, this thesis was ably expounded,” and agricultural spokesmen 
in the House reéchoed the theme.” 

These westerners and southerners with telling logic developed the 
argument to show that if one accepted the principle of the protective 
tariff, he should also support the export debenture. As a piece of eco- 
nomic analysis, this presentation of the ineffectiveness of the tariff asa 
means of helping the farmer, and the relationship between tariffs and 
bounties, was the best thing produced in the whole tariff debate. The 
members of the “‘coalition” (as the Democratic-western Republican tarif 
faction came to be known) took particular delight in citing to easter 
conservatives, in justification of the export debenture, Hamilton’s sup- 
port of bounties. The argument was so well handled that, except for an 
occasional feeble remark that bounties were wrong or that surely Alex- 


ander Hamilton could not have advocated anything like a bounty, no 
serious attempt was made by eastern Republicans to answer the case 
for the export debenture. They simply voted against it. The most direct 
and logical attack upon the debenture came from Senator Walsh of 
Massachusetts, who, starting from the western premises that the deben- 


* Typical remarks were: Norris—*. . . it is conceded, I think, by every student 
of economics that the tariff will not be equalized and the farmer will not be put on 
an equal basis with the manufacturer unless the debenture becomes a part of the 
tariff scheme” (Oct. 19, 1929, p. 4680). George—“The only way, therefore, by which 
to make the tariff effective for the benefit of the farmer is to accept the principle of 
the export-debenture provision. That it amounts to a bounty no one pretends to 
deny. . . . If one were to take these arguments now [President Hoover’s arguments 
against the debenture | read them he would have a complete argument against the 
tariff bill as it came to us from the House, as it came out of the Senate Finance 
Committee, and as it is . the arguments, if accepted by the Senate, must result 
in the destruction of the tariff bill as a whole” (Oct. 19, 1929, p. 4681). Brookhart— 
“The farmers have no objection to protecting every legitimate industry up to the 
difference in the cost of production at home and abroad, and where there is an 
inequality in industries they have no objection to the Hamilton theory of bounty; 
but they demand that they be treated in the same way, so that their tariff rates will 
be made effective” (Sept. 13, 1929, p. 3601). Borah—“I cannot help believing that a 
debenture or bounty is an indispensable part of the protective system, so far as agri- 
culture is concerned. We cannot equalize the protective tariff system without it’ 
(March 24, 1930, p. 5990). 

*See discussion on May 3, 1930, pp. 8265-71. 
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tyre was a bounty, assailed it as a piece of class legislation in the same 
way that he had assailed many of the other provisions of the bill.”° 
Although the coalition conception of the tariff and of the debenture 
was one with which few economists would quarrel, the policies proposed 
were very different from those advocated by economists. Most economists 
reason that if the tariff without the debenture is an industrial bounty 
which hurts agriculture, the solution is not to create more machinery 
to give a bounty to agriculture, but to set out to remove gradually the 
whole system of bounties. Senator Walsh of Montana came near to this 
view early in the debate when he suggested that the solution of the 
farmers’ difficulties was not to raise agricultural duties higher, but to 
lower the rates on industrial products,”® but this idea was not followed 
up by his associates of the coalition. Later Senator Shortridge of Cali- 
fornia, in reply to the argument that the debenture was a proper way 
to help the farmer, sarcastically said to Senator Howell of Nebraska: 
“Why not remove all tariff duties and let the foreign manufactured 
products flow in? Why is that not the remedy for the benefit of agricul- 
ture’ ??’ Howell, although not directly answering this question, intimated 
that eventually the farmer might be driven to such a position.” But the 
general position of the West, bred in the tradition of protection, was 
still to seek economic relief through an attempt to bring agriculture 
within the circle of its benefits, rather than to challenge the system. 


Use of the Infant Industry Argument 


The infant industry argument played practically no part in the pro- 
tectionist defense of high duties, and the few mentions of “infant indus- 
tries” would have made Hamilton and List turn over in their graves at 
the perversion of their ideas by present-day protectionists.” On the 
other hand, several of the coalition group pointed out that the infant 
industry argument had very little relation to the present day situation.”° 


* Oct. 20, 1929, pp. 4693-4. 

* Sept. 12, 1929, pp. 3563-4. 

* Nov. 9, 1929, p. 5878. 

Idem. 

* Representative Fort stated that the present tariff policy was necessary to main- 
tain the high standard of living which “in large part is directly the result of the 
original protection of infant industries” (May 21, 1929, p. 1637). Senator Bratton 
of New Mexico appealed to the infant industry argument in support of the duty on 
manganese ore (Nov. 7, 1929, p. 5277). Senator Walsh of Massachusetts, in asking 
for a duty on shoes, developed an argument which is the very antithesis of the infant 
industry argument, He said that as the machine manufacture of shoes had de- 
veloped in this country, a tariff had not been needed before, but that as countries 
with lower standards of living learned our technique a duty became necessary (March 


| 14, 1930, pp. 5292-3). 


* Senator King said that the chemical industry was no longer an infant industry 


) (Oct. 21, 1929, p. 4748) ; Senator Wheeler of Montana, in opposing an increase of the 


duties on cotton textiles, stated that the industry had enjoyed protection from the 


» very beginning (Nov. 19, 1929, p. 5766). 


| 
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Senator Walsh of Massachusetts, who was always at his best as ap 
economist when opposing protection on farm products and raw mate. 
rials, in a very understanding discussion of the infant industry argy. 


ment pointed out that it was not applicable to agriculture.** 


Case for the Sugar Duty 


The sugar duty was one of the storm centers of the bill, and from the 
spokesmen for higher rates came some of the most ingenuous arguments 
ever brought forward in defense of protective tariffs. Senator Ransdel] 
of Louisiana urged a high duty as a solution of the farm surplus problen, 
claiming that if farmers could be led to produce more sugar beets, pro- 
duction in other lines would be less and farm prices would improve.” 
Senator Broussard of Louisiana in arguing for higher rates told his 
colleagues that “sugar is the only commodity which is served free in the 
restaurants and hotels of the country”;** and, though the relation be- 
tween this alleged fact and a higher sugar tariff appears a bit tenuous, 
the Senator seemed to consider this an argument of importance. Ransdel 
also urged a high tariff as a means of insuring low sugar prices in this 
country, charging that when we are dependent upon foreign sources the 
foreigners take advantage of us by charging high prices. He cited the 
price situation in 1920 as evidence of what happened when we put our- 
selves at the mercy of “price manipulated foreign sugars.”** Senator 
Vandenberg of Michigan also urged an increase in the duty on the 
ground that this was a chance “to provide the consuming public with 
an insurance policy against the inevitable price gouge and price extor- 
tion which is the result when we are at the despotic mercy of foreign 
sugar.””*° 

This argument in favor of a high sugar duty involved certain assump- 
tions as to the nature of competition, which ran through the entire de- 
bate. The sponsors of the bill in the Ways and Means Committee had 
assumed effective competition in the United States and monopoly abroad. 
Implicit in the position of the Republican sponsors of the bill—and also 


= “The protection of an industry or group of industries subject to these limits- 
tions of nature, known as diminishing returns, cannot result in a reduction of prices. 
The protection of suc! lustries must be admitted by everybody to be a proposal 
for a continuing burden” (Nov. 14, 1929, p. 5533). 

# Jan. 9, 1930, p. 1292, Senator Kendrick of Wyoming, like Ransdell, a Demo- 
cratic tariff apostate, presented the same argument (Jan. 9, 1930, p. 1803), as did 
Representative Fort of New Jersey (May 21, 1929, p. 1638, 9). 

% Jan. 10, 1930, p. 1356 

* Jan. 9, 1980, p. 1295 

® March 5, 1930, p. 4761, Representative O’Connor of Louisiana made a similar 
statement (May 21, 1929, pp. 1657, 8). Senator Oddie of Nevada advanced the same 
notion in supporting a duty on hides (Jan. 23, 1930, p. 2104), and on manganese ore 
(Nov. 7, 1929, p. 5247), as did Senator Bingham in supporting a duty on fertilizer 
(Feb. 26, 1930, p. 4298) 
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of many Democrats—was the notion that competition was something 
abstract, and that with competition you had low prices regardless of 
resources or climate. Remove the menace of the foreign monopoly, let 
American competition operate, and prices will come down, was the theory 
of the Ways and Means Committee, of the supporters of the sugar tariff, 
and of many other Congressmen.” 


Comparative Advantage 


The idea that regardless of this ideal competition, conditions in the 
United States were not so well suited for the production of sugar or 
other products as were foreign countries, was never publicly recognized 
by the advocates of higher tariffs. Even most critics of the rates of the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff seemed to hold the view that the principal reason 
why high duties were bad was that they enabled a domestic monopoly, 
freed from foreign competition, to exploit the American consumer. The 
idea that even with the most perfect domestic competition the exclusion 
of foreign products might result in a national loss, was ignored or but 
lightly touched on. 

Of course the menace of pauper labor was constantly played up by 
the advocates of higher rates, but economists are so familiar with this 
feature of popular tariff theory that no attempt will be made here to 


' discuss it. Of interest to economists, however, was the attempt of the low 


tariff group to meet this argument by playing up the superior efficiency 
of American labor. Senators King and Wheeler*® used this argument to 
good effect, but neither they nor others who advanced the same idea 
developed the concept of comparative advantage. The implication was 


' that the great efficiency of American labor made it possible for us to 
_ undersell foreigners in everything. The fact that no matter how efficient 
' American labor might be, there would be some lines in which foreigners 
' could undersell us, was hardly touched on by either friend or foe of the 
) bill. The unstated major premise, as in the discussion of competition, 
» seemed to be that all lines of industry in a country were on the same 
level of efficiency.** 


*In contrast to these views may be cited the frank statement of Senator Con- 


) nally of Texas, when supporting a higher duty on cattle: “Meat may cost slightly 
) more. | am not going to adopt the fraudulent argument that is so frequently em- 


ployed on the floor of the Senate and say that we are going to raise the price to the 


» producer and lower the price to the consumer. Everybody who wants a tariff duty 
| wants it because he thinks it will make him more money. I am not trying to beguile 
| the Senator” (Feb, 18, 1930, p. 3863). 


* Oct. 23, 1929, p. 4817, Nov. 21, 1929, p. 5085. 
“Probably the nearest approach to a statement of the principle of comparative 


» advantage came from Senator Barkley of Kentucky, in his attack on the sugar tariff: 
» “In other words, in order to protect a hothouse industry in one State we are proposing 
) to tax those who are engaged in an industry that is indigenous to the soil, and whose 


soil produces, by reason of its excellent quality, both wheat and corn and cotton” 
(Jan. 15, 1980, p. 1623). 
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Although in the actual decision on rates supposed differences in “costs 
of production” between domestic and foreign producers played but ap 
insignificant rdle, this was not because of any avowed lack of faith jp 
the fitness of such a method of determining duties. In fact, one of the 
main criticisms brought against the bill by both Democrats and western 
Republicans was that it was not based upon the “scientific” principle of 
equalization of costs of production. The idea that a tariff bill based on, 
consistent application of the principle of equalization of production 
costs must mean in practice virtually an end to all foreign trade was 
not developed. In the criticism of the sugar tariff, however, Walsh of 
Montana and LaFollette touched on the fallacy of the whole cost of 
production idea by pointing out that an increase in the sugar tariff 
would bring in high cost producers, thus again making “necessary” an 
increase in rates.*° 


Protective Duties and National Welfare 


In answer to the attacks that protective tariffs were bounties, or were 
for the benefit of favored individuals, or that the tariff was a local issue, 
the protectionists had the ever ready reply that the way to make the 
country prosperous was to make individual producers prosperous. Rep- 
resentative Beedy of Maine, in defending a higher potato duty said: 
“T am espousing no local issue. It is true that the tariff in many instances 
is a local issue. But the inadequately protected American potato is a 
nation-wide issue.’*” In a less melodramatic way this same thought was 
repeated by many other spokesmen for local interests. Senator Short- 
ridge, in supporting a tariff on the mineral products of California, said 
the best way to help agriculture was to help mining ;** Senator Jones 
of Washington said: “I am going to contend that a tariff on lumber will 
promote the prosperity of the lumber industry and prosperity in the 
lumber industry is found to help generally.*? 


The Tariff and Our International Position 


The larger international aspects of our tariff policy were never seri- 
ously considered by the defenders of higher duties. Even the opponents 


* Jan. 10, 1930, p. 1372. LaFollette’s statement was: “If we increase the duty 
on sugar in this bill, in another five years there will be even higher-cost producers 
engaging in the production of sugar beets than there are today; and they in tum 
will be in a position to come before Congress and ask for further protection because 
they are not making a profit.” 

“May 16, 1929, p. 1424. 

“Feb. 1, 1930, p. 2826 

“Feb. 27, 1930, p. 4344. A similar argument was used by Senator Hatfield in 
advocating high tariffs on the chemical products of West Virginia (Feb. 3, 1930, p. 
2933), and by Senator Ransdell in defending a high rate on sugar (Jan. 9, 1930, p. 
1299). Senator Nye, in opposing a duty on shingles, turned the argument round and 
said that the proper way to bring prosperity to the shingle producers was to restore 
the purchasing power of the farmer (Nov. 18, 1929, p. 5487). 
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of the bill gave scant attention to this phase of our tariff policy, al- 
though from severa] Senators, notably Barkley and King, and from 
Representative Cordell Hull,** came very fine statements on the eco- 
nomic implications of high tariffs. Senator King on a number of occa- 
sions gave a good discussion of the two-sided nature of international 
trade. In opposing an increase of the rates on oil, he said: “Italy cannot 
buy our wheat or other products unless we take from her some of her 
surplus products, . .. The mercantile theory is obsolete. Nations do not 
pay in gold for their imports.”** Senator Barkley brought out clearly 
the relation between our purchases of Cuban sugar and our sales of 
agricultural products. Combining this with statistics showing the small 
percentage of American farmers raising sugar beets, he made a search- 
ing criticism of the argument that the sugar tariff was a measure of farm 
relief.*° Subsequently, in opposing high rates on straw hats, supported 
by Senator Copeland, he said: “The nations of the world cannot buy our 
products by the payment of money. .. . The only way they can buy them 
is to exchange something they have for something they want that we 
produce.”** Such statements offered the opportunity for a debate on 
the fundamental issues of tariff policy for the America of the post-war 
world; but the attitude of the stalwart protectionists on this was the same 
as on the debenture—they refused to argue the principle at stake. The 
great problems of post-war tariff policy, our position in the field of 
international finance, our industrial maturity, the condition of our pro- 
ducers of staple agricultural products, were never considered.** Future 
historians who read these debates will scarcely be able to gather a hint 
from the speeches of the high tariff group that any economic develop- 
ments, other than an increase in wages, had taken place in the United 
States in the half century since 1880. In a debate which dragged on for 
over a year, and covered thousands of pages in the Congressional 


' Record, hardly a paragraph was given to the war debts or the repay- 


ment of our foreign investments, although thirty pages were devoted 


' to discussing the duty on tomatoes.“ 


“See above, pp. 415-16. 

“Oct. 28, 1929, p. 4974. Also Oct. 7, 1929, p. 4281. 

“Jan. 15, 1930, pp. 1622-6. 

“Jan. 29, 1930, p. 2611. 

“ Representative Eaton of New Jersey was almost alone among the supporters 
of the bill in giving any attention to the relation between tariff policy and foreign 


' investments. Combining an acceptance of the pauper labor argument with a recogni- 
» tion of the relation between debt payments and imports, he suggested a compromise 
» to protect the interests of the American investor as well as the standard of living of 

) the American workman: impose heavy duties on the products of low wage countries, 


but admit at low rates the products of high wage countries. May 15, 1929, pp. 1363-4. 
“The few statements in which the high protectionists gave any attention to the 


| ew international situation in the United States were devoted rather to attacking 
) the financial interests than to discussing seriously the significance of America’s posi- 


¥ 
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Congressional Opinion and Public Opinion 


To draw general conclusions from this welter of argument is difficult, 
because there was little in the way of guiding principles held by eithe 
the high or the low tariff groups. The pauper labor argument, and th 
claim that high tariffs in no way interfered with a large foreign trad 
ran all through the protectionist speeches; but it is questionable whethe 
these ideas should be dignified by the name of principles. There was m 
consistent conception of protection, such as that associated with th 
infant industry argument, or the desire for self-sufficiency for military 
purposes. The closest approach to a protectionist philosophy of th 
tariff was the idea that if the government could only make all individuals 
prosperous by means of tariffs, then the prosperity of the whole country 
was assured.*® This view was held by western coalitionists as well as by 
eastern conservatives. Senator Borah, in a statement opposing the 
higher sugar duty, gave what was apparently the tariff philosophy held 
by a large proportion of the members of Congress, irrespective of their 
politics or their vote on the final bill: 


I would have no hesitancy in imposing an extra burden upon the consumers 
of sugar in the country if I could be satisfied that the imposition of the duty 
would be reflected in increased production or increased prosperity to those 
who are producing, because that is the principle upon which the protective 
policy rests.*° 


The opposition of Senator Borah to the higher sugar duty and to the 
final bill, was, like the opposition of many other western Republicans, 
based not on a challenging of the tenets of tariff orthodoxy, but simply 
on the belief that the producer would not gain, or that the benefits had 
not been equitably distributed. Whereas eastern protectionists wished to 


tion in world economic affairs. Remarks of this nature were those of Representative 
Treadway of Massachusetts, and Representative Hawley, the father of the bill. 
“. , . in writing this bill we have given the interests of the country first con- 
sideration rather than those individuals who have financial interests abroad. ... 
My first interest is with the workingman. I want to see all men and women employed 
in our mills and factories throughout the country in producing American goods for 
American consumption, and then let these foreign bankers look after their ow 
interests after we protect American industry here at home.” Treadway; June lj, 
1930, pp. 10, 781-2. 
“We are under no obligation to secure their [investors’] profits, or the interest o 
investments or loans abroad, by subjecting others of our own people to economit 
losses.” Hawley; June 14, 1930, p- 10, 750. 
* See above, p. 424 
*® January 14, 1930, p. 1564. Another interesting statement in this connection was 
made by Senator Dill of Washington in response to a criticism of duties he was sup- 


porting. “I am amazed at the Senators who stand here and oppose a tariff on shingles 
and on cedar lumber because the results will go to the owner or the operator. | 


would like to know of any tariff in the bill that does not go to those engaged in run 
ning the industry. That is the purpose of the tariff’ (Nov. 18, 1929, p. 5527). Dil 
voted against the final bill 
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confine to tariff legislation the application of this principle of seeking 
national prosperity by the granting of individual subsidies, the spokes- 
men for the West saw the implications of this premise, and made it the 
basis of their demand for the export debenture. 

Among the Democrats the only ideas that could be called tariff phi- 
losophy came from a small group of whom Cordell Hull, Barkley, and 
King, were the leading spokesmen. Hull’s minority report from the 
Ways and Means Committee was the best congressional statement on 
the general principles of the tariff in the history of the Hawley-Smoot 
bill. It showed a comprehension of international economic problems far 
beyond that of the great majority of his Democratic colleagues. These 
attempts to take a broader view of our foreign trade received surprising- 
ly little support from the rank and file of the low tariff group, both 
Democratic and Republican; in orthodox protectionist circles they were 
either met with silence, or waved aside as foolish talk not worthy of a 
serious answer.” 

To interpret this condition of legislative thought in terms of the 
popular belief that Congressmen are stupid, or take particular delight 
in flaunting public opinion, is easy, but is essentially false. Congressional 
thought was on a much higher level than that presented in the hundreds 
of letters and telegrams from self-interested constituents which are 
published in the Congressional Record. Contrasted with the inanities of 
this “public opinion,” congressional views on the tariff attained almost 
the dignity of statesmanship. To say that the history of tariff revision 
in 1929 and 1980 would have been different if Congressmen had only 
been familiar with the elementary principles of foreign trade, is to 
neglect the prevalent public opinion and national psychology in the 
United States from 1921 to 1930. The tariff situation was but one mani- 


| festation of a general post-war psychology, of a tacitly accepted belief 


that the way to promote the national welfare was to give each group 


) what it wanted to make its members individually prosperous, without 
' any consideration of the relation of such action to larger problems of 
| national policy. The dominant congressional opinion on the tariff, and 


the resulting legislation, was merely a reflection of this state of mind. 
Franx Wuitson Ferrer 
Princeton University 
"Senator Barkley, speaking to Senator Watson of Indiana, said: “If the Senator 
wishes to stop the importation of $3,500,000,000 worth of products that come into the 


country, what, then, does he think would happen to the $5,000,000,000 of products 
that wé send to other countries?” Watson replied, “That argument is just as old as 


> the tariff. . . . Always it has been answered by the irrefutable logic of events” 
> (Feb. 18, 1980, p. 8840). 


4 


HORSEPOWER EQUIPMENT IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1869-1929 


The merits and faults of the horsepower equipment index as an index of machinery 
installation are reviewed. Certain defects in horsepower statistics are pointed out 
The growth in total horsepower capacity of prime movers is shown by decades fron 
1869 to 1929, for the country as a whole and for manufactures, mines and quarries, 


agriculture, irrigation and drainage, electric central stations, electric railroads, steam 
railroads, ships, productive and pleasure automobiles, commercial aircraft, and work 
animals not on farms. Total horsepower of equipment operated by owned and pur. 
chased power is also shown for each field. The various fields are grouped in major 
classes—materials, manufactured products, and heavy and light transportation— 
and the horsepower totals of each are compared over the sixty-year period. The per. 
centage distribution and relative growths of the different types of prime mover 
equipment—steam, internal combustion, water, wind, work animals, and purchased. 


electricity—are given by decades. Certain uses of the horsepower index are suggested. 


Uses of the Horsepower Index 


During the last year or so, statistics of prime mover horsepower in 
the various fields of productive activity have been made available, so 
that it is now possible to carry the index of horsepower equipment for 
the United States through 1929.* There are several reasons why such 
an extension seems to be of particular timeliness and interest at present. 
The index now covers the entire period of post-war prosperity, the 
period which was hailed by various economists and engineers as the 
“new era,” the “power age,” and the “second Industrial Revolution”— 
the period which would result in the abolition of poverty and the raising 
of living planes to unprecedented heights. During the years since 1929 
the country has of course experienced a great depression. A new “new 
era” has developed, during which there has been perhaps more poverty 
than ever before and, relatively, a degradation of living planes to u- 
paralleled depths. Among the fundamental reasons advanced to explain 


prosperity was the highly accelerated mechanization of productive ac- 
tivity. Among the many causes to which the depression has been at- 
tributed, none has received more attention than this same factor, the 
great increase in the use of machinery for production. Those who believe 


that the present difficulties, although made a great deal worse by the 
extraordinary and uneven decline in prices, have arisen because of an un- 
equal distribution of purchasing power hold that the use of machinery 
is both a result of the concentration of income and a cause of further 
concentration. That is to say, they hold that the plenitude of funds in 
the hands of the few led to low interest rates during the post-war decade 
and a consequent preference for capital equipment rather than for labor 


1The latest year for which comprehensive horsepower data have been published 
is 1923. Cf. C. R. Daugherty, “The Development of Horsepower Equipment in the 
United States,” U. 8S. Geological Survey, Water Supply Paper 579, Washington, 
1928; also “An Index of the Installation of Machinery in the United States since 


1850,” Harvard Business Review, April, 1928, pp. 278-292. 
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in production. The use of this equipment in turn, it is asserted, led to a 
greatly increased productivity, and most of this production was taken 
by corporation owners, either as dividends or surplus or plant extension 
(more machinery), or as funds for loans to consumers (installment sell- 
ing), to speculators in stock and real estate, and to foreign, tariff-barred 
producers and consumers, instead of being paid to labor as wages (ade- 
quate purchasing power). 

The index of horsepower equipment should help to cast some factual 
illumination on these matters. As a measure of the amount of machinery 
and the capacity to produce, it may be used for comparison with indices 
of population; number of wage-earners; average annual real wages; 
corporation net profits, dividend payments, bond-interest payments, in- 
stallment-selling loans, private foreign investments, corporate savings, 
value of new security issues, and aggregate capital funds (all based on 
constant dollars); physical volume of production of consumers’ goods 
and producers’ goods (machinery and capital equipment) ; prices; costs 
of production ; and consumption of energy (fuels and water power). 

It is necessary, perhaps, to defend the statement that an index of 
horsepower equipment is a valid measure of the trend in the installation 
of machinery. Such an index, obviously, cannot depict actual utilization 
of machinery, for it shows the trend in total rated horsepower capacity 
of prime movers rather than real use thereof. It is a commonplace that 
the average load factor in all branches of industry is quite low.*? But as 
a measure of prime mover capacity to operate machinery, it is felt that 
the horsepower index adequately indicates the course of mechanization, 
especially if compared with indices of production and employment. 
Periodic censuses of the machines themselves, even if practicable, would 


' be of little value because there are so many different kinds and they 


become obsolete so soon. The only other common denominator to which 


| the great variety of machines might be reduced is the monetary unit, and 


it is very doubtful whether truthful data on total dollar values could be 
secured from time to time. There would also be the problem of correcting 
accurately these values for fluctuations in the general price level. In 
addition, dollar values might largely fail to reckon with changes in ma- 


» chine efficiency and productive capacity. 


The horsepower, on the other hand, is a standard physical unit which 


' can express the capacity of many different kinds of prime movers or 
| engines to operate machinery. Machines and engines may change, but 


the horsepower unit remains the same. It is true that it may fail to take 


» into consideration certain advances in the efficiency of power trans- 
) mission or the efficiency of the machines themselves (in this respect a 


*An index of energy consumption, although unsuitable in several respects, can 
be used to show actual use of machinery. 
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horsepower index may understate the trend in machinery installation); 
but it is not unlikely that, over a period of years, this tendency may ke 
more than compensated for, inasmuch as enterprisers are, where prac. 
ticable, operating their machines by means of electric motors and pur. 
chased electric power. The installation of motors means, as the United 
States Census Bureau has repeatedly pointed out in discussing the 
growth of horsepower equipment in manufactures,* that the extent of the 
increase in machinery installation is exaggerated, because, for technical 
reasons, the difference between rated capacity and actual use is greater 
than it would be if the enterprise employed its own prime movers to drive 
its machines. This factor is of importance only in the fields of manufac- 
tures, mines and quarries, agriculture, and irrigation and drainage; it is 
probably absent or negligible in the various fields of transportation. 
Another thing which makes one believe horsepower statistics in these 
fields overstate the amount of machinery is the probability that much of 
the primary power equipment represents old steam plants which have 
been idle since the companies began buying central station power. These 
old installations are useful in emergencies and undoubtedly relieve cen- 
tral stations of the necessity for providing more spare capacity. Never- 
theless, it appears that the total horsepower figures are somewhat in- 
flated by their inclusion. Whether the tendencies toward understatement, 
on the one hand, and overstatement, on the other, balance each other, 
it is impossible at present to say. There can be little doubt, however, 
that, all things considered, the horsepower unit is the best available for 
measuring the extent and trend of machinery application in industry. 


Defects in Horsepower Statistics 


Horsepower data may afford the best available measure of tendencies 
in the installation of machinery, but, as the statistics have been and are 
now collected, they unquestionably fail to present a truly accurate and 
complete picture. The annals of horsepower equipment are inaccurate 
because, in many fields of productive activity, only the number of prime 
movers is reported instead of the average or aggregate horsepower 
thereof. The records are incomplete, especially for the early years, be 
cause governmental or private investigators have failed to include all 
industries and establishments within industries. Another defect arises 
from the fact that horsepower statistics for the various fields are not 
all reported for the same years. All of these shortcomings make necessary 
a good deal of estimating which, depending on the amount of other 
pertinent data available, may or may not lead to a close approximation 
of the actual situation. 


*Cf. Bureau of the Census, 1927, Biennial Census of Manufactures, Washington, 
1980, p. 1269. 
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Specific examples of statistical defects may be found in the source 
material of practically all the fields of productive activity. There are 
twelve fields—building and construction, manufactures, mines and quar- 
ries, agriculture, irrigation and drainage, electric central stations, elec- 
tric railroads, steam railroads, ships, automotive land transportation, 
commercial aviation, and the work of animals not on farms—in which 
horsepower equipment is found in significantly large amounts. Data are 
available from one or more sources for each of these fields except building 
and construction. The Census Bureau has never asked companies in the 
construction industry for information on the horsepower capacity of 
prime movers and motors used by them. It originally planned to do so 
in 1929, but the final schedule did not call for such reports. The En- 
gineering News-Record has made surveys of the market for electric 
motors and gasoline engines in the construction industry, which indicate 
that the aggregate capacity of these engines is in excess of 2 million 


horsepower, but there are no data on steam installations.* 


Except possibly for the early years, horsepower statistics in the field 
of manufactures are more complete and accurate than those for most 


‘of the other fields. The Bureau of the Census reports both the number 


and aggregate horsepower of the various types of prime movers and 
electric motors for all factories in the country. It is true that the decade- 


) to-decade figures may not be strictly comparable because certain very 


minor industries have not always been canvassed or included in the 


' general totals and because the term “factory” now refers to establish- 
' ments having an annual value product of $5,000 or more, whereas the 
| 1869-1889 reports covered “neighborhood and hand” industries and the 
' 1899-1919 figures included establishments producing an annual value of 
» $500 or more. Nevertheless, the differences are not large, and the reports 
> contain material which permit corrections to be made. 


There are only two years, 1909 and 1919, for which census horse- 


' power data approach adequacy in the field of mines and quarries. Be- 
» cause horsepower of prime movers was not canvassed before 1902, it is 
/ necessary to use scattered census material to make estimates for 1869- 


1899. The total for 1929 must also be estimated in part, because 


» petroleum and natural gas wells were not canvassed in that year. The 
' 19283 total is an estimate because the mines and quarries censuses are 
© only decennial. 


With regard to agriculture, there are no adequate census figures 


: available before 1929. The 1869-1923 data are taken from C. D. Kins- 
» man’s 1925 study of power equipment on farms, a sound and trust- 
' worthy piece of work.° The Census Bureau has reported the total num- 


‘See Engineering News-Record, Markets, Aug. 10, 1925, pp. 1-2, Oct. 11, 1926, 


pp. 1-2. 


*See reference following Table II. 
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bers of prime movers by types for 1929. From these, horsepower totals 
may be obtained after calculating the average horsepower per type of 
prime mover. 

Census figures for horsepower of pumping equipment used in irriga. 
tion and drainage are available only for 1909-1929, making it necessary 
to use acreage as a basis for estimating the totals for earlier years, It 
is also necessary to separate these totals arbitrarily in order to secure 
horsepower by types of prime movers. 

Special census reports on electric central stations and electric rail- 
roads give horsepower of prime movers for the years 1902, 1907, 1919, 
1917, 1922, and 1927. The figures for 1899-1929 must be obtained by 
interpolation and extrapolation. Those for earlier years must be esti- 
mated from census material on number of stations, miles of track, etc. 
The decade-to-decade comparability of the statistics in these fields is 
somewhat affected by the fact that prior to 1927 the electric railway 
companies did not make separate reports for their electric light and 
power departments. 

The horsepower of steam railroad locomotives must be estimated by 
using a formula to convert the “pounds tractive force” reported by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission into horsepower. One of the items used 
in this formula is the average speed for locomotives. Inasmuch as the 
average speed must be more or less arbitrarily, even if carefully, selected, 
it is obvious that this item greatly affects the total horsepower figure. A 
low average would produce a result widely different from that obtained 
by using a higher one 

The references in Table II on horsepower of ships, automobiles, and 
aircraft indicates the amount of estimating necessary to obtain the 
totals in these fields. Only for machine-propelled ships are total horse- 
power figures available, and these only in 1923 and 1929. Equivalent 
horsepower of sailing vessels must be computed by use of a tonnage 
factor. Total horsepower of automobiles and aircraft must be calcu- 
lated from registration figures and weighted average horsepower per 
vehicle. As with steam railway locomotives, one must decide whether to 
use a maximum-developable horsepower average or an average-speed 
average. 

The eleven fields for which statistics are presented in the Tables in- 
clude most of the productive horsepower equipment in the United States, 
but by no means embrace all the equipment installed throughout the 
nation. In production, the important omissions are as follows: building 
and construction, from 6 to 10 millions of horsepower; power laundries 
and dyeing and cleaning establishments, about 14 million horsepower; a 
variety of “hand and neighborhood,” non-factory industries and repair 
shops; federal, state, and municipal manufacturing, including pumping 
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equipment, but excluding electric power and light establishments, about 
1 million horsepower; amusement park prime movers; and equipment 
sometimes used by hotels and office buildings to produce their own light 
and power. Among the “non-productive” equipment not covered in the 
Tables are the army land and air vehicles and the navy water and air 
craft; these comprise a total of approximately 15 million horsepower. 


Results of the Study 


Table I presents statistics showing the total amount of productive 
horsepower equipment installed in the United States from 1869 to 1929. 
As is indicated in Table II, the figures for the early decades are made up 
of only a few fields. These data are also less accurate than those for the 


I 
ToraL OF Prive Movers IN THE UNITED Srates, 1869-1929" 


Total horsepower, including only 


Total horsepower “productive” automobiles 


Actualamounts} Index numbers Actualamounts} Index numbers 


(in thousands) |1899=100|1919=100) (in thousands) |1899= 100|/1919= 100 


1869 19,038 30 5 19,038 30 
1879 28,758 45 7 28 , 758 45 
1889 47 , 637 74 12 47 ,637 74 
1899 64,113 100 16 64,081 100 
1909 120,314 188 31 112,856 176 
1919 395,611 617 100 176,143 275 
1923 683 ,042 1063 173 229 ,512 358 
1929 1, 663 ,557 2595 422 401,060 626 


1 With the exception of building and construction, the statistics include all major fields of 
productive activity—manufactures, mines and quarries, agriculture, irrigation and drainage, 
electric central stations, electric railroads, steam railroads, ships, automobiles, commercial 


aircraft, and work animals not on farms. The early years of course do not include al! of these. 
For sources of data see notes under Table II. 


later years because of the necessity for making estimates in such fields 
as mines and quarries and steam railroads. Table I shows that with the 
inclusion of pleasure automobiles and motor cycles, the total horsepower 
of prime movers in 1929 was almost 12% billions, an amount which was 
almost 26 times the 1899 figure and over four times that for 1919. If 
pleasure vehicles are excluded (leaving only trucks, buses, and taxicabs), 
the 1929 amount was 401 millions, an increase of more than sixfold since 
1899 and more than twofold since 1919. 

In Table II are given the statistics for each of the eleven fields. Only 
actually installed prime movers are included; the horsepower of motors 
run by purchased electricity are excluded in manufactures, mines and 
quarries, agriculture, irrigation and drainage, and electric railroads, in 
order not to duplicate the horsepower of electric central stations from 
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which the electricity was purchased. The horsepower of trucks on farms 
is also omitted from agriculture and included under automobiles. The 
increasing importance of central station power may be observed not only 
from the rapid growth of prime mover horsepower in that field, but also 
from the fact that there have been only slight increases in the amounts 
of primary equipment installed in most of the five fields mentioned above. 
Indeed, actual decreases in amounts of primary power have been regis- 
tered in recent years, as the Table shows, by irrigation and drainage, 
electric railroads, ships, and work animals not on farms. The last two 
fields of course have declined for reasons other than the development of 
central station power. The ficld that has shown the most phenomenal 
growth is automobiles. This is true for both pleasure and “productive” 
vehicles. In fact, index numbers would show that the latter have increased 
since 1919 more rapidly than the former. 

It is desirable to learn the total amount of horsepower equipment 
available in each field. This is important because, to the field using it, the 
horsepower of motors operated by purchased electric power is just as 
valuable in production as the horsepower of its own prime movers. Table 
III contains data of this nature. Each field must of course be considered 
by itself. It will be seen that striking increases have been registered in 
every class except work animals on farms, where, apparently, it has 
required a great depression to restore the horse and mule to positions 
resembling their former importance. 

In Table IV are to be found perhaps the most significant figures of 
all. Here the primary equipment of the eleven fields is arranged and 
totalled in special groupings. A number of points seem to stand out. 
(1) The amount of horsepower equipment installed for use in “manv- 
factures,” although always a good deal less than that installed for the 
production of “materials,” has increased at a slightly more rapid pace. 
(2) Beginning with 1909, the total horsepower of the “transportation” 
fields has exceeded the combined “manufactures” and “materials” horse- 
power and has increased much faster. Even if pleasure automobiles are 
excluded from the “transportation” group, the same general trend is 
evident. It is a striking thing that the amount of and increase in horse- 
power equipment used for making goods has been so much smaller than 
that used to move goods and people about. (8) If the “transportation” 
total is broken down into “heavy” and “light” types—especially “light,” 
excluding pleasure automobiles—a significant divergence between them 
can be discovered. Horsepower equipment available on electric and steam 
railroads and ships was less in actual amount by 1929 than that of 
trucks, buses, taxis, and work animals. The rate of increase was notably 
slower. In fact, the actual amount of heavy transportation horsepower 
was only slightly greater than the “manufactures and materials” total 
and the rate of increase appreciably less since 1919. 
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Those who are interested in the relative importance and growth of the 
five types of prime movers may find their questions answered by the 
material presented in Table V. It will be seen that with regard to actual 
amount of horsepower equipment, internal combustion engines were more 
important than any other kind in 1929. This holds true even when 
pleasure automobiles are excluded from the totals. Steam installations 
were second and work animals a poor third. Water driven and wind 
powered engines were, respectively, in fourth and fifth places in 19929, 
The index numbers show, however, that water wheels increased in horse- 
power capacity during the twentieth century more rapidly than steam 
engines. Both of course were greatly overshadowed by the internal con- 
bustion rate of growth. Wind power lost slightly, and animal power de- 
clined a good deal. The percentage distribution figures indicate that the 
relative importance of steam and water power has fallen since 1909 or 
1919 at the expense of internal combustion power. The relative im- 
portance of animal and wind power has of course been dropping steadily 
since 1869. 

It is to be hoped that there will be definite qualitative and quantitative 
improvements in the horsepower statistics collected by governmental 
agencies in the future. There is no valid excuse for not canvassing horse- 
power equipment in the building and construction industry. Neither is 
there any good reason why enterprisers in the fields already covered 
should not be asked to report the proportions of their own prime movers 
which are normally used and normally held only in reserve. More com- 
plete coverage and more exact reporting would undoubtedly provide 
data which could be used to present a really faithful picture of tendencies 
in the mechanization of production. 

R. DavucHerty 

University of Pittsburgh 
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GERARD DE MALYNES AND THE THEORY OF THE 
FOREIGN EXCHANGES 


Although Malynes has been mentioned by most writers on the history of English 
economic thought, his ideas have not been analyzed carefully. An advisor to Elizabeth 
and James I, Malynes was throughout his life concerned with monetary problems. His 
controversial writings were largely devoted to explaining the abuses which he thought 
existed in the foreign exchange market. His analysis, however, began with the usury 
problem; and it was in tracing the causes of usurious practices that he turned his 
attention to the foreign exchanges, In his opinion, to allow unrestricted purchase and 
sale of foreign exchange was to court disaster; such administrative nihilism would 
endanger the poor, would allow unscrupulous exchange dealers to fleece unskillful 
merchants. Lastly, he alleged that usury concealed in foreign exchange dealings would 
embarrass all English merchants and occasion an efflux of money. Assailed from many 
quarters and especially by Edward Misselden and Thomas Mun, Malynes refused to 
give ground. His brave stand was in vain; but his obdurate attitude compelled his 
adversaries to formulate an alternative theory of foreign exchange. 


I 


Almost all writers on the history of English economic thought make 
mention of the writings of Gerard de Malynes’ (fl. 1586-1641). In gen- 
eral, there is agreement that Malynes opposed “free trade” and held 
the “old” view concerning the foreign exchanges; while freer trade and a 
“new” attitude toward foreign exchange were advocated by Edward 
Misselden and Thomas Mun. But this traditional treatment of Malynes’ 
economic ideas is inadequate and partly erroneous. To begin with, the 


views of Misselden and Mun can scarcely be called “new” when one 
considers the practice and the theory of foreign exchange which were 
familiar to Thomas Gresham.” The movement to obtain freedom for the 
purchase and sale of foreign exchange was vigorous almost a hundred 
years before Misselden and Mun reémphasized it.* But because Malynes 


‘E.g., Luigi Cossa. An Introduction to the Study of Political Economy, London, 
1893, pp. 199-200; August Oncken, Geschichte der Nationalékonomie, Leipzig, 1922, 
p. 207; Joseph Rambaud, Histoire des Doctrines Economiques, Paris, 1909, p. 126; A. 
Epinas, Histoire des Doctrines Economiques, Paris, n.d., p. 145; Travers Twiss, View 
of the Progress of Political Economy, London, 1847, p. 835; Richard Jones, “Primitive 
Political Economy,” Edinburgh Review, April, 1847, Literary Remains, pp. 322-324; 
Br. Suviranta, The Theory of the Balance of Trade, Helsingfors, 1923, passim; Jacob 
Viner, “English Theories of Foreign Trade before Adam Smith,” Journal of Political 
Economy, vol. 88, pp. 249-801 and 404-457, passim. 

*Richard Ehrenberg, Capital and Finance in the Age of the Renaissance, New 
York, n.d., passim; J. W. Burgon, The Life and Times of Sir Thomas Gresham, London, 
1839, passim; H. Buckley, “Sir Thomas Gresham and the Foreign Exchanges,” Eco- 
nomic Journal, vol. xxxiv, pp. 589-601. Sir Thomas denied that any leverage for con- 
trolling the efflux of specie could be obtained by direct interference with exchange 
rates. But he placed great faith in the possibility of controlling exchange rates by 
means of market operations. His efforts were especially directed toward timing the 
foreign exchange transactions of the British government and of the Merchant Ad- 
venturers. 

*Thus Sir Richard Gresham alleged in 1588 that lack of foreign exchange pre- 
cipitated an efflux of specie and that freedom to carry on the business of exchange and 


rechange would tend to reduce rather than increase the outflow of specie. See Buckley, 
op. cit., p. 598. 
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still opposed unrestiicted purchase and sale of exchange, many writers 
have concluded that he did not understand the nature of foreign ex- 
change dealings of his age. This does not square with the appraisal of 
another critic, who felt that Malynes was a thoroughly intelligent mer- 
chant who was well acquainted with the business practices of his day. 
Even specialists on international prices cannot agree on what Malynes 
really did believe. Angell® alleges that Malynes was behind his times, 
that he was inconsistent, and that he had no understanding of the réle 
of international prices, while Viner* concludes that Malynes came “sur- 
prisingly close” to a theory of self-regulating gold movements. 

Many reasons explain these differing appraisals. Some of the early 
writers on the history of economic thought apparently did not always 
read the sources.’ Those who have read the several books which Malynes 
wrote, cannot be harshly blamed if they have misinterpreted what was 
meant because the style is painfully obscure; moreover, the treatment of 
any particular subject is frequently scattered through the several tracts. 
Above all, there has been a tradition to maintain! Thomas Mun said 
that Malynes was wrong® and generations of writers have echoed the 
opinion. But in economics right or wrong is relative; and there must 
have been strong reasons why Malynes devoted half of his lifetime in 
support of a certain theory of exchange. 

The famous quarrel of Malynes with Misselden was neither the be- 
ginning nor the end of Malynes’ disagreement with current foreign ex- 
change practices. The disputants were both merchants. Both felt that 
England’s foreign trade was withering, and for this alleged lamentable 
state of affairs each proffered his solution. Both saw a fundamental 
economic problem and both felt that the foreign exchanges had much to 
do with this economic problem. And so they quarrelled, earnestly, bitter- 
ly and, one might add, somewhat indelicately.* Malynes began the quar- 
rel quite unintentionally twenty years before Misselden published his 
first tract. Seriously and earnestly, Malynes had addressed himself to a 
number of problems: usury, poverty and trade. His part, therefore, came 


*W. A. S. Hewins, English Trade and Finance, London, 1892, p. xxii. 

* James W. Angell, The Theory of International Prices, Cambridge, 1926, pp. 12-14. 

* Op. cit., p. 420. 

*Oncken and Rambaud seem to have depended upon McCulloch. At least both 
accepted uncritically the inaccurate statement of McCulloch that Malynes was a 
“Dutchman.” Jones may also have relied on McCulloch. He alleged that Malynes was 
a “Fleming by birth.” Jones, op. cit., p. 823. 

*“In vain therefore hath Gerard Malynes laboured so long and in so many printed 
Books, to make the world belewe that the undervaluing of our Money in exchange 
doth exhaust our Treasure,” England’s Treasure By Forraign Trade, London, 1664, 
p- 99. 

*Cf. Edwin R. A. Seligman, Curiosities of Early Economic Literature, San Fran- 
cisco, 1920, pp. x-xi. 
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+o be a Gefense of a crudely constructed system of ideas against the 
-riticism of Misselden. 


II 


Malynes was born in Antwerp. Despite his name, he was probably of 
English extraction, since he states with pride that his “ancestors and 
yarents” were born in Lancashire.*® His father was an English mint- 
master,? who emigrated to Antwerp around 1552. But when Elizabeth 
required the services of skilled workmen for restoring the coinage, in 
1561, the elder Malynes seems to have returned to England. 

The career of Gerard de Malynes was long and varied. In 1586, he 
was sent to the country of his birth as a commissioner of trade.** The 
next year he was back in England, buying pearls from Sir Francis 
Drake, and discussing mining proposals with Sir Walter Raleigh.** The 
privy council sought his advice on matters of trade during the reign of 
Elizabeth and during that of James I.** In 1600, he acted as a com- 
missioner for establishing a true par of exchange; the next year he gave 
evidence before a committee of the House of Commons on the Mer- 
chants Assurance bill. Together with Lord Eure and a number of 
London merchants, he attempted unsuccessfully to work lead mines in 
Yorkshire and silver mines in Durham. One object of this scheme was 
to make England independent of foreign supplies of base and precious 
metals. 

Throughout the whole of his active life, Malynes was constantly con- 
cerned with monetary questions. Like his father he was an assay master 
of the mint,*® and in 1609, he was appointed a commissioner on mint 
affairs. Indeed it was Malynes’ concern with monetary problems which 
led to his unfortunate experience as a coiner of farthings. 

During Elizabeth’s reign, proposals were made for coining some small 
token coins to replace the old farthings which, with the reduction of the 
penny from 12 to 8 grains, during the reign of Henry VIII, had become 
so small that they were quite useless. These proposals were rejected 
and under Elizabeth no copper coins were minted.”* Private traders, as 
a result, issued their own token coins. Made of lead, these coins were 

“Gerard de Malynes, Consuetudo, vel, Lex Mercatoria, London, 1622, p. 263. This 
is not the only point which leads one to believe that neither McCulloch nor Jones had 
read Malynes’ works. 

[bid., p. 281. 

” Dictionary of National Biography, xxxvi, p. 9. 

* Hewins, op. cit., p. xxii. 

*In 1609, he proposed the establishment of a “stock” of £40,000 to £50,000 to be 
employed abroad for the ultimate benefit of the Crown. See Frederick C. Dietz, Eng- 
lish Public Finance, 1558-1641, New York, 1982, p. 146. 

* Dict. Nat, Biog., xxxvi, p. 10. 

* Consuetudo, p. 281. 

™ Charles Oman, The Coinage of England, Oxford, 1981, pp. 286-287. 
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put out by tradesmen and shopkeepers for their customers and were 
only negotiable at the shop where they were issued. The private issues 
were technically unsatisfactory and a source of annoyance to the Crown, 
Yet they increased so rapidly that by the ninth year of James I, fully 
3,000 vintners, tapsters, bakers and other retailers were circulating 
lead tokens.* 

At this juncture, James I, as Oman has said, “conceived the unhappy 
idea” of granting to private coiners the right to strike copper token 
coins in return for a large monopoly price to be paid directly to the 
king. The scheme was put into operation, in 16138, with the issue of g 
patent to John Lord Harington on April 10. The tradesmens’ tokens 
were outlawed and were to be replaced by copper farthings. Harington 
was to pay the king half the profits’® from coining whereby the king 
hoped to avoid the expense and bother of coining, and yet receive about 
£35,000 for the monopoly. 

But the plan did not work as easily as had been expected. Although 
the new coins bore the king’s name, they were circulated with difficulty, 
Knowledge that the “Harington” farthings resulted from the sale of 
a monopoly spread rapidly throughout England with the result that in 
Derbyshire and Staffordshire the country people refused to accept the 
new coins. Six months after the issue of the patent, Harington died. 
The first half year of coining had yielded a meager £600 in profits. 

Harington’s widow sold the patent to the Duke of Lennox who in turn 
seems to have sold it to Malynes and William Cockayne.” Whether 
Malynes was merely a “speculator,” as Oman believes,” is uncertain. 
At any rate, for him the project was a most disastrous affair. The 
patent stipulated that any recipient of the farthings might present 
them to the patentee who, in turn, was required to convert them into 
silver coins at the ratio of twenty shillingsworth of silver for every twen- 
ty-one shillingsworth of farthings. Cockayne withdrew from the project, 
and with the increase of popular resentment against the new coins more 
and more farthings were apparently presented for conversion. 

Exactly what happened is not clear. But the profit to be made by con- 
verting copper into silver must have been great enough to induce people 
to gather up thousands of farthings and bring them back to the paten- 


8 Tbid. 

® Dietz relying on State Papers 14, lxxii, 74, 142, disagrees with Oman concerning 
the division of the prospective profits. Dietz, op. cit., p. 152. 

* The partnership of Malynes with Cockayne may explain partly the bitter attack 
of Misselden upon Malynes. Cockayne was the promoter of the ill-fated “Kings Mer- 
chant Adventurers.” Misselden, who was a leading member of the Merchant Adven- 
turers, could not have viewed with equanimity the ambitious project of Cockayne, 
which, had it succeeded, would have ruined the Merchant Adventurers. See Astrid 
Friis, Alderman Cockayne’s Project and the Cloth Trade, Copenhagen, 1927. 

™ The Coinage of England, p. 298. See also Jones, op. cit., p. 828. 
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tee”? Moreover, the patent was infringed and private traders issued il- 
jegal coins. Malynes appears to have sought diligently to meet his re- 
sponsibility ; but his efforts were in vain. In 1619, he was in Fleet Prison 
petitioning the king for help and ironically admitting that he had been 
ruined by his employers who had paid him in his own farthings. 

Despite this unfortunate episode, Malynes did not lose caste. In 1622, 
he gave evidence on the state of the coinage before the standing com- 
mission on trade, created in that year. Then came his controversy with 
Misselden in a pamphlet war. Yet Misselden did not once refer to Ma- 
lynes’ imprisonment; and this is especially significant because Misselden 
seemed to spare no effort to scandalize his opponent. 

Malynes apparently lived to a great age. In 1622, he referred to his 
fifty years of observation and experience.** Yet nineteen years later, 
he addressed a memorandum to the House of Commons. From scattered 
references in his writings, we learn that Malynes was engaged in many 
forms of foreign trade. He styled himself “Gerard Malynes, Merchant,” 
and seems to point with pride to the profits he made in the corn and salt 


trade.** 


Ill 


Nothing is farther from the truth than McCulloch’s obiter dictum™ 
concerning Malynes’ quarrel with Edward Misselden: that the tracts 
are “now curious only as a specimen of the pedantry of both parties.” 


“Pedantry” was indeed involved but so was a fundamental conflict be- 
tween bullionism®™ and the balance of trade; between quasi-medieval eco- 
nomic controls and the rudiments of laissez faire. The controversy be- 
tween the two merchants involved a conflict between irreconcilable philo- 
sophical principles. This is scarcely a definition of “pedantry.” 

Before Edward Misselden appeared on the scene, Malynes had pub- 
lished three books”’ and was preparing a fourth which he intended as 
his magnum opus. Through all ran a fundamental philosophy which 
Malynes was later to defend. A good economy, said Malynes (in harmony 
with Platonists and Christians) is achieved “when as every member of 


* Conversely, employers were reputed to have bought 21s. worth of farthings for 
pounds and to have paid their workmen in farthings, thereby gaining a shilling. 

= Consuetudo (ed. of 1686), p. 5. 

* Ibid., p. 144. 

*“Malynes had a controversy respecting some points in the theory of exchange 
with Misselden (a merchant) which is now curious only as a specimen of the pedantry 
of both parties.” J. R. McCulloch, The Literature of Political Economy, London, 1845, 
p. 1380. 

“See Professor E. R. A. Seligman’s article on “Bullionists” in the Encyclopaedia 
the Social Sciences, vol. iii, pp. 60-64. 

"4 Treatise on the Canker of England's Commonwealth, London, 1601; Saint 
George for England Allegorically Described, London, 1601; England’s View in the 
Unmasking of Two Paradoxes, London, 1608. 
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the same should live contented in his vocation, and execute his charge 
according to his profession, whereby all things should be governed jp 
the best and most assured manner that can be devised, and (as it were) 
seeking a kind of certainty in uncertainties.”** Unless “policy” is super. 
imposed upon spontaneous human activity, nothing can result except 
“discord and dissention.” The goal of “policy” should be “equality and 
concord” and the Prince must be the agency by which these ends are 
to be achieved. 

From these premises, Malynes proceeded confidently to his next point: 
that economic distress resulted from insufficient “policy” and that eco- 
nomic maladjustments demanded intervention. In three economic spheres, 
he felt that intervention was definitely needed: in the operations of lend- 
ing and borrowing, the purchase and sale of foreign exchange, the im- 
portation and exportation of goods. 

As Professor Tawney has so admirably shown,” the borrowing and 
lending of money was closely tied up with the difficult social and eco- 
nomic problems of the sixteenth century. Malynes was essentially a 
disciple of Thomas Wilson’s “Doctour” but he accepted the Lawyer's 
distinction® between interest and “biting” usury. This modified medi- 
aevalism he presented in Saint George for England, Allegorically De- 
scribed. Usury, he alleged, disturbed the harmony of the Common- 
wealth by distorting the economic status of the various occupational 
groups. “By too much inriching some, and by oppressing and impover- 
ishing some others” usury threatened the desirable and necessary oc- 
cupational balance which would be attained “when every member there- 
of doth live contentedly and proportionably in his vocation.”* Against 
this dragon of usury “having two wings to advance himself, being Usura 
palliata and Usura erplicata, and his inconstant tail Cambium,” must 
Saint George (which signified the king’s authority) make constant war- 
fare. But the dragon must not be summarily slain because usury was 


9322 


“a necessary evil.”** Rather must it be permitted for a time and over- 
come by degrees. 


** Consuetudo (ed. of 1686), p. 227. This work summarizes Malynes’ ideas expressed 
in the three tracts named above as well as the ideas to be found in the two tracts 
published during his quarrel with Misselden: The Maintenance of Free Trade, London, 
1622; and The Centre of the Circle of Commerce, London, 1623. Although all the known 
works and manuscripts of Malynes have been consulted in the preparation of this 
paper, the leading references have been made to the 1686 edition of Consuetudo because 
this is the most available source. 

* 4 Discourse upon Usury, by Thomas Wilson, with an historical introduction by 
R. H. Tawney, New York, n.d., pp. 16-172. 

* Ibid., p. 234 ff., “For surelye I am of this minde, that, where no bitinge is, there 
is no usurie” (p. 236). 

* London, 1601. 

= Consuetudo (ed. of 1686), p. 227. This is simply a restatement of the mediaeval 
theory of classes. 

* Compare Thomas Wilson, edition cited, p. 239. 
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Changing his figure of speech, Malynes compared usury to a wolf 
held by the ears, “dangerous to be kept, and more dangerous to aban- 
don.””* To disallow all usury would “cut off all Trade and Commerce.” 
Hence only “biting usury” must be forbidden while damnum emergens 
and /ucrum cessans would justify mercantile borrowing and lending. Yet 
granting the business necessity of usury, Malynes saw grave dangers. 
The poor might still be oppressed and for this reason he advocated the 
creation of montes pietatis.*© Moreover, even the legitimate receipt of 
fair interest on business loans might cause merchants to atrophy; to 
“leave trading and fall to usury.”*® 

It is not necessary to elaborate Malynes’ attitude toward usury. He 
accepted the traditional doctrine which condemned usury as a device for 
exploiting the poor but would permit the receipt of fair interest provid- 
ing there was no violation of the duty of Christian charity.** Malynes 
was acquainted with Thomas Wilson’s Discourses upon Usury, drew 
upon it frequently without acknowledgment, and refers to it in Con- 
suctudo, vel, Lex Mercatoria. Deeply impressed by the evils which usury 
visited upon the poorer classes, he agreed with Wilson that usury had 
produced deleterious results. Yet Malynes was a merchant, and well 
realized that business men required credit accommodation. Unlike the 
dramatis personae of Wilson’s discourse, Malynes was not wholly con- 
verted by the preacher’s “Last Oracion”; the control of usury rather 
than its prohibition was Malynes’ main contention. High rates of in- 
terest hampered merchants engaged in competition with merchants of 
foreign countries. This problem had been attacked by Thomas Culpepper 
who, in his Tract against Usurie,** proposed that the English rate of 
interest should be reduced by law to enable English merchants to com- 
pete with the Dutch. But this over-simplified panacea held no charm 
for Malynes. High rates of interest were indeed onerous and discon- 
certing, but even with his faith in government intervention, he could 
not accept Culpepper’s proposed remedy. He agreed with Culpepper 


*TIbid., p. 229. Compare the old Chinese proverb, “He who rides a tiger cannot 
dismount.” 

*See Chapter 13 in Consuetudo. See also, R. D. Richards, The Early History of 
Banking in England, London, 1929, pp. 12-14. 

* Ibid., p. 231. Thomas Culpepper used this as one of his arguments in favor of a 
legal reduction of interest rates, A Tract against Usurie, London, 1621. 

"“.. there are three sorts of men, the Stark Beggar, the Poor Housholder and 
the Rich Merchant or Gentleman. To the first you ought to give freely, not only to 
lend freely; to the second you ought to lend either freely or mercifully; and not to 
feed upon him with excessive usury: But with the third you may deal streightly, and 
ask your own with gain, especially when he gaineth by your money; using in all these a 
conscience with discretion,” Consuetudo (ed. of 1686), p. 233. This excerpt was copied 
by Malynes from the “Lawyers Oracion” in Wilson’s Discourse wpon Usury, with two 
alterations. For the pronoun “I” Malynes substituted “you.” The last clause in Malynes’ 
restatement summarizes a longer exposition in Wilson. See Wilson, op. cit., p. 236. 

* London, 1621. 
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that control was needed but his economic analysis led him to believe that 
control must be applied farther back in the economic process, 

The real trouble, in Malynes’ opinion, was to be found in the foreign 
exchanges and this for two reasons. Firstly, many dealings in foreign 
exchange were in reality concealed usury, the “difference consisteth 
only in the name””**; secondly, private dealings in foreign exchange re- 
stricted the inflow of specie and thereby made money scarce and interest 
rates high. Thus it was that Malynes proceeded from the usury ques- 
tion to the problem of the foreign exchanges wherein was to be found 
the “Canker of England’s Commonwealth.” 


IV 


Malynes, like his medieval predecessors, envisaged the economic struc- 
ture of society from a functional point of view. Each person must per- 
form certain socially necessary duties; and the whole series of pro- 
ductive operations must, in turn, be knit together by means of trade. 
Goods must therefore be exchanged both between citizens of one nation 
and between the several nations. This requisite exchange, said Malynes, 
is “tri-partite’* comprising exchange of commodities for commodities, 
commodities for money, or commodities for exchange of money by bills 
of exchange.** But unfortunately for the increase of social well-being, 
the motive which induces merchants to carry on any of the three forms 
of exchange is “their particular profit, or Privatwm Commodium.”™ 
Unless governmental authority regulates the profit-seeking activities 
of merchants, the “general good of the Commonwealth” is neglected and 
the functional arrangement of economic structure is imperilled! 

In the realm of foreign trade, Malynes thought this danger was the 
greatest. As money had been devised to serve as a “public measure with- 
in a country,” so foreign exchange bills were intended to be Publica 
Mensura between us and foreign nations.”*** But in their quest for profit, 
bankers, exchangers and merchants have abused the foreign exchanges 
and have made out of this useful invention an instrument capable of 
great evil. Perhaps this was to be expected, for Malynes ironically ob- 
serves that “there was never any thing by the wit of man so well devised, 

* Consuetudo (ed. of 1686), p. 229. 

4 Treatise of the Canker of England’s Commonwealth, divided into three parts; 
wherein the author, imitating the rule of good phisitions, first, declareth the disease; 


secondarily, sheweth the efficient cause thereof; lastly, a remedy for the same. London, 
1601. 

“ “A Treatise of Tri-partite Exchange” (1610), Cottonian MS. Otho, E. X. (British 
Museum). 

“ Consuetudo (ed. of 1686), p. 44. 

* Tbid., p. 44-45. 

“Consuetudo (ed. 1686), p. 45, and pp. 262-268. See also Hargrave MS. No. 321, 
in British Museum, folio 22. This manuscript was called to my attention by Professor 
Wallace Notestein of Yale University. 
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or so sure established, which in continuance of time hath not been cor- 
rupted.’** But whether expected or not, the perversion of the foreign 
exchanges could not be allowed without dangerous social consequences. 
Confident that the existing exchange operations were both immoral and 
socially hazardous, Malynes essayed to show the “Canker’** which had 
developed and the remedy for this diseased section of the economic or- 
ganism. 

Malynes distinguished four kinds of foreign exchange operations :*’ 
two legitimate, necessary and useful; two socially disadvantageous, per- 
nicious and usurious. The first he designated as Cambio Commune which 
comprehended the sale of foreign exchange by the Royal Exchanger and 
his deputies at unvarying rates which were determined by an arithmetical 
comparison between the bullion content of English coins and foreign 
coins. Such exchange operations Malynes regarded as expedient and 
necessary because they eliminated the transportation of money in the 
settlement of international accounts.** The second legitimate type of ex- 
change operations, Cambio Real, was a variant of the first. Again the 
rate of exchange bore a direct relation to the bullion content, and the 
Royal Exchanger was required to determine the rate of exchange “ac- 
cording to the value of the several Coins” but “without naming the 
species.“ In both Cambio Commune and Cambio Real the determina- 
tion of the rate of exchange would be guided by the principle of “par pro 
pari.” But in Malynes’ opinion, it was mandatory that the duty of de- 
termining this par should be entrusted to a public official. Since money 
was coined “by divers Nations of several Standards and divers Stamps 
and Inscriptions,” only trained exchangers (preferably assay masters) 

“Tbid., p. 283. 

“Compare Wilson’s expression “cankered usurye” to describe “dry exchange,” 
Wilson, op. cit., p. 806. 

“ Although there is apparently a fourfold classification of exchange dealings in 
Wilson’s Discourse, it is incorrect to infer that Malynes borrowed this classification. 
Wilson divided exchange operations into: 

(1) “Exchange real” which comprised simple money changing or exchange of 
bullion for coin; and exchange of money in one country for the right “to receive coin 
of another straunge countrie” 

(2) “Exchange by billes” comprising merchants’ exchange and dry exchange. 

The “Doctour” analyses both forms of the latter category and concludes that both 
are usurious. Wilson, op. cit., pp. 302-306. 

“Consuetudo (ed. 1686), pp. 260-261. 

“Ibid., p. 261. Malynes does not bother to elaborate further the exact difference 
between Cambio Commune and Cambio Real. Malachy Postlethwayt, who borrowed 


extensively from the Consuetudo, defined “real exchange” (Cambio Real) as follows: 
“Real exchange was, when monies were paid to the exchanger and bills were drawn, 


| without naming the species, but according to the value of the several coins . . . and, 


indeed, was no more but upon payment of monies here in England, to be repaid the just 
value in money in another country, according to the price agreed on between the 
officer and the deliverer, to allow, or pay for the exchange of the money, and the loss 
of time.” Malachy Postlethwayt, The Universal Dictionary of Trade and Commerce, 
London, 1774, vol. i, article on “Bill of Exchange.” 
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could be relied upon to “countervail” foreign coins “in the like weight 
and fineness answerable unto ours” and thereby arrive at the true “par” 
of exchange.”° 

As contrasted with the two forms of legitimate exchange operations, 
there were two other forms which Malynes considered the causa causans 
of England’s economic difficulties: Cambio Sicco and Cambio Fictitio, 
Although the exact character of these exchange operations cannot ac- 
curately be ascertained from Malynes’ description, Tawney has suggested 
that they comprehended that which we today designate as “finance bills” 
and speculation in foreign exchange.” But it would be a serious error to 
assume that this is a complete explanation, since the exchange operations 
described have no exact modern counterpart, or that Cambio Sicco and 
Cambio Fictitio are thereby made wholly condonable and respectable. 
Malynes illustrates “dry exchange” (Cambio Sicco) by the operations 
of a merchant who wishes to borrow £100. By agreement with a London 
“banker” he is allowed to draw upon the banker’s foreign agent. This 
bill, apparently arising from a mercantile transaction but in reality from 
borrowing, is then sold and the proceeds turned over to the borrowing 
merchant. Two evils, Malynes argued, had thereby arisen: firstly, spuri- 
ous exchange had come into being; secondly, under the mask of an ex- 
change operation, a usurious transaction between a merchant and a 
banker had been consummated. Cambio Fictitio Malynes considered 
“vet more pernicious.””* By this device, said he, merchants, with poor 


credit, purchased goods by allowing the sellers to draw on some banker’s 


foreign agent. Ultimately the merchant would have to repay the foreign 
agent and in the process “pay soundly for the use of the money.” 


* Consuetudo (ed. 1686), pp. 260, 262, 283, 284. 

= Cf. R. H. Tawney’s introduction to Thomas Wilson’s A Discourse wpon Ueury, 
pp. 71-86 and 137 ff. 

® Professor Tawney’s analysis of the late sixteenth century foreign exchange trans- 
actions throws a flood of light on the quarrel between the moralists and the merchants 
concerning “dry exchange.” But the statement that dry exchange “was nothing more 
mysterious than what today would be called a finance bill” (introduction to Wilson's 
Discourse, p. 73) is somewhat gratuitous. “Dry exchange” and “fictitious exchange” 
concealed many abuses. Under the guise of exchange transactions, pawnbrokers and 
money lenders did obtain a return on their loans far in excess of the statutory maximum. 
Moreover, many exchange operations were fictitious. See Postlethwayt, op. cit., on 
“Dry Exchange,” and Richards, op. cit., pp. 10-14. 

®« In modern practice, a merchant could not borrow in such a manner. Through 4 
typical finance or loan bill transaction (see I. B. Cross, Domestic and Foreign Exchange, 
New York, 1923, pp. 201-213; A. C. Whitaker, Foreign Exchange, New York, 1933, pp. 
273-284) a banker may borrow from or lend to a bank in another country. Funds 
obtained as a result of such borrowing might be loaned to a merchant, but the foreign 
exchange transaction would be entirely between bankers and would have been initiated 
by them. 

% Consuetudo (ed. 1686), p. 261. 

% Ibid. More than a century later, Postlethwayt, elaborating on this type of pro- 
cedure, illustrates it as follows: “The merchant makes the bill, and the banker pays 
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Whatever the nature of these operations, Malynes was convinced that 
they had deleterious social consequences. To him, they were artificial 
transactions from which gains could arise only from “the undervalua- 
tion of our moneys” and conversely, “the inhauncing and overvaluation 
of Foreign Coyns.”** 

The very structure of society was threatened by these “tricks” of 
the exchangers. If people have found my writings to be condemnatory 
of foreign exchange dealers and bankers, said Malynes, “they are not 
mistaken” because such persons “are not to be suffered in any well 
ordered Common-wealth.”’* They have made of foreign exchange a 
“merchandise’®’ which they buy and sell without regard to the conse- 
quences upon the economic well-being of the nation. 

The baneful effect of “dry exchange” and speculation in exchange 
was held to be both a cause of usury (which Malynes detested) and 
of the export of specie. Whereas the legal rate of interest was limited to 
19 per cent, the usury concealed under the guise of an exchange trans- 
action was not.°* Hence young and incompetent merchants borrowed, 
by means of this subterfuge, at high rates.°* To cover their high interest 
charges, the merchants, in turn, “make rash sales of their commodities 


| beyond the seas”®° and by this dumping®*™ of English goods, they “over- 


throw the markets of others, and make them sell better cheap.” Hence 


the monies; which bill the banker remits to some friend of his, to procure a protest .. . 
for non-acceptance .. . all of which,with costs, the merchant is to repay the banker; 


_ and sometimes they have been so conscientious as not to make above 30 per cent by 


these artifices.” This transaction, disregarding the suggestion of usurious rates, very 
closely parallels the prevalent modern practice of financing imports by a bank letter 


| of credit drawn by a bank on itself or on its agent in the exporting country. By its use, 


the bank (or its agent) agrees to accept bills drawn on it by the exporter against the 
shipment of goods. Primarily a device designed to substitute bank credit for private 
credit, it seems quite likely that it served a similar and equally legitimate function in 
Malynes’ time. 

* [bid., p. 286. See also Hargrave MS. No. 321, folio 22. 

*Consuetudo (ed. 1686), p. 280. 

" [bid., p. 283. The use of this word in a derogatory sense shows again the influence 
of Thomas Wilson who contrasted “free lending” with the unchristian conduct which 
had made “the lone of moneye a kind of merchandise, a thinge directlye against all 
lawe, against nature, and against god.” Wilson, op. cit., p. 177. See also p. 312. 

= Consuetudo (ed, 1686), p. 229. Cf. Postlethwayt, loc. cit. 

* At the close of the seventeenth century, John Locke advocated a legal rate of 


_ interest to protect “young Men, and those in Want” lest they be “exposed to Extortion 


¥ 


and Oppression,” John Locke, “Considerations of the Lowering of Interest and Rais- 
ing the Value of Money,” Works (ed. of 1727), vol. ii, p. 31. Malynes’ analysis went 
farther than this parental concern about the young borrower. The danger, in his opinion, 
lay in lending at high rates to inexperienced merchants because of the untoward con- 
sequences of the acts of such merchant novices on England’s foreign trade. 

“ Ibid., pp. 48-49. See also Additional MS. No. 34324 in the British Museum. 

“= If goods were thereby actually sold abroad at prices lower than those prevailing 
in the home market, the procedure would technically coincide with the modern connota- 
tion of the word “dumping.” 
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all English merchants are compelled to sell their goods abroad “too 
good cheap” and as a consequence treasure cannot be drawn into the 
kingdom. Thus all English merchants suffer from diminished mercantile 
profits, the clients of the dry exchangers are fleeced by usury, while the 
nation is impoverished from want of treasure. This was the cumulative 
indictment which Malynes levied against the private exchange dealers, 
The wealth of a kingdom, said he, can decrease from three causes: 
“selling our home Commodities too good cheap; by buying the foreign 
Commodities too deare; and by the transportattion of money in specie.™ 
In the light of this doctrinaire touchstone, the dealers in Cambio Sicco 
and Cambio Fictitio were guilty on all counts! 

This weird theory of dumping (occasioned by concealed usury) is 
labored by Malynes as a chief cause for an unfavorable trade balance. 
Such a doctrine would seem more in keeping with Misselden’s valiant 
defense of company trading*®? and the older emphasis on the “stint,” 
than with Malynes’ general attitude. Actually Malynes’ complaint is 
symptomatic of increasing competition in foreign markets and a none 
too successful effort to attribute this to a single béte noire, namely, 
the usurer. 

For the “Canker of England’s Common-wealth” Malynes insisted 
there was but one remedy, namely governmental intervention. The 
“tricks” of the exchangers must be forbidden, usurious contracts out- 
lawed,™* the Statute of Employment reénacted,® and the office of the 
Royal Exchanger restored.®* A sound economic structure, in his opinion, 
depended upon the “tripartite” forms of “traffick”; and since “ex- 
change is the Rudder of the Ship of Traffick,”*’ this part of the eco- 
nomic mechanism must be made faultless. To allow profit-seeking bankers, 
exchangers or merchants, to control the “rudder” would be to court 
disaster. The bankers and professional exchangers were morally in- 
competent to guide a nation’s trade. Had they not already made ex- 
change a “merchandise” and thereby perverted it from its true func- 
tion?** Merchants were incompetent to determine exchange rates, or 
at least the greater proportion lacked the requisite training. Most mer- 

“ Consuetudo (ed. 1686), p. 45. 

@ Free Trade or, the Meanes to Make Trade Florish, London, 1622. 

* Ibid., p. 263. See also Hargrave MS. 821. 

Tbid., p. 24 ff. 

Jbid., p. 287. 

“ Hargrave MS., No. 321, folio 23. Richard Jones implied that Malynes was moti- 
vated by “sinister and selfish” reasons when he advocated the restoration of the Royal 
Exchanger. It is quite conceivable that Malynes entertained a hope of obtaining the 
position of Royal Exchanger but it seems highly doubtful that this selfish hope could 
have induced him to devote his life to an agitation for control of the foreign exchange 
market. See Jones, op. cit., pp. 323-324. 


" Consuetudo (ed. 1868), p. 45. 
Ibid., p. 262. 
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chants, Malynes alleged, were “ignorant of the fundamental reason of 
Exchange.” A lesser number had already dealt in exchange and there- 
fore “would not confess that there was any abuse committed by Ex- 
change.” Only a limited number of the generality of merchants, did he 


| consider men of sufficient “wisdom and experience” and men of enough 


patriotism to take “a care for the welfare of the Commonwealth.” 
Moreover, it is a fundamental error, said Malynes, to suppose that 
bills of exchange derive their value in the same manner as commodi- 
tics. Rather it is the abuse of exchange which has produced the “rising 
and falling in price, according to plenty and scarcity of money,” and 
it is this making a “merchandise” of exchange which has led merchants 
to suppose “commodities and Exchange to be alike.” The true value 
of exchange “is grounded upon the weight, Fineness and valuation of 
the Mony of each Country, according to the Par, which is value for 
value.” For all but the esoteric, the calculation of the par of exchange 
is a “mystery”; and, when this is considered in conjunction with the 
functional importance of foreign exchange in a nation’s intercourse 
with other nations, the supreme importance of the regulation of foreign 
exchange dealings should be evident. Thus went Malynes’ argument in 
favor of the restoration of the office of the Royal Exchanger.” 
Malynes’ remedy was as simple as it was naive. Let the King forbid all 
sales of exchange “under the True value of our moneyes or Par pro 
Pari” and let such prices “be declared Publicly in a Paire of Tables.”’’* 
The sale of exchange might be placed in the hands of a Royal Ex- 
changer™ or entrusted to “some sworne Brokers” who would be directly 
responsible to “some sufficient person of quality” authorized by the 
King.” As contrasted with unscrupulous dealers in exchange or with 
brokers who “are ignorant of the true waight, Finenesse, proporcion 


| and valuacion of moneyes, both here and beyounde the seas,” the au- 


thorized dealers would eliminate concealed usury, would “deal honestly 
with all men” and, above all, would prevent the “undervaluation” of 


' British coin which Malynes insisted was the cause of the exportation of 


specie. 
Back of this prolix reasoning, lay an inflexible rule: “When the Ex- 


“ [bid., p. 48. See also Hargrave MS. No. 321, folio 23. 

*Consuetudo (ed. 1686), p. 262. 

" Ibid., p. 263 and p, 48. 

"Compare the writings of Thomas Milles. 

" Hargrave MS. No. 821, folio 23. In this petition to the King, Malynes proposes 
that such a proclamation be put into effect at once. In the Consuetudo, vel, Lex Mer- 
catoria he proposes that such proclamation shall be made effective three months after 


_ issuance, apparently intending this period of grace for business men to adjust them- 
| Selves. Consuetudo (ed. 1686), p. 287. 


“As suggested in Consuetudo, pp. 280-281. 
® Hargrave MS., No. 821, folio 23. 
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change answereth the true value of Moneys, according to their intrinsic, 
weight and fineness, and their intrinsic valuation; they are never ey. 
ported.”*® Here was Malynes’ fundamental dogma, “for the rule,” said 
he, “‘is infallible.”’’ Like thousands of other observers, Malynes had mis. 
taken a correlation for a cause. He was quite right in insisting that 
when exchange sold at par, specie did not flow out. He was quite right in 
saying that sterling could be sold at a price above the par of exchange 
and not precipitate an efflux of specie. And again, he was correct whey 
he noted that whenever foreign money rose in price in the English ex. 
change markets, that specie would flow out. All this is thoroughly con. 
sistent with the influence of the specie import and specie export points, 
But Malynes’ fundamental error lay in his insistence that “both Com- 
modities and Money are Passive, since the Exchange was invented, which 
is only active.”’* Yet so certain was he that he was right, that instead 
of further analyzing the effect of commodity movements from country 
to country, or the more significant matter of international prices, he 
devoted years of his life to a futile effort to prove that these matters 
were the untoward results of lack of sufficient governmental inter- 
vention. 

Malynes was painfully in earnest. As contrasted with Misselden (who 
seems not always to have been above reproach),’* Malynes was evidently 
a man of deep sympathy for the poor and unfortunate, a well-meaning 
patriot who was thoroughly disgusted with the financial world in which 
he lived. His inability to comprehend the function of speculation de- 
serves more sympathy than has been accorded him. The world moved 
too rapidly for Gerard de Malynes, but it ought not to be forgotten 
that when economic changes are rapid, abuses may develop and be ob- 
scured by the very celerity of transition. Malynes’ bonds were with the 
past, which for him was a vista of greater stability and greater justice. 
But change was in the saddle and Malynes was out of harmony with a 
business world which demanded greater, not less freedom. 

But to conclude that Gerard de Malynes was a dogmatist is neither 
to damn him nor to deny him a place in the history of economic thought. 
He insisted on applying scholastic reasoning” in a new field, in an area 
where the old type of reasoning was really vulnerable. Although he in- 
sisted that his doctrine of exchange rates par pro pari was “agreeable 
to Justice and the Law of Nations, or jus gentium,’”™ even this appeal 

™ Consuetudo (ed. 1686), p. 284. 

™ Tbid. 

® Consuetudo (ed. 1686), p. 45. 

® He was charged with landing “uncustomed goods;” he was accused of evading 
the regulations of the King’s Merchant Adventurers after he had been forced by cir- 
cumstance to become a member. See Friis, op. cit., p. 832. 


* Compare the doctrine of “par pro pari” with the doctrine of “justum pretium.” 
™ Consuetudo (ed. 1686), p. 287. 
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to the highest logical court of appeals did not bring immunity. Economic 
theory was bursting out of its mediaeval confinement and the most vali- 
ant defense would no longer suffice. A host of critics were arising who 


} denied, in a more or less confused way, the allegations of the earnest 


and sincere Malynes. “There is na use of remedies,” they said, “where 
there is no disease.”** Yet all writers did not agree that there was “no 
disease,” neither did Malynes’ critics abandon his presumption in favor 
of government intervention. Malynes’ stubborn dogmatism was para- 
doxically his chief virtue because it compelled his opponents to formu- 
late their economic doctrines, and he must be given credit for erystalliz- 
ing the views of a group of merchants who dissented from his over- 
simplified mediaevalism. 
E. A. J. Jounson 
Cornell University 


"=“The Answeare to Mr Moulde his Arguments concerninge the undervaluation of 
our money in Exchange,” S.P. 14/121, No. 22, 
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THE REGULATION OF BROKERS’ LOANS?’ 


Marginal trading is made possible by the borrowings of brokers from customers as 
well as from banks. The difference between a figure in a brokerage account standing 
to the credit of a customer and one standing to the credit of a bank is a distinction 
without economic significance. Thus, if it is desirable to regulate the one, it js 
equally desirable to regulate the other. But a scheme which seeks to regulate suc. 
cessfully the use of credit by speculators must recognize the fact that speculation 
performs an economic function and that the notion of what constitutes a sufficient 
supply of credit must vary with time and conditions. 


Every transaction that occurs on the floor of the New York Stock 
Exchange results eventually in a debit to some trader’s account and jn 
a credit to some other trader’s account.? Thus the total value of con- 
tracts executed during any given month indicates the amount of debits 
and the amount of credits made to customers’ accounts in brokerage 
offices during the month as a result of purchases and sales. It is possible, 
therefore, to summarize a month’s transactions by a bookkeeper’s jour- 
nal entry similar to the following. 

Transactions for March, 1929 
(Debit) Purchasing customers’ accounts $12,119,000,000 
(Credit) Selling customers’ accounts $12,119,000,000 

Some of the debits to customers’ accounts may be cancelled by credits 
resulting from previous deposits of cash or by credits resulting from 
previous sales of securities. Likewise, some of the credits to customers’ 
accounts may be cancelled by debits resulting from previous security 
purchases or by debits resulting from withdrawals of cash. In the latter 
case the credits are not really cancelled but merely transferred to an- 
other classification, i.e., loans payable.* Thus it is seen that a debit toa 

?This study was made possible through a fellowship grant from the Social Science 
Research Council. 

* The fact that those who purchase stocks and those who sell stocks do not deal with 
the same broker does not alter this statement, for transactions between brokers can- 
cel out in the aggregate and leave the net situation the same as though all had been 
handled by one firm. An illustration will make this fact clearer. Suppose that “s,” 
a customer of broker “X,” purchases stock worth $10,000 from “y,” a customer of 


broker “Y,” and that this is the only transaction that occurs. The bookkeeping en- 
tries that would record the facts are as follows: 


On “X’s” books: Debit Customer “x” $10,000 

Credit Cash $10,000 
On “Y’s” books: Debit Cash $10,000 

Credit Customer “y” $10,000 


Now it is manifest that if the two entries be consolidated the debit to cash will be 
cancelled by the credit to cash and the whole transaction will be explained by the 
remaining debit to customer “x” and credit to customer “y.” 

*The process through which a credit to a customer’s account is transferred to 
the loans payable account may be explained as follows. A check is mailed to the cus 
tomer. The customer’s account is then debited and the cash account is credited. This 
transfers the credit to the cash account and lowers the cash balance. When the cash 
balance is replenished through a loan from a bank, cash is debited and the loans paj- 
able account credited. Thus the credit to a customer becomes a credit to the loans 
payable account whenever a customer withdraws cash. 
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customer’s account which is not cancelled by an offsetting credit to the 
account must at all times be counter-balanced either by a credit to the 
loans payable account (brokers’ loans) or by a credit to some other cus- 
tomer’s account. This is contrary to the teachings of the orthodox 
theory of brokers’ loans which implies that debits resulting from margi- 
nal purchases are always offset by credits to loans payable.‘ 

The practice of reporting only that portion of brokers’ liabilities 
classified as “brokers’ loans” and of ignoring that other portion made up 
of customers’ credit balances has led to much confused thinking and not 
a few erroneous ideas.® For example, a myth exists that a distribution of 
securities by strong hands to weak hands will be accompanied by in- 


- creased brokers’ loans. Such is not necessarily the case. Suppose that a 


pool holds 100,000 shares of a stock which it plans to distribute at $100 
a share with the idea of re-accumulating them later at lower prices. As- 
sume also that brokers permit traders in this instance to speculate on a 
five per cent margin so that the distribution is from outright owners to 
marginal holders who possess practically no equity in the shares which 
they purchase. If there be any truth in the popular notion, the total of 
brokers’ loans should certainly be increased by such a distribution. The 


' speculative situation preceding the distribution is assumed to be as fol- 


lows: 
ConsoLipATeD BALANCE SHEET oF ALL BroKers 


(Before distribution) 


' Cash $500,000 Customers’ credit balances $500,000 
Brokers’ loans 000 
$500,000 $500,000 


B The sale of 100,000 shares of stock at $100 each will result in a 
+ $10,000,000 debit to the purchasers’ accounts and in a $10,000,000 
' credit to the pool’s account. After the distribution this will be the situa- 
tion: 


‘The frequent use of the New York Stock Exchange’s published ratio of Member 


’ Loans to Market Value of Listed Securities as a rough measure of marginal holdings is 


a case in point. An increase in this ratio would denote decreased margins only if the 
total of customers’ credit balances did not decrease. Since statistics of customers’ 


' credit balances are not available, the ratio is meaningless, 


*The distinction between a broker’s loan and a customer’s credit balance is less 
than the average layman thinks. A call loan gives a bank the right to demand cash 
whenever it desires and is generally secured by a deposit of securities having a market 


| value in excess of the principal. A customer’s credit balance grants the customer the 


» tight to demand cash whenever he chooses, and business ethics requires that brokers 
> set aside securities of sufficient value to secure such credits when they are large. (See 
) Wall Street Procedure by DeWitt Eggleston, p. 182.) Hence, upon analysis the dis- 
» tinction becomes a matter of the geographical location of the collateral which in 


2 


» the case of a broker’s loan is held by the creditor and in the case of a customer's credit 


balance is held by the debtor. 


| 
| 
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ConsoLipaTepD BALANcE SHEET oF ALL Broxers 
(After distribution) 


Cash $ 500,000 The pool’s credit balance $10,000,009 | 
Purchasing customers’ debit Brokers’ loans 000 , 
balances 9,500,000 ce 
th 

$10,000,000 $10,000,000 


This balance sheet shows that distribution may be accomplished with- 
out increasing the total of brokers’ loans, provided that the distributor 
allow the proceeds of their sales to remain with brokers.® 

The reader may object to the assumption that sellers would leave th 
proceeds of their sales with brokers. Whether they do or do not depends 
upon the motive for the sales. Sometimes traders sell stocks in order to 
purchase other stocks and when such sales and purchases are not mak 
simultaneously credits stand in the accounts during the interval. In a 
active market these credits are constantly fleeing from one account to 
another so that a casual observer gains the impression that their total 
cannot be large because their existence in any one account is so short. 
Since a balance sheet is a snapshot taken at a given moment, it is certain 
to reveal a considerable amount of such credits. Their total represents 
the proceeds of sales left with brokers by traders in the aggregate rather 
than by individual traders. At other times traders sell and leave the pro- 
ceeds with their brokers for several days awaiting a temporary reaction 
of prices. Selling of this nature is certain to occur whenever insiders hav 
advance knowledge of dividends that are to be reduced or passed. h 
such cases the insiders liquidate their holdings and even take short pos: 
tions until the bad news is out and the stock is cheaper. Oftentime 
shrewd speculators will sell and hold credit balances because they fed 
that the market is due for a technical readjustment or because they hav 
a premonition that a major return is near. In the latter case they ma 
leave the proceeds with brokers for weeks and even months (at interest} 
to be used after the crash to pick up stocks at bargain prices. Thw 
there are many reasons why traders happen to have credit balances t 
their accounts at any given moment. 

It is possible to estimate the portion of credits resulting from sak 
that are cancelled by debits resulting from cash withdrawals and henq 
the portion allowed to remain on brokers’ books. As has been stated, th 
total value of all contracts executed on an exchange during a give 
month represents the amount of credits made to customers’ accounts 
a result of sales. For March, 1929, these totalled $12,119,000,000." 
increase in the total of brokers’ loans during a period measures the ap 


*The reader is cautioned that the conclusion here is that distribution need 
increase the total of brokers’ loans and not that it never does. 
* Statistics as published in the New York Stock Exchange Bulletin. 
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cess of debits to customers’ accounts resulting from cash withdrawals over 
credits to customers’ accounts resulting from deposits of cash.* Brokers’ 
loans increased $126,000,000 during March, 1929.° Thus only 1 per 
cent of the total credits to customers’ accounts resulting from sales in 
' this month were cancelled by debits resulting from cash withdrawals. The 
remaining credits were allowed to stand or were cancelled by debits re- 
sulting from purchases. Table I gives the data for other months of 1929 
and for the first four months of 1930. According to this table, more than 


000,000 
000 


000,00) 


butors 


ve the 
RELATIVE Proportions oF Crepits ORIGINATING FROM Stock SALEs 
epends CANCELLED BY Desits Mave sy Net Casu WITHDRAWALS 


der to (January, 1929-April, 1930) 
t made Credits to Debits to Sales Sales credits 
Ina customers customers credits not cancelled 
originating from excess cancelled b by withdrawa 
unt to from sales withdrawals over| withdraw debits 
r total deposits debits 
(000,000) (000,000) (Per cent) (Per cent) 
short 
1929 
— 9,552 296 3.1 96.9 
resents February 10,090 —57 x 100.5 
March 12,119 126 1.0 99.0 
‘Be April 8, 695 —30 x 100.3 
he May 9,956 —9 x 100.0 
‘om June 7,755 406 5.2 94.8 
eacta j July 11,721 402 3.4 96.6 
rs hav August 12,154 408 3.3 96.7 
sed. l "3 September 13,518 668 4.9 95.1 
October 14,968 —2,441 x 116.3 
rt November 6,298 —2,092 x 133.2 
entime December 6,486 —27 x 100.4 
| 1930 
hey fel January 4,971 x 100.0 
hav February 5,991 183 3.0 97.0 
ey Dav March 8,177 489 6.1 93.9 
ey maj April 9,947 407 4.0 96.0 
+ Average of months having loan increases 3.8 96.2 
Ss. US 


993 per cent of the credits to customers’ accounts which resulted from 
“Wsales were allowed to remain on brokers’ books, and less than 7 per cent 
al "Pere cancelled by debits resulting from cash withdrawals. Even if one as- 
sumes that 99 per cent of the credits not cancelled by cash withdrawals 
ad been cancelled by pre-existing customers’ debit balances, it still fol- 


pete ows that brokers in the aggregate borrowed about as much from their 
100." ustomers as they did from banks.*® At any rate the total of customers’ 
; the a 


* For an account of how the various types of transactions affect the total of brokers’ 
ans, see the author’s article “The Economics of Brokers’ Loans,” American Economie 
Review, March, 1982. 

* Statistics as published in the New York Stock Exchange Bulletin. 
“For example, in March, 1929, credits from sales totalled $12,119,000,000. Upon 


need 
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free credit balances must have constituted a very large sum in 1929, The 
importance of this fact to the success or failure of any scheme to limit 
the use of bank credit by brokers is the subject of later discussion. 

It is the economic function of a stock market to maintain a place where 
persons may acquire and dispose of equities in business enterprises at 
fair prices. Theoretically, a fair price is any price that measures the 
worth of the proceeds to the seller and the worth of the stock to the pur- 
chaser. However, the urge to sell and the urge to buy may not coincide 
in regard to time. The speculator bridges this time-gap. For example, 


Scneputes I anp II 


April 6 | April 16 
Shares Price Shares Shares Price Shares 
demanded 8 offered demanded 3 offered 
21,000 67 77,000 49,000 91 49,000 
22,000 66 76,000 
23 , 000 65 75,000 73,000 67 25,000 
24,000 64 74,000 74,000 66 24,000 
25,000 63 73,000 75,000 65 23,000 
26, 000 62 72,000 76,000 64 22,000 
77,000 63 21,000 
49,000 39 49, 000 78,000 62 20, 000 
Scueputss I[-a anp II-a 
April6é April 16 
Shares Price | Shares Shares Price Shares 
demanded ~ offered demanded $ offered 
21,000 67 | 77,000 73,000 67 75,000 
22, 000 66 | 76,000 74,000 66 74,000 
23 , 000 65 | 75,000 75,000 65 23 , 000 
74,000 64 74,000 76,000 64 22,000 
75,000 63 | 73,000 77,000 63 21,000 
76,000 62 | 72,000 78,000 62 20, 000 


A may wish to dispose of his stock on April 6, while B may not decide 
to acquire it until April 16. After estimating what B will be willing to 
pay on the sixteenth, the speculator will offer A something less than this 
sum on the sixth. The difference between the prices on the two dates is 
the speculator’s compensation for his services and is the cost to investors 
of a continuous market. For example, suppose Schedule I represents the 
investment demand and supply for stock X on April 6 and that Schedule 
II represents the investment demand and supply for the same stock on 


deducting the $126,000,000 cancelled by customers’ withdrawals, $11,993,000,000 re- 
mains. Now if 99 per cent of this sum is assumed to have been cancelled by pre-ex- 
isting debit balances $119,930,000 is left to represent customers’ free credit balances. 
This is only $6,170,000 less than the amount of funds borrowed from banks and others 
during the month. 
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April 16. It is clear that sellers will sacrifice their stocks if they insist 
on selling on April 6 and that purchasers will pay outrageous prices if 
they purchase on April 16. However, the situation presents an opportun- 
ity for profit to whoever is willing to assume temporary ownership of 
the stock between the two dates; for it is evident that the market price 
would be 65 if the supply on the earlier date could be matched against 
the demand on the later date. Sensing this, the speculator will offer to 
buy 50,000 shares on April 6 at a price of $64 or lower and to sell these 
shares on April 16 at $66 or above. The changes which the addition of 
this speculative demand and supply makes in the actual demand and sup- 
ply for the two dates are exhibited in Schedules I-a and II-a. As a re- 
sult of the speculative demand, actual market prices on April 6 and 16 
will be $64 and $66, respectively. 

If the speculators operate on a 20 per cent margin, brokers will re- 


quire $2,560,000 of borrowed funds. The fact that banks (or customers) 


stand ready to advance this sum makes it possible for the market price 
on April 6 to be $64 instead of $89. Under the circumstances assumed, 
the higher price is justified because investors absorb the shares later. 
But with the aid of borrowed credits speculators could have boosted the 
price to $64 regardless of whether or not an investment demand at this 
price was actually to materialize later. When prices are raised in this 


' manner and no investment demand is forthcoming, borrowed funds are 


not being used legitimately. At such times the absence of an investment 
demand may go unnoticed because the large volume of speculative trad- 
ing (i.e., speculators selling to speculators) gives an appearance of 


_ normalcy. This type of purchasing, however, can support inflated prices 
_ only as long as someone is willing to supply the credits needed by brokers 


to offset the debits on their balance sheets. In 1928 and 1929 these 


| credits were supplied to a large extent by banks and corporations, mainly 


the latter. This did not indicate, as some have assumed, that “legitimate 
> was deprived of the funds loaned to speculators. On the con- 
trary, it meant that the sellers of securities and not the purchasers pos- 
sessed the funds borrowed by brokers. The sellers who withdrew funds 


| from the speculative market during these years were for the most part 


corporations that floated new stock issues.** So those who it was claimed 
were being deprived of funds were actually the ones who held the funds 


» while speculators held the bag. 


It is now possible to make three generalizations: first, the published 
total of brokers’ loans reveals only a portion of the borrowings that per- 


™ mit traders to operate on margin, the other portion being customers’ 


“This aspect of the brokers’ loan problem has been treated in detail by the au- 


thor in “The Economie Significance of Brokers’ Loans,” Journal of Political Economy, 
October, 1982. 
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credit balances, the total of which is unknown even to brokers; second, 
the use of borrowed funds by speculators is legitimate for purposes of 
enabling speculators to perform their proper function but not for pur. 
poses of raising stock prices to levels above investment values; and third, 
there is no way of knowing, except in retrospect, whether or not the 
funds loaned to speculators at any given time are being used legitimately, 

A general suspicion that borrowed funds were responsible for the in- 
flated stock prices of 1929 has led to agitation for some type of regula- 
tion. Many feel that the law should prohibit lending to brokers by cor. 
porations and should limit such lending by banks. Because this scheme 
of regulation erroneously assumes that the total of brokers’ loans indi- 
cates the total amount of credit being used by marginal operators, it will 
fail in its purpose. For illustrative purposes, assume that $2,000,000,000 
is the legal limit of brokers’ loans and that the following represents the 
speculative situation on some given date. 


BALANce SHEET or ALL BRoKkers 


Situation J 
Customers’ debit balances $1,500,000,000 Brokers’ loans $ 800,000,000 
Secured by stocks worth 244 Customers’ credit balances 700,000,000 
billion 
$1,500,000,000 $1,500,000,000 


Obviously the condition exhibited here contains no particular element 
of danger to speculators, since brokers may still legally borrow enough 
funds from banks to liquidate every dollar of their customers’ credit 
balances. Suppose now that the traders with credit balances begin to 
bid for the securities held by those with debit balances and that the lat- 
ter sell their holdings when the former’s bids reach $3,500,000,000. As- 
sume also that the sellers withdraw $200,000,000 of the proceeds in cash 
and leave the balance with brokers. The way in which these events change 
the speculative picture is shown below. 


ConsoLmpATep BALANCE SuHeEet or Att Brokers 
Situation ITI 


Customers’ debit balances $2,800,000,000 Brokers’ loans $1,000,000,000 
Secured by stocks worth 344 Customers’ credit balances —_1,800,000,000 

billion 
$2,800,000,000 $2,800,000,000 


A trader acquainted with the above details now would have some reason 
to be uneasy; for, if he is one of those with debit balances, he is quite apt 
to be called upon for an additional deposit of cash in case the customers 
with credit balances withdraw more than $1,000,000,000. On the other 
hand, if he is one of the traders with credit balances, he may experience 
difficulty in withdrawing his credits if a “run” on brokers develops. 
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Assume, however, that traders with credit balances do not request cash 
at this time but begin to bid for the stocks held by the traders with debit 
balances and that the turnover of shares takes place this time at a mar- 
ket value of $6,000,000,000. Suppose also that the sellers withdraw 
500,000,000 of the proceeds and leave the balance with brokers. The 
situation will have been altered to the following: 


ConsoLipATep Batance SuHeet or Att Brokers 


Situation IIT 
Customers’ debit balances $4,200,000,000 Brokers’ loans $1,500,000,000 
Secured by stocks worth 6 Customers’ credit balances 2,700,000,000 
billion 


$4,200,000,000 $4,200,000,000 


A condition fraught with danger now exists; for, if requests for cash ex- 
ceed 18.5 per cent of customers’ credit balances ($500,000,000), the 
legal limit of brokers’ borrowings will have been reached. Be that as it 
may, speculators will have no inkling of the trouble brewing, for it must 
be remembered that the total of customers’ credit balances is unknown 
even to brokers, and traders’ information is limited to statistics of 
brokers’ loans and estimations of the market value of all listed shares. A 
chart of this information might even be interpreted favorably by traders 
for it would reveal the fact that stock values had risen much faster than 
brokers’ loans and would lead to the conclusion that the technical posi- 
tion of the market had been improved.*? (See Chart I.) 

Suppose that traders holding credit balances of $800,000,000 begin 
to suspect that market prices have outrun real investment values and 
that a long time must elapse before corporate earnings will have in- 


_ creased sufficiently to cause investors to purchase stocks at their cur- 


rently quoted prices. If these traders begin to withdraw their funds, 


| brokers will have to call upon speculators to increase their margins even 


though debit balances may already be well secured. No improvement will 
result if marginal holders respond to this request by depositing addi- 
tional securities sufficient in value to secure their balances ten times over. 
The immediate need of brokers is for cash with which to meet requests 
for cash, Since it is doubtful if marginal speculators operating on bor- 
rowed funds maintain large idle cash reserves, a call for margin is quite 
apt to be answered by liquidation of stock holdings rather than by de- 
posits of cash. If this should be the case and if the stocks offered for sale 


®“Relative increases in brokers’ loans larger than the corresponding increases 
in stock prices normally means that buyers are borrowing more money upon securi- 
ties than the sellers had borrowed and thus suggests distribution. . . . On the other 
hand, a tendency for prices to rise more rapidly than loans indicates a better quality 
of buying and usually precedes a period of strength in security prices.” University 
of Denver Business Review, vol. iv, no. 10, December, 1928. 
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should be purchased by traders with credit balances, as is likely, the net 
effect would be that debit balances would be credited and credit balances 
would be debited. Yet brokers would receive no cash. The first marginal 
call would be followed therefore by a second and a third, each of which 
would merely result in more liquidation. This process would have to con- 
tinue until prices declined to a point low enough to attract cash buyers, 
By this time traders with credit balances who did not at first request cash 
will have become alarmed, confidence in the future will have been under- 
mined, and the demand for stocks will have vanished. 


Cuart I 
Billions 
7 
6 LStock d 
Values 
5 Ratio Broxers’ Loans To Marxer 
7 Att Stocks 

4 , Situation Ratio (per cent) 

I 82 

II 2814 
5 III 25 
1 
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0 l \ 
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Thus a limitation upon the total of brokers’ loans will not prevent ex- 
cessive marginal speculation nor inflation in stock prices because specv- 
lative trading in a bull market is essentially a buying and a selling upon 
open account with the banks supplying the funds needed to permit the 
occasional retirement of speculators with credit balances. Hence a law 
that limits brokers’ loans does not limit the credit that supports prices 
but only limits the extent to which banks may underwrite that credit. 
Such a mode of regulation tends to check the speculative fever after the 
real damage has been accomplished. As a result of it, a money panic in 
Wall Street would be in the offing whenever the total of customers’ credit 
balances becomes larger than the sum which the banks may still loan to 
brokers. It would seem, therefore, that regulation of brokers’ borrowings 
should include loans from customers as well as loans from banks so that 
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brokers will be able at any moment to convert credits in customers’ ac- 
counts into cash by borrowing from banks. If regulation is to stop short 
of loans from customers then the stock exchange should at least publish 
a semi-monthly total of customers’ credit balances so that traders may 
be warned when the danger zone is approached. 

All of the above discussion has taken for granted the practicability of 
estimating the quantity of credit that can be legitimately loaned to spec- 
ulators. Much of the popular discussion of this aspect of the problem 
has assumed that all lending to speculators is illegitimate. Such a view 
entirely overlooks the fact that speculation when not excessive performs 
a desirable function. This makes it axiomatic that the supply of credit 
made available to speculators should always be sufficient to enable them 
to perform their function. It is evident, however, that estimating the 
amount that constitutes a “sufficient supply” is not going to be an easy 
task; for a sum which might be ample for a given situation may be in- 
adequate for a second situation and yet be excessive for a third. 

Witrorp J. Erreman 

Albion College 
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FOREIGN INVESTMENT AND NATIONAL GAIN 


Mr. Keynes’s analysis of foreign investment is subject to certain emendations. First, 
his calculation of national gain or loss from foreign investment is incomplete because 
of failure to include the effect of the payment of interest on terms of trade. Second, 
if an investment is fully repaid the tendency, over the entire cycle of the investment, ig 
for terms of trade to be turned in favor of the lending country. Third, a country may 
conceivably gain from a shift in terms of trade not merely if goods formerly imported 
become cheaper, but even if it comes to import goods previously exported. 


At the end of the first volume of his Treatise on Money, Mr. Keynes 
attempts to arrive at a statement of the factors determining national 
gain or loss from foreign investment. The lending country, he says, is 
obliged to balance an increase in the marginal productivity of capital 
(higher interest rates than could be obtained on domestic investment) 
against a decrease in the marginal efficiency of the factors of produc- 
tion in obtaining foreign products through trade (worsened terms of 
trade). The net gain or loss from the lending operation is, therefore, 
declared to be the gain from the increased interest rate less the loss 
through worsened terms of trade.’ Mr. Keynes thereupon observes, “I 
see no presumption in favor of this quantity being positive rather than 
negative.” 

The statement is expressed in mathematical form in the following 
equation: “The net national gain (or loss) to our country, in respect 
of these two elements in the calculation, is s.L’—E, (p:—pz) + F, 
(q:—qz).””* The term s represents the rise in the rate of interest; L’ 
the amount of lending; E, the volume of exports and F, of imports in the 
new position; p, and q, the prices of exports and imports respectively 
in the old position; and p, and q, the prices of exports and imports re- 
spectively in the new position. The expression “old position” refers to 
the situation prevailing before the terms of trade have been altered and 
“new position” refers to the situation afterward. The quantity s.L’, 
therefore, represents the gain from higher return on the investment* 
and the quantity E, (p.—p.) — F. (q:—qz2) measures the loss from 
worsened terms of trade, i.e.. from the fall in prices of exports relative 
to imports. 

Mr. Keynes later acknowledges that this calculation fails to allow 

1 Keynes, A Treatise on Money, London (1980), vol. i, p. 845. 

? Ibid. 

* Ibid. Italics not in original. It is logically impossible to consider one of these two 
elements, s.L’, without considering a third. 

‘A slight abstraction is involved in this statement of the gain from the higher rate 
of return since it implies that the amount of lending would be the same if there were 
no foreign lending, Actually, s embraces not only the rise in the interest rate but also 
the difference between the yield of satisfaction from investing abroad and the yield 
of satisfaction from consuming otherwise that portion of the national income that 


would not have been invested at all except for the higher return afforded by foreign 
investment. A more precise statement might, however, be so unwieldy as to be confusing. 
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for “the subsequent effects of foreign investment in turning the terms 
of trade the other way when interest comes to be paid.’* But failure 
to allow for these effects would seem to destroy the validity of the equa- 
tion. The gain from the increased interest rate is significant only if and 
when the interest is paid. The mere prospect of an interest return is 
not relevant and not until the sum s.L’ is received does the country 
actually gain. It is not the promise but the realization of the higher re- 
turn that benefits the country. But the sum s.L’ cannot be paid without 
the income from foreign investments tending to turn the terms of trade 
in favor of the lending country. Therefore, it is logically incorrect to 
employ s.L’ in the equation without including a value to indicate the 
effect on terms of trade that inseparably accompanies it. That is to say, 
we are dealing in two periods of time, although there may, admittedly, 
be overlapping of these periods. The first period is at the time the loan 
is made and the second is at the time interest payments are being ef- 
fected. It is perfectly logical to discuss by itself the worsening of terms 
of trade that the first operation involves. As soon, however, as we move 
into the second period and include s.L’ it becomes necessary to include 
the effect on terms of trade that accompanies s.L’. It is no more ad- 
missible to include s.L’ and omit the trade effect than it would be to 
include the trade effect and disregard s.L’. 

The equation as it stands is not only inadequate as a statement of 
total gains and losses® but it is not consistent within itself. One cannot 
include s.L’ without including E;(ps—-p2) — Fs(qs—qz2) where E; is 
the volume of exports and F; of imports in the interest receiving posi- 
tion; pe and qs the prices of exports and imports respectively in Mr. 
Keynes’ “new” position; and ps; and q; their prices in the interest receiv- 
ing position. This quantity represents the improvement in the terms of 
trade for the lending country that presumably follows receipts of s.L’, 
the higher return on the investments.’ The equation, then, should read: 
The national gain (or loss) to the lending country is 


s.L’— E, (pi:— pa) + (qi: — qe) + Es (ps — pz) — Fs (qs — 


It is true that this quantity also may be either negative or positive 
but it should be evident that the quantity here expressed is more likely 


cit., p. 345. 

*See p. 469. 

"The quantity stated here represents not merely the effect of s.L’, the difference 
between the return received from abroad and the return that would have been obtained 
at home, but rather the effect of the entire interest return from abroad. 

*Even this statement, as is shown below (p. 469), does not include all the elements 
that ultimately enter into the determination of gain or loss from foreign investment. 
It is, however, accurate for the period of lending and the period of interest payment, 
which are the two periods involved in Mr. Keynes’s equation. 
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to be positive than is the value expressed in the incomplete form of the 
equation given by Mr. Keynes. 

While this covers the most fundamental criticism of Mr. Keynes's 
discussion of foreign investment, another criticism concerns his state- 
ment, “Whether on balance there is a national gain or loss as a result 
of the increased proportion of investment abroad depends on a compari- 
son between the prospective gain of increased future income from foreign 
investment and of improved terms of trade when this income is being 
paid and the immediate loss occasioned by the deterioration in the terms 
of trade whilst the foreign investment is taking place; i.e., on the elas- 
ticity of demand for investment at home in terms of the rate of interest 
and the elasticity of the world’s demand for our goods and our demand 
for theirs.’ 

In this statement Mr. Keynes includes the effect upon terms of trade 
at the time interest payments are being received. Unless he has stretched 
the meaning of the word “income” he does not, however, include the effect 
of repayment of principal. At the present time a certain cynicism on this 
point is doubtless justified not only because of the recurrence of default or 


repudiation but also because repayment of principal, as in the case of’ 


direct investment, may be undesirable.*° But it is incorrect to offer this as 
a general expression of the gain or loss on balance since part of the pay- 
ments involved are not included. 

The repayment of _— il presumably involves a transfer of pur- 
chasing power to the inve a country equal to the original transfer 
from it to the ie country.’ If we assume that principal i is fully 
repaid and that this repayment "affects the terms of trade in the same 
degree as did the extension of the loan, it follows that the original 
worsening of terms to which Mr. Keynes calls attention is offset by an 
equal improvement in terms at the later period so that the higher in- 
terest return constitutes a net gain. Moreover, the payment of interest 
has the same effect as the repayment of principal so far as the terms of 
trade are concerned. Consequently, in addition to the improvement in 
terms of trade resulting from the repayment of principal—just equal, 
it may be assumed, to the original worsening in terms at the time the 


* Op. cit., p. 844. Grave doubt has recently been cast on the conventional view that 


relative elasticities of demand and supply solely determine the degree of alteration in 
terms of trade. (See F. D. Graham, “The Theory of International Values,” Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, vol. 46, 1931-32, pp. 581-616.) Whatever the reason for the shift, 
the effect of any such alteration in terms upon the country producing the goods will 
depend largely upon the conditions under which production takes place. An unfavor- 
able shift in the terms of trade will be aggravated if expansion in the production of 
export goods occurs under conditions of increasing cost. On the other hand, it will be 
partially offset if the goods are produced under conditions of decreasing cost. 

” Default and repudiation affect interest payments quite as much as they do re- 
payment of principal, so the latter can scarcely have been omitted on this score. 


“Or greater if allowance be made for brokers’ commissions and sales below par. 
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loan was made—there is an improvement in terms of trade resulting 
from interest payments. Viewing the entire cycle of an investment abroad, 
the payments made to the lending country are, ideally, greater than the 
payments made to the borrowing country by the amount of the interest 
payments. This constitutes, on balance, a tendency for terms of trade 
to be turned im favor of the lending country.’? Consequently, the gain 
from a higher rate of return is, over the entire cycle of investment, sub- 
ject to addition and not subtraction, as Mr. Keynes suggests, by reason 
of the effect of such capital movements upon terms of trade.” 

The possible effects of an increase in a country’s, and presumably 
in the world’s, productivity are much more far-reaching than might at 
first appear. As a result of the linking up of competition, an increase 
in productivity will affect not only industries and countries that produce 
similar or substitute articles. If there were complete lack of friction it 
would affect all other productive activity. 

This gives us the basis for a final amendment that is necessary for 
the sake of accuracy. Mr. Keynes declares that the investing country 
(country B) “thas three possible sources of gain, namely, the higher 
rate of interest on part of her savings, a subsequent reversal of the 
change in the terms of trade when the interest on the new loans is being 
remitted or when the new loans are ultimately paid off, and a possible 
future cheapening as a result of the new investment of the cost of goods 
which she is in the habit of purchasing from A.”** To this statement 
must be added the words, “or which it now becomes profitable for her 
to import from abroad.” Not only may B gain from obtaining goods for- 


“It is apparent that the equation given above, while logically consistent in its 
mended form, remains incomplete as a statement of total gain or loss from foreign 
investment. A complete statement would include a quantity indicating the favorable 
effect on terms of trade of the repayment of principal. 

The more favorable terms lie in the future whereas the less favorable terms apply 
to the present. It may, perhaps, be assumed that the process of discount renders the 
present worth of these influences the same, so that neither addition nor subtraction 
is warranted by reason of this factor. It is possible, also, to argue that the payment 
of interest and repayment of principal may be so gradual as not to lead to a material 
improvement in terms of interchange. That this is a possibility cannot be denied but 
in the absence of either quantitative or qualitative analysis on this point it must be 
assumed that the influence on terms of trade is proportional to the volume of transfers 
regardless of how these are distributed over time. Moreover, it is no less true that 
the transfer of purchasing power at the time the investment is originally made may 
ilso be extended over a considerable period of time. Under ideal conditions this would 
be brought about as follows: At the time the loan is made exchange moves against 
the lending country. This leads to a movement of short-term capital toward that 
country, attracted by the prospect of a return over and above interest through a rise 
in the exchange rate. The result of these cross-currents in the movement of capital 
is to reduce the net capital transfer at a given time and, by the gradual liquidation 
of the short-term investment, to effect the actual transfer of the original investment 
gradually instead of suddenly. 

“Op. cit., p. 335. 
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merly imported from A more cheaply than she did before (which seem; 
to be implied in this statement), but also she may now be able by importa. 
tion to secure more cheaply than before goods previously imported from 
countries other than A, or even goods that were previously produced 
at home. She may gain even though the article now imported displaces 
a commodity which the investing country previously exported. On the 
other hand, the possible cheapening of the articles produced in A may 
injure B if B is a competitor in their production but consumes rela- 
tively little of them. The investing country benefits if it gains more as 
an importer than it loses as an exporter, i.e., than it loses by shifting to 
what was previously a less advantageous industry. 

In conclusion, it must be admitted that most of the material here pre- 
sented is suggested in one way or another in the pages under examina- 
tion. But Mr. Keynes has allowed himself to advance propositions that 
are not consistent with statements elsewhere made. It is hoped that this 
discussion may help to remedy certain of the defects that Mr. Keynes 
has so gallantly ackowledged to exist in the Treatise. 

Cuaries R. WHITTLEsEY 

Princeton University 
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THE HUNGARIAN THRIFT-CROWN 


The thrift-crown was a unit of account adopted by Hungary in 1924. Its value 
in paper crowns was computed daily on the basis of three international quotations. 
Its purpose was to mitigate some of the ill effects of the rapid depreciation of the 
currency: remove speculation, encourage saving, correct the debtor-creditor relation- 
ship, and provide a basis for tax valuation. The brevity of the Hungarian experiment 
nullified its usefulness to a large degree. It existed for only four months. During 
that period speculation continued and savings declined. The over-valuation of the 
thrift-crown resulted in an over-correction of the debtor-creditor relationship. This 
episode suggests, however, possibilities for the removal of the more objectionable 
results of inflation on the national economy. Further experimentation is neces- 
sary before a satisfactory formula for the required unit of account can be devised. 
Such a formula must of necessity vary with the various stages of the inflation and the 
inter-relation of domestic prices and foreign exchange rates. 


The Hungarian currency, like that of many other belligerent coun- 
tries, depreciated during the war, and continued to do so at an acceler- 
ating pace after the cessation of hostilities. After the beginning of 1923, 
consequent largely upon the woeful results of Finance Minister Hegedues’ 
internal reconstruction scheme, it became increasingly apparent that a 
reversal of the downward trend of economic events would be possible 
only with outside assistance. Efforts were made to secure a foreign loan 
large enough to cover the budgetary deficit, in order to finance the 
necessary period of transition. There were prospects of success toward 
the end of the year, and the crown held relatively stable. As the result 
of an unfavorable turn in the negotiations for a foreign loan, however, 
the crown began to depreciate again at the beginning of 1924, losing 
38 per cent of its value in one day. It was at this time that the govern- 
ment made its final independent effort at internal reform by introducing 
a new unit of account, the thrift-crown (Sparkrone, Takarékkorona), 
which existed contemporaneously with the paper crown. The experiment 
is apparently unique in monetary annals, and merits comment, although 
it lasted for only four months. 

The thrift-crown, created on February 20, 1924, was a unit of credit, 
devised to serve as a stable measure of value in the event of a further 
depreciation of the crown. It existed only in the realm of accounting, 
and no corresponding notes were actually printed. Its value in paper 
crowns, as calculated daily by the Hungarian Note Institute’s thrift- 
crown commission, was based on three international quotations: the 
crown rate abroad, the foreign exchange rate in Budapest, and the 
price of six arbitrage securities traded between Budapest and Vienna. 
Although the Note Institute, established after the liquidation of the 
Austro-Hungarian Bank to serve temporarily until a Hungarian cen- 
tral bank should be created, accepted thrift-crown current account de- 
posits, and was permitted to discount only thrift-crown bills, the use 
of the new unit in commerce was not compulsory; obligations contracted 
in thrift-crowns were, however, legal. 
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To illustrate the operation of the system, assume that “A” had 
borrowed 100 paper crowns, which he agreed to return in thrift-crowp 
values at the end of thirty days; and assume further that by that time 
the paper crown value of the thrift-crown had risen 10 per cent. Then 
“A” ’s obligation would have increased automatically to 110 paper 
crowns. It was hoped that this new unit of account would remove some 
of the more objectionable results of the depreciation of the currency; 
especially, that it would stop speculation and slow down the rate of 
depreciation, correct the debtor-creditor relationship and encourage 
saving, and, finally, provide a stable basis for tax purposes. 

The criteria for evaluating Hungary’s experience with the new unit 
of account are found in the degree to which the unit fulfilled these func- 
tions. Depreciation benefits those who obtain credits which they can 
repay in a depreciated currency; speculation on further depreciation 
serves to enhance the depreciation itself. The introduction of the thrift- 
crown removed the temptation to borrow from the Note Institute, the 
only source of credit in the country, with a view to repayment in de- 
preciated currency. Its contribution to the elimination of speculation 
was, however, insignificant. First, the efforts of the government to in- 
troduce the thrift-crown into every branch of economic intercourse 
proved futile because of the complexity of the concept.* Second, many 
traders preferred transactions in paper crowns because the accompany- 
ing speculative element contributed additional zest to business. Finally, 
the banks carried thrift-crown entries only at the specific request of the 
customer, and after doing so hastened to transfer the entries to their 
current accounts with the Note Institute, in order to free themselves 
of the loss in case of further depreciation of the currency. 

In the absence of reliable statistical data, an interpretation of the 
influence of the thrift-crown on the behavior of savings can at best be 
only approximate, concerned with the direction of the movement rather 
than its magnitude. The thrift-crown deposits with the postal savings 
banks increased until the end of April, and then declined. Similar de 
posits with all financial institutions, including the postal system, appear 
to have increased only until the end of March. The trend of the thrift- 
crown current accounts placed by the financial institutions with the 
Note Institute is similar. On the assumption that the financial institu- 
tions passed on the risk of the thrift-crown accounts to the Note Insti- 
tute, it is safe to conclude that in spite of the introduction of a relatively 
stable unit of account, the amount of deposits and savings declined dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1924. This conclusion is supported by the 
behavior of all deposits in Hungarian financial institutions, which, cal- 
culated in gold units, declined 25 per cent during the first half of 1924.’ 


*S. Varga, “Die Sparkrone” in Ungarische Jahrbuecher, 1924, p. 215. 
* Magyar Statisztikai Szemle, 1924, p. 408. 
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There remains one last, very important consideration: how did the 
introduction of the unit of account affect the debtor-creditor relation- 
ship? How did the merchant fare who carried on his transactions with 
borrowed thrift-crown capital? The following table summarizes the 
pertinent statistical material ; where possible, it refers to the last day of 
the month 3 

March April May June 23 

February 27, 1924 = 100 

Thrift-crown rate in paper crowns 25 132 125 
Unweighted index of wholesale prices 123 120 
retail prices 147 157 
W holes: ule price of livestock 150 144 
129 119 
125 119 
116 116 
i 106 106 
Hungarian crown rate in Vienna 153 135 
U.S. dollar rate in Budapest 133 126 
Price of arbitrage securities 94 65 


The value of the thrift-crown in terms of paper crowns ascended 
steadily until the end of May; then, after reaching 132, it declined to 
125 by June 23. Wholesale prices exceeded the thrift-crown rate by 2 
per cent at the end of March, but then fell behind, and were 5 per cent 
below it on June 23. Of five specific commodities, the wholesale price of 


only one, livestock, advanced sufficiently during the four months to have 
compensated the business-man for an investment in terms of thrift- 
crowns.* An investment in terms of thrift-crowns in the other four com- 
modities would have been accompanied by a loss, greatest in the case of 
crude oil and least in the case of flour; loss in two commodities would 
have been avoided by the sale of the merchandise before the end of April. 
The government’s effort at mitigating the ill effects of inflation on the 
debtor-creditor relationship thus served to handicap rather than aid 
business; particularly so because the Note Institute, now virtually the 
only source of credit, was permitted to discount only thrift-crown bills. 
Consequently, between January 1 and June 238, 1924, the ratio of its 
portfolio to the quantity of its notes in circulation was reduced from 
60 to 47 per cent. 

The failure of the new unit of account to correct, or rather its success 
in over-correcting, the debtor-creditor relationship is ascribable to its 
theoretical foundation, the assumption that prices and foreign exchange 
move in harmony. From the end of February to the end of June, when 
the note circulation doubled and the Hungarian crown on the Vienna 
Exchange depreciated 85 per cent, wholesale prices in paper crowns 
rose only 20 per cent. The disparity becomes even greater if we segregate 


. Assembled from the publications of the Hungarian Statistical Office. 
*Gy. Szigeti, “A takarékkorona szerepe . . .” in Statisztikai Szemle, 1924, p. 215. 
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domestic from foreign goods in the composition of the index: wholesale 
prices of foreign and domestic commodities advanced 8 and 29 per cent, 
respectively. 

Of the three quotations which entered into the making of the paper 
crown rate of the thrift-crown, the rate of the United States dollar jy 
Budapest was relatively inactive; the Devisenzentrale appears to have 
changed its quotations for the dollar in accordance with the changes of 
the thrift-crown rate. Consequently, the proximity of the thrift-crowp 
rate to wholesale prices was the result of an accidental downward bias 
due to the inclusion of the price of arbitrage securities, which declined 
35 per cent during the four months. Law did not prescribe the relative 
importance of the three factors entering into the making of the thrift- 
crown quotation. Our analysis indicates that in practice a smaller weight 
was given to the price of arbitrage securities than to either of the other 
two components. 

The thrift-crown, like the Note Institute and the Devisenzentrale, 
ended its brief existence on June 24, 1924, when the first Hungarian 
National Bank became a reality. The brevity of the experiment natv- 
rally nullified its usefulness in facilitating valuation for tax purposes, 
It had a history long enough, however, to point to the possibility of 
utilizing some relatively stable unit of account for the purpose of miti- 
gating the destructive effects of a depreciating currency. Further ex- 
perimentation is necessary before a correct formula for such a unit 
can be devised. Post-war observations, indicating that the rate of de- 
preciation depends in part upon the chronological phase of the inflation, 
cast doubt on the value of an index of foreign exchange depreciation as 
a guide for internal stabilization. The Hungarian experience points to 
the advisability of tying a thrift-crown arrangement to an index of in- 
ternal prices. 

Lowe tu L. Ecker 

Columbia University 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Comment on Significance of Stock Exchange Boom 


In the June, 1982, issue of the Review Mr. Lindley Fraser set forth the 
thesis that the stock market “boom” which developed in the years prior to 
1929 was of material assistance, if not indeed essential, in reéstablishing 
an equilibrium between the savings and the investment of society. It was 
of assistance because as an essential] factor in the “boom” there came “arti- 
ficially cheap capital,” and it was the artificially cheap capital which estab- 
lished a new equilibrium between savings and investment. There is some 
question whether Mr. Fraser adequately clarifies this central point in his 
discussion. By the fall of 1929 industry had become unable to absorb further 
capital except at a decreased rate of return; and current investment slack- 
ened relative to saving. The result was an excess of current saving over 
current investment, and from the maladjustment arose various economic diffi- 
culties. Thus Mr. Fraser holds that the “boom” rested upon essential economic 
factors. Elsewhere, however, he appears to assume that it rested upon arti- 
ficially cheap capital. 

It is essential to be definite as to the meaning of the terms savings, invest- 
ment, and artificially cheap capital. By savings is understood here any un- 
spent portions of the incomes of the factors of production, and by saving is 
understood the phenomenon of refraining from spending such income. In spite 
of certain passages it is doubtful that by the term “savings” Mr. Fraser 
means simply investment funds. By investment, he means the value of that 
portion of production which is diverted into productive channels as inter- 
mediate or capital goods. The meaning of artificially cheap capital is not en- 
tirely clear. In so far as the economic causes assigned to the “boom” can be 
resolved into a lowered interest rate due to decreasing economic marginal pro- 
ductivity of capital, the lower rates of interest can scarcely be said to lead to 
“artificially” cheap capital. Considering international movements, it is appar- 
ent that capital can be artificially cheap in the sense of being augmented by 
inward movement of investment funds or gold shipments. This use of terms 
on the other hand, raises the question whether such excess investment funds 
should be called excess “savings.” 

International relationships may be considered preceding conditions to the 
problem, or themselves considered active factors. The latter case no doubt is 
true to life, but it is not clear how this latter case fits into Mr. Fraser’s argu- 
ment. The direct disadvantage (except to savers) of an excess of saving over 
investment is not clear, if investment funds in any case are procured in a 
world market. If foreign (imported) investment funds are included in sav- 
ings, the total saving can scarcely be called inelastic. In either case the central 
question of reéstablishing an equilibrium still remains. 

Specifically what happens as the result of the injection of “artificially 
cheap” capital: does the cheap capital lead to a new equilibrium of current 
saving and current investment? Sooner or later, in the prosperous stages of 
the cycle the ingenuity commanded by industry proves insufficient for the task 
of finding new fields as lucrative as the old. Gradually it becomes evident to 
great numbers of entrepreneurs that they must restrict their borrowings or 
obtain funds at a lower interest rate. 

Savers then have to make the decision whether to loan their savings at the 
lower rates offered, or to withhold them from the market. If the lower rates 
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are accepted, the problem of a disequilibrium of saving and investment yj] 
not arise. If savings represent a flow of foreign funds, of course the flow may 
cease or be reversed. Then, however, saving is not inelastic as it is assumed. 
Two alternatives by which saving will exceed investment obviously are open: 
first, the spending of more income on consumption; and secondly, the with- 
holding—or hoarding—of an accumulating reservoir of idle savings. 

The diversion of savings into consumption under these circumstances may 
be negligible. Saving is inelastic, it is said, and little affected by the rate of 
interest paid for savings. This paradoxical responsiveness and lack of re. 
sponsiveness on the part of savings seems required in the line of thought 
followed by Mr. Fraser. There is a way out of the paradox, though to follow 
it offers a difficulty at another point. If in the mind of an individual, a given 
rate of interest only equals or slightly more than equals the risk involved jn 
loaning, then a fall in the rate may mean no advantage, or in fact an actual 
disadvantage, in loaning as opposed to holding idle savings. This would hold 
true regardless of the actual rate of interest, and it offers the possibility of 
an excess of saving over current investment. ‘ 

Into this situation of an excess of saving there is injected some considerable 
amount of “‘artificially cheap capital.”’ In this cheapening of credit, or capital, 
lies essentially the beginning of a stock market “boom.” But how does this 
affect the lack of balance between saving and investment? Industry obtains 
money capital more cheaply than before. It is able therefore, to expand its 
operation. Saving, being inelastic, will continue much as usual. In fact, there 
is considerable reason to think that it will increase somewhat. The responsive- 
ness of saving to the rate of interest is quite a different thing from its re- 
sponsiveness to changes in income. Larger incomes may stimulate it. For the 
present argument it is sufficient, however, to assume that the flow of savings 
continues as before. 

A different line of effect flowing from cheaper money capital is that upon 
security prices. Cheaper money capital will mean, of course, that new security 
issues will carry lower nominal rates of return, and old issues with fixed rates 
of return, will be revalued at corresponding rates. Prices of old issues will 


rise. This last phenomenon, so the argument runs, leads to speculation in 
securities; and herein lies one of the forces tending toward a new equilibrium. 
With rising security prices, the speculating group as a whole will make money 
profits. These profits will be irregular or extraordinary profits, and as a con- 
sequence of this characteristic will be spent more freely than would ordinary 


income. It appears essential to the theory, moreover, that these profits (hence 
losses) represent the savings of other income earners. Thus when they are 
spent (in part) on consumption, the total body of accumulated savings is 
decreased. 

This point does not appear entirely clear. If the “boom” is founded upon 
an economic basis why do those persons who own standing issues of securities 


wish to sell their holdings? If they do sell, where is the loss, and where is 
the speculative profit? Why are other persons anxious to buy standing issues 


if they pay no better than do new issues? There may be a possibility of still 
further appreciation, but there will be this possibility on new issues also. This 
possibility for old issues will be no less for present owners than for other 
persons who might consider buying securities. So long as standing issues do 
pay better than new issues there is good reason for the present owners to hold 
them. Trading of securities is in no way essential to a rise in security values. 
To establish definite and fairly exact prices some trading, of course, is re 
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| quired, but the very fact that a “boom” is characterized by so great a volume 


of trading seems evidence against the assumption of an essentially economic 
basis. 

A logical reason for security holders to let go their holdings would be that 
values rose so high, and rates of return consequently fell so low, that like 
other savers already withholding their savings, these owners felt unwilling 
to leave their savings invested. They might well feel that the new rate of 
interest no more than equalled the risk and trouble involved in investment. If 
this were true, it appears clear that those savers who withheld their savings 
at an earlier stage for the same reason, would now have added incentive for 
continuing to withhold them. 

If profits from security trading were necessarily considered extraordinary 
profits, it would be excellent reason for security owners to keep their holdings 
instead of selling them. Until a security is revalued, it will, other things 
equal, earn as high a rate of interest as formerly, and this will now be a 
hicher rate than new issues earn. This is sufficient reason for holding it in- 
stead of selling it. Only because a given security is revalued, and considered 
to have greater capital value and lower return, can its owner afford to part 
with it. In this sense, it is revalued before the sale is consummated, not by the 
sale. Even if the increases which are liquidated by sales were all spent in 
consumption, savings would not have been reduced by the cheaper credit. It 
is not evident that increases in security values based upon a decreased indus- 
trial return and correspondingly decreased interest rate will absorb any part 
of the accumulated idle savings, because the corresponding gains represent 
not transferred savings but new money capital. In this respect security value 


| fluctuations based upon an “artificial wave of optimism,” and perhaps man- 


ipulation, may be quite a different thing. An orgy of trading might result in 
equal losses and gains. 

For the consumption of speculative, or stock-trading, gains to lessen the 
volume of savings, the corresponding losses would have to fall upon other 
savers. Further, for it to bring savings and investment into a stable equilibri- 


; um, it would have to cut down the current flow of income into savings. Con- 


sumption of speculative gains would afford but a momentary adjustment. 
Perpetual speculation would be required to drain away savings as they were 
created. Were these gains—or losses—all spent in consumption, undoubtedly 
some of the new capital would go into consumption before being used in ex- 
panding production, and also the stock of savings probably would be reduced. 
This last is in a way equivalent to saying that the flow of income into idle 
savings would momentarily be reduced. It is not clear, however, how the re- 
duction of the flow into idle savings could outlast the period of speculation 
based upon cheapening capital, or credit. 

It seems possible that Mr. Fraser has credited the results of the purely 


speculative operations with a permanence which rightly attaches only to the 
] 


} purely economie changes. Perhaps too it is doubtful whether the line of rea- 


soning which he follows distinguishes sufficiently the flow of current savings 
from the accumulated reservoir of savings. 

So far as the main question is concerned, one still must ask whether 
“artificially cheap capital” changes the situation in any of its fundamentals. 
Lither with or without this cheaper capital, some further factor must be 
introduced by the influence of which to reach a new equilibrium. According to 
the conditions posited, an impasse is reached when current savings first rise 
above current investment of savings. Cheaper capital can offer a temporary 
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diversion of interest, but not a solution. Must not the solution rest with some 
further factor or require a change in the stated conditions? 
Donatp Jackson 
Washington, D.C. 


Letter from Thorstein Veblen 


My colleague, Mr. Joseph Dorfman, who is engaged in preparing a life 
history of Thorstein Veblen, has made the enclosed letter available for pub- 
lication. At the time of its writing, Veblen was engaged as an investigator for 
the Food Administration and Mr. Isador Lubin was his assistant. Two para- 
graphs of purely personal matter are omitted. 

It seems to me that the document possesses great interest, in spite of its 
brevity, for two reasons: first, that it represents so great a departure from 
the elaborate style of Veblen’s books; and, second, that it shows clearly in 
a practical situation Veblen’s settled view as to the relative importance of 
“industrial” and “pecuniary” considerations. 

Carter Goopricu 

Columbia University 


“106 Lathrop Road 
“Columbia, Missouri 
“2 April 1918 

“My Dear Mr. Pear-: 

“This is again a report ad interim and consists of opinions and explana- 
tions. I expect to follow it in two days with a more extended and more matter- 
of-fact statement. 

“As the outcome of my own inquiries in Minneapolis and Mr. Lubin’s 
information from the Dakotas and Iowa, I have reached a very decided im- 
pression that the case of North Dakota is critical and urgent. The critical 
region is chiefly in North Dakota in the west, and in a degree in eastern Mon- 
tana and reaching over slightly to South Dakota. Geographically it is an area 
that was subject to drought last season and consequently to crop failure in a 
degree. In this area, particularly inside of the boundaries of North Dakota, 
the farmers are short of seed—wheat, corn and barley—and also short of 
labor and of funds with which to hire labor for the planting season. By a 
peculiar complication they are also unable to borrow. The Farm Loan cor 
poration (branch of the Treasury Department) with local headquarters at 
Minneapolis refuses on grounds of formality to lend to the North Dakota 
farmers because they are unable to give a Ist lien on crops or real estate to 
cover the loan. A county bonding measure passed in North Dakota this last 
season is held to impose a Ist lien on the crops and real-estate, which 
affords the Farm Loan people an excuse for refusing to act. This much is 
fact. The following is opinion. The Farm Loan people, in collusion with the 
A. F. of L. representatives of the Department of Labor and equally political 
representatives of the Department of Agriculture, are collusively playing 
politics to queer the Non Partisan League (which is in control in North 
Dakota) at all costs. The fortunes of the War and the chances of famine are 
a secondary consideration in the County, State and National party politics of 
these northwestern states. All this is only known, not proven, but well enough 
known for all that. 

“The situation in North Dakota, therefore, cannot be saved without sacri- 
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fcing certain formalities. It is doubtful if sufficient spring-wheat seed can 
now be got into the state and distributed soon enough in any case; very 
doubtful. Suitable seed corn—Northern Flint—can probably not be found 
short of New England, and can not be moved across to North Dakota in time 
(about the 20th May) unless the Railroads can be induced to make a special 
order and a special effort. (In this connection, I gravely suspect that the 
Railway Administration will lend itself to political manoeuvres for defeating 
the Non Partisan League.) The best chance would be for seed barley, which 
can apparently be found in Canada, perhaps in Minnesota to some extent, 
and on the Pacific Coast. Barley can be sown later than Spring wheat; so 
that there is still time to get the seed barley into the state and distributed 
early enough to cause no hindrance to the barley crop. But to get the seed into 
the farmers’ hands the Food Administration will have to disregard formalities 
and go over the heads of the Farm Loan people as well as of the representa- 
tives of the Agricultural Department. It appears to be not a question of 
placing Farm Loans and of the purchase of the seed by the farmers, so much 
as it is a question of distributing the seed and getting it planted, and then 
patching up the monetary questions involved afterward. I would like to sug- 
gest also that, for the sake of procuring a supply of labor in the Dakotas, 
all Federal indictments and prosecutions against supposed members of the 
I.W.W. be immediately quashed, and that prompt measures be taken to pre- 
vent County and State authorities in these Northwestern states from hinder- 
ing the free movement of workmen and from prosecuting any persons for 
the time being on the ground of alleged working men’s disturbances or of 
affiliations with the I.W.W. This is also a political complication and is closely 
bound up with the campaign of the old-line politicians against the Non 
Partisan League. 

“You will appreciate that, in what I have been saying, my only point is to 
bring out the necessity of prompt and independent action on the part of the 
Food Administration if it is to save the grain crops in this particular area 
of North Dakota. What I have said about the politics of the case I should 
probably not be able to substantiate to the satisfaction of anyone who is 
interested in these politics on one side or the other. It is only an outsider’s 
impression of a particular political muddle and the mischief which it is caus- 
ing just now.” 

“Yours very truly, 
“T. B. Ves_en” 
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REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 


General Works, Theory and Its History 


Thorstein Veblen: A Chapter in American Thought. By Ricuarp Victo, 
Trccart. (Berkeley: Univ. of California Press. 1932. Pp. viii, 126.) 

The main chapters of Dr. Teggart’s little book are devoted to “The 
cultural and intellectual influences reflected in Veblen’s life and writ- 
ings,” “Veblen’s critical approach to the problems of economic science,” 
and “Veblen’s constructive contribution: a technique for social criticism,” 
In effect, it is a detailed criticism of Veblen’s ideas and principal eco- 
nomic works by a careful but entirely unsympathetic reader. 

One might at the start be misled into thinking that a “psychogenetic” 
explanation of Veblen himself was being attempted. Veblen’s rural up- 
bringing is made accountable, unconvincingly, for his “skeptical animus.” 
Lutheranism, Kant, Hegel, Marx, Darwin, evolutionary anthropology, 
pragmatism, and other intellectual influences are marshalled, in con- 
junction with his personal history, as the background for his special 
skeptical animus toward the doctrines of economics. 

Gradually, however, one notes the undercurrent of antagonistic con- 
ment, and presently realizes that Veblen is not being explained, but 
flayed. Anyone who has read Veblen with eyes half open knows ina 
limited way how he lays himself open to attack. Indeed his extreme wil- 
nerability seems almost a matter of intention, and might be interpreted 
as partially grounded in humor. On the other hand, few readers are 
sufficiently acquainted with the fields of knowledge upon which Veblen 
draws to form an intelligent opinion concerning the extent to which he 
misuses his sources or addles his collateral ideas. It is in pursuing him 
into his sources that Dr. Teggart in this study goes beyond any earlier 
comment on Veblen. Partly from secondary, partly from original, sources 
he has equipped himself with knowledge at least sufficient to “make a 
case”’ against Veblen, charging misuse and mixture of ideas amounting 
at times to intellectual dishonesty. 

In addition to evidence that Veblen bases his positions at different 
points upon mutually irreconcilable concepts, there is much shrewd 
comment, together with a fairly comprehensive bill of stock complaints, 
such as that “Veblen assumed the fact which it was his business to prove 
—the biological analogy in its relationship to the history of man” (p 
84). A number of the criticisms, while properly included, serve only the 
supererogatory purpose of showing that many of the anthropological 
and psychological dicta are thoroughly untenable. At times the level of 
criticism drops to unkind misrepresentation, as for example that Veblen 
“occupied himself with attempts to identify this philosophy with every 
shift of popular thought which enjoyed intellectual vogue” (p. 36). 
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It appears to be Dr. Teggart’s opinion that Veblen’s work is essen- 
ally “interventionist” propaganda, that the strongest intellectual in- 
fuence upon him was Marxist, and that his attack upon economic theory 
was in reality merely a covert attack upon the economic system to the 
defense of which the “naturalistic” economists were committed. What- 
ever the element of truth in this opinion, it seems to deny to Veblen that 
true interest in the intellectual elucidation of social phenomena which 
one supposes him to have possessed. 

Exhibiting a conscientious refusal to find merit in Veblen’s work, 
Dr. Teggart enters an oblique defense of types of economic theory which 
Veblen condemned. He does not, however, make any constructive con- 
tribution to the problem with which Veblen was centrally concerned, the 
relation of technical economic doctrines both to the facts of social or- 
ganization and to the impinging areas of sociological thought. 

Pavut T. Homan 

Cornell University 

NEW BOOKS 
H. Die Grundlagen der Gkonomischen Theorie: eine Ein- 
fihrung. (Tiibingen: Mohr. 1933. Pp. iv, 100. RM.3.60.) 
Carraneo, P. La distribuzione della ricchezza: annualmente prodotta. 

(Turin: Frat. Bocca. 1933. Pp. xi, 313. L. 32.) 

Keynes, J. M. Essays in biography. (New York: Harcourt Brace. 1933. 

Pp. x, 318. $2.50.) 

Contains essays on the lives of Malthus (pp. 95-149), Marshall (pp. 
150-266), Edgeworth (pp. 267-293), and F. P. Ramsey (pp. 294-296). 
The essays on Marshall and Edgeworth were originally printed in the 
Economic Journal for September, 1924, and March, 1926, respectively. 
The volume is illustrated by eight collotype portraits. 

Lomax, P. S. and Tonne, H. A. Problems of teaching economics. (New 

York: Prentice-Hall. 19382. Pp. viii, 372. $2.) 

The announcement of a book on the teaching of economics, written by 
teachers of education, is not likely to raise tremendous enthusiasm among 
economists. Whatever our disagreement as to some questions— inflation, 
for instance—we can usually get together in damning the schools of edu- 
cation. 

Nevertheless, there is much in this little book that teachers of economics 
can read to their profit. There are careful discussions of certain general 
principles of pedagogy, and specifically of aims and objectives, methods 
and devices for teaching economics, of various tests for measuring results. 
Some of this is not very heavy grist, but it merits the attention not only 
of the high school teachers for whom it was intended but of college teachers 
as well, for the light it throws directly on their own task, and for the 
sake of a better perspective on the work preceding the college course. 

Perhaps the most important problem that high school teachers, and even 
college teachers face—how to handle some of the critically important 
questions in economics without running a risk of dismissal—is given little 
attention in this book. Gresham’s law, supply and demand, perhaps even 
the tariff, may be discussed safely; but labor problems, public utilities, 
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economic inequality and socialism, are thorny problems. Professors Lomay 
and Tonne state that ‘‘any course of study in economics which uses presen; 
conditions as the ultimate ideal of achievement is certain to lead to Stag. 
nation in thought and action on the part of those participating.” Very true 
indeed, but teachers of economics, particularly those in the high schools, 
who present any other ideal, who look forward to anything fundamentally 
better, may lose their academic heads. Until rather recently, economics 
in America has been mainly a science of apologetics; but would the authors 
of this book wish teachers to commit suicide? 


JouN Ise 


McCracken, H. L. Value theory and business cycles. (New York: Falcon 
Press. 1938. Pp. xiii, 270. $4.) 

Ossorne, H. Foundations of the philosophy of value: an examination of value 
and value theories. (New York: Macmillan. 1933. Pp. 154. $3.) 

Taciiacozzo, G. Economia e massimo edonistico collettivo saggio sul prob- 
lema del massimo bennessere collettivo nella scienza economica. (Padova: 
Antonio Milani. 1933. Pp. viii, 136. L. 16.) 


Economic History and Geography 


La Crise et VEurope Economique. Vol. I. Les Faits. Vol. II. Echanges, 
Production et Banques. By Dirr1 Navacurine. (Paris: Alcan. 
1932. Pp. iv, 183; 167. 30 fr.; 25 fr.) 

In an excellent study, two volumes of which have been published, M. 
Dmitri Navachine analyzes the international economic and financial 
situation, especially from the European point of view. In the first volume, 
he utilizes innumerable statistical data, and makes practically no state- 
ment concerning events which he does not support by figures. The second 
volume is somewhat theoretical in nature, discussing in general terms 
the functions and inter-relations of credit, banks, exchanges of goods, 
etc. He concludes that banks are the directing force in economic ac- 
tivity. 

The author introduces his work with a review of the development of 
trade and commerce in the Old World from Greek and Roman times up 
to the time of the World War. He stresses the inter-dependence of 
European nations, showing that before the war, the greater part of 
European foreign commerce was intra-European. The individual nations 
specialized in selected fields, serving the other European countries in 
their trained capacities. In general, Western Europe provided the in- 
dustrial products, Eastern Europe the agricultural. Trade was mair- 
tained in a dynamic equilibrium through the exchange of goods and 
services. 

This equilibrium was broken abruptly by the World War. The ex- 
change of goods and services became paralyzed. The belligerents, in 
urgent need of food and materials of war, rushed orders to the outside 
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world, especially the United States. Because of the high development 
of industry, finance, and agriculture in the United States and these 
other over-seas nations, they were able to meet the new European de- 
mands. The amount of goods exported by over-seas nations rose sharply, 
although prices rose much more proportionately. Trade became uni- 
lateral in character, goods and services being paid for, not by other 
goods and services, but chiefly by loans. Part of these loans were 
liquidated through sale of a considerable portion of over-seas securities 
held in European portfolios, but intergovernmental loans played the 
predominant role. 

Following cessation of hostilities, the flow of goods to Europe con- 
tinued at an even increased rate, as European supplies were virtually 
depleted, her means of production were disorganized, and the control of 
commercial and financial affairs lay chiefly in the hands of those outside. 
With the increased purchases and with the termination of intergovern- 
mental lending, the principal European monetary units began to col- 
lapse. At the same time, commodity prices sky-rocketed. 

American bankers granted immense loans to European nations, while 
American tariff barriers were raised for the greater protection of na- 
tional industries. The various credits granted, while prolonging the one- 

sided trade and postponing the evil day of reckoning, magnified its ul- 
timate size. 

A study of Germany’s balance of international payments shows that 
the nation was able to meet her reparations payments in terms of other 
European currencies without borrowing, but her over-seas purchases 
were financed by vast private loans, which, as time went on, became more 
and more impossible of repayment. 

On the basis of numerous economic and financial statistics, the author 
concludes that 1925-1926 marked the beginning of the crisis. Then be- 
gan an increase of European production and intra-European commerce 
which collided with American production and commerce. This collision 
' set off the decline in prices, despite which production was increased. 
Reduced purchasing power of Euopean and American farmers brought 
about a decrease in consumption of manufactured goods. This, in turn, 
caused a drop in prices of these products, resulting in decreased ac- 
tivity and increased unemployment, from which arose further declines 
in agricultural prices, etc. 

When the disaster became manifest, some Americans attributed it to 
) payment of reparations, while others attributed it to “dumping” of 
European products, especially those of Eastern European nations. In 
reality, these countries were resuming—and only on a modest scale— 
their pre-war positions in world trade and production. The United 
| States itself was indulging in what it was accusing Europe of doing; 
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for beginning in 1925 the price level of exported products fell beloy 
the internal level. 

Beginning in 1928, the rise in prices on the New York Stock Exchang 
and the accompanying increase in the call money rate not only absorbed 
liquid funds in America but also drew such funds from Europe. More 
over, the flow of credit to European countries diminished and finally 
ceased entirely. Thus was the débacle ushered in; and with it the in. 
possibility of repayment of European debts became a recognized fact. 

Rospert E. Lanpmay 

New York City 


Det Ekonomiska Liget, 1928-1932. By Jouan Axerman. (Stockholm: 
Sveriges Industriférbund. 1932. Pp. viii, 1159.) 

This is the bound series of The Economic Situation, a publication 
which has been issued bi-monthly during these economically eventful 
years by the Association of Swedish Industrialists. It is edited by the 
young economist, Dr. Johan Akerman. When, in January, 1983, Dr, 
Akerman was appointed assistant professor in economics in the Uni- 
versity at Lund, the issuance of the publication ceased. 

In the author-editor’s own words: “This publication, the first volume 
of which appeared in April, 1928, is intended to give to the Swedish 
industrialists a basis for judging the trend of the business cycle (kon 
junkturlaget) and the economic probabilities of the near future; to 
give them a starting-point in the discussion of industrial problems, 
the solution of which—to an especially high degree—is dependent 
upon the changes in the general economic trend (in Sweden, and the 
world). This general account, therefore, emphasizes particularly the 
trend of the international money market, as well as the industrial pro- 
duction of the most important countries in the world.” 

True to this purpose the author has gathered an enormous mass of 
very pertinent and significant financial and industrial data, which ar 
presented and analyzed with a wealth of logarithmic graphs, statistical 
tables, and pertinent (often even ingenious) economic interpretations 
Actually, most of these graphs and tables are duplications—recurring 
every second month and extended in accordance with the data current! 
received. 

Americans will find it unusually interesting to observe the author's 
soundly based opinion (April, 1928) about an impending crisis in the 
United States, and his statement that the Federal Farm Board activ: 
ties had to become a grand failure. He seems wedded to the principle 
of money-market control by the central banks. He also believes that 
regulating international financial institute is highly necessary. The de 
pression, he holds, was caused primarily by overcapitalization, futur 
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uncertainty, overproduction, uncontrolled flow of saved capital into 
merely temporarily advantageous economic enterprises, unfortunate 
concentration of buying power within the accidentally most rationalized 
industries, installment buying (capital used before saved), protection- 
ist policies, and financial-industrial maladjustments caused by the war. 
His way out of the depression: a quick and planned lowering of the 
ceneral standard of living to save capital for the purpose of enabling 
the industries specializing in the making of producers’ goods to get a 
start. Public works and various kinds of social insurance are to him 
fallacious, because such state activities deviate the necessary saved 
Pcapital from production purposes to mere welfare activities. In reality, 
he says, depressions are periods of financial-industrial reorganization 
in which unwise investments and plans are readjusted. Therefore he 
believes in quick and planned reorganization—having contempt for the 
equilibrium-economists with their talk about purchasing power parities. 
Professor Jens Warming’s idea that capital accumulation and capital] 
consumption must go hand in hand is to Akerman an impossibility. In an 
.ppendix Professor Ohlin rightly takes him to task for his views. 
Lyper L. Unstap 
Ohio State University 


NEW BOOKS 


Anoreapes, A. M. A history of Greek public finance. Vol. I. Rev. and enl. ed., 
translated by C. N. Brown. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1933. Pp. 
xix, 412. $6.) 

Ancet, J. W. Financial foreign policy of the United States: a report to the 
second International Studies Conference on the State and Economic Life, 
London, May 29 to June 2, 1938. (New York: Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 1933. Pp. vi, 146.) 

Ciarpuam, J. H. An economic history of modern Britain: free trade and steel, 
1350-1886. (New York: Macmillan. Cambridge, England: University 
Press. 1982. Pp. xiii, 554. $5.50.) 

The second volume of Professor Clapham’s history of modern Britain 
exhibits his method more favorably than its predecessor, as the problems 
of the period lend themselves more naturally to presentation in the frame- 
work chosen. This period was characterized by the mature development 
of various elements that had emerged previously. The free-trade policy, 
the factory system, the new instrumentalities of transport and communica- 
tion had emerged at varying dates prior to 1850, though none of these 
new elements in economic and social life had then revealed its full sig- 
nificance. The new processes of iron and stee] manufacture are the chief 
innovations during the period; for the major electrical developments were 
barely sketched. Professor Clapham delights in tracing the details of the 
mature growth of these factors, and as the general literature of the past 
has been largely concerned with origins, this full scale narrative of the 
ee achievement of the new order is a substantial contribution to our 
cnowledge. 

The range of Professor Clapham’s information is well known to us by 
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his previous work, but the extent of his reading becomes more and mor 
impressive as his narrative advances. The special literature available fo, 
the period is large, and it has been carefully utilized. Most chapters, hoy. 
ever, carry us far beyond these special treatises in their narrative of 
economic and technological changes. The basic sources have been usej 
extensively, and many gaps in the special literature have been filled ip, 
Even those who are well read in the primary special literature will thy; 
find much that is new in the chapters on “The course of industrial change,” 
“The development of industrial organization,” “The organization of con. 
merce,” and many sections of the chapter on banking. The chapter q 
economic policy presents a refreshingly precise characterization of the 
temper of the economists and the great liberal leaders. The emphasis js 
placed upon the importance of the qualifications of the doctrine of “laisse; 
faire” present even in Bentham’s mind, and still more significantly in th 
works of Mill, Jevons, and Cairnes. The volume concludes with a brilliant 
chapter on “The face of the country, 1886-7,” which possesses all the 
qualities familiar to us from the notable survey of England on the ev 
of the Railway Age that introduced us to the subject. 
Payson 


Crarx, G. Economic rivalries in China. (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 
for the Carnegie Endowment for Internat. Peace. 1932. Pp. 182. $2.) 
This small volume is an attempt to put into brief and popular form 
a broad and complex subject which bristles with technical difficulties ani 
calls for wide and mature judgment. The author is a well known and 
competent student of Chinese affairs whose work has been largely in 
the field of journalism. The book provides a short survey, supported 
by available figures, of foreign interests in China and of the foreign 
trade of China. There is practically no reference to sources of informs- 
tion even when such information must have been hard to find. 

The technical difficulties are not always satisfactorily solved. Two 
examples may be mentioned, German holdings in China are difficult to 
estimate because the World War wiped out the German share of the 
Boxer indemnity, reduced German holdings of property in China, brought 
about the return to the Chinese government of certain Chinese securities, 
and induced, in the post-war period, a flow of such securities as were 
left in Germany to England and France. The author, relying no doubt 
on the legal obligations recorded in the loan contracts, arrives at a 
estimate of German (and Austrian) security holdings which must le 
many times the true total and makes an estimate of German property 
in China which is far too small (p. 45). The second example is provided 
by his figures showing that 15.5 per cent of Japanese investments in 
Chinese government securities are in joint loans and 84.5 per cent in 
loans in which the Japanese hold the sole interest (p. 66). The 15.5 pe 
cent is accounted for by a sum which is approximately the amount out 
standing on the Japanese share of the Reorganization loan of 1913. The 
fact is, however, that the Japanese share of the Reorganization lom 
was not issued in Japan and it is highly improbable that any of the bonds 
are held in Japan. When this loan is removed from the Japanese holdings 
we reach the conclusion that 100 per cent of the Japanese investments 
of the sort are in loans in which Japan holds the sole interest. 

There are a number of mistakes which must have been overlooked. 
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The Seamen’s Strike at Hongkong took place in 1922 and not in 1925 
(p. 39). The total foreign investment in China, for which a figure of 
U. S. $3.5 billion is given, is nearer to 20 per cent of the total foreign 
investment of the United States than to the 1.5 per cent which it is said 
to represent (p. 47). 

The author undertakes—which few writers upon China have done— 
to measure foreign investments in China in other forms than in loans to the 
Chinese government. One may question his conclusion that investments 
in such other forms have been relatively unimportant (p. 51). Is one to be- 
lieve that a loan to the Chinese government is more significant in judging the 
Chinese situation than the investment of the South Manchuria Railway 
Company, the British American Tobacco Company, or the Standard Oil 
Company? 

In the field of broad judgment the author’s generalizations bring out 
the growing competitive power of the Chinese in the foreign trade and 
modern industry of China. The importance of this must be recognized 
while, at the same time, it is pointed out that other aspects of the broad 
problem are neglected. “Imperialism” and the territorial ambitions of 
foreign powers (as evidenced in railways) are not given sufficient weight. 
Russian influence and Chinese communism are almost entirely neglected. 
One may agree heartily with the author that, as he points out in his 
conclusion, mutual good will and mutual understanding between China and 
the foreigner are highly desirable. They do not, however, solve such a 
problem as the provision of capital for the reconstruction of China. This 
presents questions of effective security which the Chinese seem unable 
to solve and of the renunciation of political and territorial ambition which 
the foreigners seem unable to solve. The international economic problem 
of China is at once more difficult and more grimly dangerous than the 
author pictures it. 


C. F. Remer 


Davis, J., editor. The new Russia between the first and second five-year 
plans. (New York: John Day. 1933. Pp. xiv, 265. $2.50.) 


Although written by specialists, this volume is intended for the general 
reader. With one exception the authors are optimistic as to the present 
situation in soviet Russia and at least hint at the eventual success of the 
planned economy in the U.S.S.R. Ellsworth Huntington, who writes on 
the “Geographic background of the revolution,” expresses the view that 
“the chances are that after her present great spurt Russia will fall back 
into a state of apathy something like that which prevailed during the old 
régime. That is to be expected on the basis of her geographic environment.” 
The evidence offered in support of this conclusion is far from convincing. 
Alzada Comstock contributes a chapter on the financial structure of the 
soviets. It is, despite its brevity, the most informative account of this com- 
plex subject with which the reviewer is familiar. 

The authors are fully aware of the serious problems immediately con- 
fronting the U.S.S.R. They are, moreover, conscious of the nature of the 
gigantic task involved in remodelling the political, economic and social 
traditions of a nation comprising such a large and conglomerate segment 
of the world’s population. 

Feux Fiicer 
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Gorpon, L. J. American relations with Turkey, 1830-1930: an economic 
interpretation. (Philadelphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania Press. 1932. Pp, xy 
402. $4.) 

This book is an illustration of gaps in economic literature. Selecting ; 
theme which involves history, sociology, politics, trade and finance, the 
author confines his treatment to a particular period in the economic re. 
lationships of two nations. One cannot gainsay the cultural as well as mor 
tangible values accruing from this particular approach, It is through th 
enrichment gained from knowledge of this type, removed and yet not to 
far removed from specialized interests, that the world in which we liye 
becomes not alone a reality but also one of marked fascination to even the 
reluctant student. 

Professor Howard synthesizes and analyzes the economic contacts }y- 
tween America and Turkey during an exact century. This span, namely 
1830-1930, happens moreover to be well entitled to significant historical 
mention. The successful revolt of little Greece from Ottoman domination 
and the first Turco-American treaty on May 10, 1830, were epoch-making 
events in that oriental world, the precursors of romantic and noteworthy 
business contacts which have continued to the present day. Sailing vessels, 
merchant adventurers, imperial concessions, state monopolies, and so-called 
dollar diplomacy provide an interplay of materialistic and other factors 
related to economic history, trade strategy, and national protectionism. 

Trade, politics and economics, investments, and migration are the four 
subjects most fully developed. The reviewer is most impressed with the 
valuable data garnered under the subject “America as a haven for minori- 
ties,’ and the new disclosures regarding the Chester Concession made 
available to the author from his access to American diplomatic archives 
at Istanbul (Constantinople). Abundant official figures are reproduced and 
interpreted without bias, although the reviewer questions in certain in- 
stances the usefulness of depending so heavily upon data certainly not 
deserving the appellation of “statistics.” A chapter on oriental methods of 
bargaining would have proved valuable to the student of human motives. 
The author has wisely omitted other than necessary attention to good-will 
enterprises and diplomacy. The careful documentation is in itself sufficient 
evidence that this is a study of consequence in affording a broad survey 
of Turco-American historical relations of a peculiarly economic charac- 
ter. There is no pretense towards economic doctrine. Both as a reference 
work and as a useful type of book in the general field of economics, this 
volume possesses distinct merit. 


Exiot G. Mears 


Innis, H. A. and Lower, A. R. M., editors. Select documents in Canadia 
economic history, 1783-1885. (Toronto: Univ. of Toronto Press. 1933. Pp. 
viii, 846. $5.) 

Jacxson, J. H. Europe since the war: a sketch of political development, 
1918-1932. (New York: Dutton. 1933. Pp. 142. $1.25.) 

A brief history, covering the period 1918 to 1932, with particular er 
phasis on political development. The author is an Englishman; and, al- 
though he excludes the United States from his survey, he writes: “If the 
book is to have any value it must be read by Americans.” 

Kvuczynsk1, J. Léhne und Konjunktur in Deutschland, 1887-1982. (Berlin: 
Berlin-Schlachtensee. 1933. Pp. 40. RM. 1.50.) 
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Lawron, L. An economic history of soviet Russia. Vols. I and II. (London: 
Macmillan. 1932. Pp. ix, 808; viii, 309-629. $6.50.) 


Every prescient inquiry into the statesmanship of a new economic order 
demands the equipment of both scholarship and generous insight, however 
tentative and halting. Mr. Lawton’s work is undoubtedly most painstaking 
and diligent; its pages are heavily burdened with figures; but it is also 
peppered with recitals of Bolshevik horrors, brigandage, murder and vice. 
It has nothing to say about social legislation and the education of labor; 
it carries but scant reference to the codperative movement and labor or- 
ganizations and activities. The keynote for every economic period since 
the revolution may be well summarized in the author’s words: “Soviet in- 
dustry could be compared to a palace occupied by a bandit. Imposing in 
appearance, it was built and kept up upon the proceeds of expropriation, 
not of serious endeavor.” 

In earlier chapters the author is at pains to point out the poverty and 
misery of 85 per cent of the peasant masses before the war, the primitive 
state of agriculture, the general conviction that industrialization was indis- 
pensable for the advancement of agriculture, and the almost total de- 
pendence of industry and tsarism itself upon foreign capital; but he neg- 
lects this background when he comes to sit in judgment on the economic 
policy of the soviet leaders. He admits that by 1926 pre-war production 
was practically restored, although in 1920 industrial productivity was 14.5 
per cent and agricultural productivity 54.5 per cent of 1913. He calls at- 
tention to the large capital investments in 1926 and 1927, especially the 
“impressive” growth under the Five-Year Plan, but bewails the fact that 
this accumulation was not productive of immediate consumers’ goods, that 
the masses were taxed and oppressed by high prices in order to make 
available a large proportion of the national income for industrial rehabili- 
tation and expansion. 

The sacrifices in present goods were undeniably burdensome, but in view 
of Russia’s economic structure and the lack of foreign investment, the 
author’s simple criterion of expropriation of the masses by Bolshevik dic- 
tators is an insufficient explanation of the policy of industrialization and 
excessive saving. Undoubtedly the pace set by the Plan was too great, and 
the original estimates too optimistic, yet it is premature to hold that in 
Bolshevik hands planning is “not an instrument controlling and coérdinat- 
ing the whole economic life of the country” or to attempt to estimate, by 
reference to other countries, what might have been done under Russian 
conditions by a system pivoted on private enterprise. It is too soon to 
judge of planned economy as a method of orderly economic development, 
in spite of the numerous discrepancies between plan and achievement. 

Evucene M. Kaypen 


| Lexi, V. I. Toward the seizure of power: the Revolution of 1917, from the 

| July days to the October revolution. Translated by M. J. Oxcin. Books I 
and II. (New York: International Pubs. 1932. Pp. 304; 350. $3.50, each 
book; pop. ed. $2.50, each book.) 

These two books constitute Volume XXI of the collected works of V. I. 
Lenin. Four volumes (Vols. IV in two books, XIII, XVIII and XX, in two 
books) have already appeared. The first book of the present volume in- 
cludes articles, speeches, and letters written from July 16 to September 
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29, 1917; the second covers similar material for the period from the latte 
date to November 6. While all of the documents are significant to th 
student of the Russian Revolution, the three essays: ““The threatening 
catastrophe and how to fight it,” “Will the Bolsheviks retain state power?” 
and “State and revolution’’ are in some respects the most important. 

Detailed explanatory notes appear at the end of each book. The edito; 
Alexander Trachtenberg, has also added (at the end of Book II) bio. 
graphical notes of the principal revolutionary leaders and others mep. 
tioned in the text. The note on Trotsky seems particularly significant jn 
view of the controversy over the exile of the organizer of the Red Army. 
The appendices include numerous proclamations and resolutions of the 
Central Committee of the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party and 
other pertinent documents. A calendar of events from the middle of July 
to November 6, 1917, has been added, giving as accurately as can be ascer- 
tained at present the movements of the Bolshevik leader in the months just 
preceding the seizure of power. 

The publishers are to be commended on the excellence of the typography 
and Moissaye J. Olgin for his exemplary translations. 

Fevix 


Lippincott, I. Economic development of the United States. 3rd ed. (New 
York: Appleton. 1933. Pp. xxi, 734. $4.) 

In this revision of his work, first published in 1921, the author devotes 
special treatment to ‘explanations concerning the character of social life, 
of public revenue and expense, of law evasions, and other subjects which 
are features of present life.’’ There are also included discussions of the 
development of scientific ideas, the early progress of mechanical invention 
and the development of geographical discovery. 

Macevsky-Macevitcn, P., editor. Russia—U.S.S.R. A complete handbook. 
(New York: Payson. 1933. Pp. xv, 712. $10.) 

This is the most complete handbook on Russia ever published in English. 
It contains 24 contributions mostly written by Russian émigrés, specialists 
in the respective fields; and only a few chapters are written by foreigners. 
The handbook is divided into four parts: (1) general, outlining history, 
natural resources and nationalities (including the Jewish question) ; (2) 
political, describing political structure, justice, social relations, armed 
forces, foreign policy and communist international; (3) economics, featur- 
ing the five-year plan, industry, agriculture, transportation, money, finance, 
trade, codperation and labor; (4) culture, describing religion, education, 
science, the arts and the press. 

Each article depicts the pre-war conditions, the development during the 
war and the gradual changes and achievements under the soviet régime. 
Most of the authors are former Russian scholars chiefly of the liberal 
political mind and specialists well qualified for the task. Particularly valv- 
able are the descriptions of the pre-revolutionary conditions and the criti- 
cisms of the soviet policies. Although, in general, the authors are inclined 
to minimize the achievements of the soviet government, their attacks art 
always well substantiated. 

‘ Haenset 


Martin, R. C. The People’s Party in Texas: a study in third party politics 
Bur. of Res. in the Soc. Sci. study no. 4. (Austin: Univ. of Texas. 1933, 
Pp. 280.) 
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Moranpt, R. Storia della grande industria in Italia. (Bari: G. Laterza. 1931. 
Pp. 300. L. 22. 

The volume begins only with the Napoleonic period and presents a story 
of the major Italian industries as an interpretation of social philosophies 
and political life. In this economic interpretation the worth of the book 
is to be found. The viewpoint presupposes a liberal conception of social 
unity as prerequisite to national economic unity and autonomic political 
expression. Because of this presupposition, the author treats northern and 
southern Italy, before the unification, almost as if they were separate 
countries. Textiles are emphasized prior to the Franco-Prussian war. Due 
attention is accorded the rise of the chemical industry and the development 
of copper, jute, hemp, hydro-electric, iron and steel activity since the 
opening of the twentieth century. Economic adequacy of wages, working 
conditions, working hours, child and woman labor, technology, and the 
usually mentioned “‘growing pains” of an economic area in violent transi- 
tion are paraded in review. 

A quite positive and pragmatic estimate of the World War and subse- 
quent economic changes under the Fascist régime of state control will in- 
cline most readers to conclude with the author: (1) that free competition 
and laissez-faire will not again dominate strongly progressive countries; 
(2) that planned economies, if dictatorially directed and controlled, may 
achieve tremendous results in short periods of time; and (8) that fragility 
of civil institutions almost universally accompanies immaturity in social 
and economic institutions. (The reverse of this proposition appears to be 
true, too.) Some readers may quarrel with the statement (page 281) that 
the World War created new economic responsibilities and functions for 
the state. The slight attention accorded financial problems of modern in- 
dustries leaves something wanting, especially when the creation and use 
of capital in industry are so intimately allied with state finances, public 
credit, banking policies and taxation. Though semi-popular in style, the 
volume is straightforward in its statement of facts and in its interpreta- 
tions of principles and philosophies. 

F. Burtcuertr 


Moviron, H. G, International economic recovery. Day and hour ser. no. 4. 
(Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press. 1933. Pp. 25. 25c.) 
Nievsen, A. Daénische Wirtschaftsgeschichte. (Jena: Fischer. 1933. RM. 80.) 
Noyes, K. M., editor. Jesse Macy: an autobiography. (Springfield, Ill.: 
| Charles C. Thomas, 1938. Pp. xix, 192. $2.) 

While of special interest to students of political science, the student of 
economie history will find illustrations of pioneering in the Middle West, 
and interpretations of Western opinion, particularly of the greenback 
movement. 

| Price, W. W. We have recovered before! A comparison of the present de- 
pression with the major depressions of the past century, 1887—1857— 
1873—-1893, (New York and London: Harper. 1933. Pp. xi, 102. $1.50.) 

A fragmentary account of four depressions in the nineteenth century. 
The author points out that the nation recovered from these crises, and is 
convinced that the present depression will be succeeded by renewed pros- 
perity. He has had long experience with financial affairs in New York City. 

terve, S. A. The natural laws of social convulsion. Part I. France and her 
revolution. Part II. History right end foremost. (New York: Dutton. 1933. 
Pp. xvi, 591. $5.) 
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Reme_r, C. F. Foreign investments in China, (New York: Macmillan. 1933, 
Pp. 729. $5.) 

Riept, R. Die Industrie Osterreichs waihrend des Krieges. Wirtschafts und 
Socialgeschichte des Weltkrieges, Osterreichische und Ungarische Serie, 
(Vienna: Hélder-Pichler-Tempsky. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1939, 
Pp. xxiii, 374.) 

For the student interested in the general effects of the World War on 
the economic life of nations this volume is perhaps the most important in 
the Austrian series of the Carnegie Foundation studies, since it deals with 
industry as a whole. It is generally recognized that Austria had perfected 
excellent control agencies for the supervision of production and distriby- 
tion of goods, both for military and civilian needs in the event of war, and 
that these agencies were efficiently managed during the struggle. 

Control of the following products is discussed separately and in detail: 
forest products, paper, leather, metals, oils and fats, cotton, and wool, 

The general treatment after covering the history of the economic prep- 
aration for war and of the measures governing control of production, of 
prices, and of exports and imports, reviews the program for what we may 
well call the first “planned economy” in Europe for peace-time activities, 
That all this was nullified by subsequent events does not belittle the signif- 
cance of Riedl’s survey of the tasks to be performed in the period of transi- 
tion immediately following the war. The essentials of this comprehensive 
report, written in 1917, are given in condensed form in this volume. 

Watter E. Rotorr 


Sarkar, B. K. Applied economics: essays on world economies in its bearing 
on economic India. (Calcutta: Chatterjee. 1932. Pp. 308, xii. Rs. 6.) 

Professor Sarkar, a well known Indian scholar, endeavors in his latest 
book to determine the proper economic policy for India. It would be a 
great mistake, he concludes, for his country to adopt the methods or ma- 
chinery of contemporary western Europe or the United States, for they 
are in an advanced stage of industrial development, while India is only 
emerging from the handicraft stage. If western models must be found, they 
should be sought in the Balkans, in Spain, or in other countries now enter- 
ing upon modern industrialism. There is something reminiscent of List’s 
stages of economic development in Professor Sarkar’s position. That the 
industrialization of India has not proceeded very far is shown by the es- 
sentially primitive conditions in native banking, railways, and insurance. 
Although traces of rationalization, the outstanding feature of modem 
American industrialism, are to be found in the cotton mills, the iron, the 
hydro-electric, and the vegetable oil industries, this movement in India is 
still largely exotic. 

The author believes that fresh significance will be given to the study of 
economic organization and societal structure if the relationships between 
the regions of the “‘second’”’ Industrial Revolution (England, France, Ger- 
many, and the United States) and those now entering upon their first In- 
dustrial Revolution (India, China, the Balkans, South America, etc.) are 
fully understood. He concludes that the standards of living in westem 
Europe and the United States can be raised only to the extent of a simul- 
taneous improvement in the industrially less developed countries. 


E. L. B. 
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Suruertann, L. S. A London merchant, 1696-1774. (New York: Oxford. 
1933. Pp. 172. $3.) 

Vaxit, C. N., Bose, S. C. and Deoxarxar, P. V. Growth of trade and in- 
dustry in modern India: an introductory survey. (London and New York: 
Longmans Green. 1981. Pp. xii, 398. $5.) 

In part a handbook of information and in part a critique of national eco- 
nomic policies, this volume consists of descriptions of Indian production 
and trade in a number of commodities. The articles considered are food 
grains, tea and coffee, sugar, salt, cotton, jute, wool, silk, coal, metals, min- 
eral oils, cement, matches, paper, oil-seeds, and hides and skin. While there 
is some variation in the treatment accorded these commodities, the general 
method is to present statistics of the volume of production, domestic con- 
sumption and foreign trade, to discuss the historical development of each 
industry, noting especially the effects of British and Indian governmental 
policies and of the World War, to comment on the prospects of expansion 
and to review the recommendations of the Tariff Board. 

The point of view of the authors is strongly nationalistic and protectionist 
throughout. In the introduction they vigorously attack the former free trade 
policy of the government of India, asserting that this policy resulted in a 
one-sided growth of agriculture to the detriment of industry, and that the 
absence of industrial diversity is largely responsible for the poverty of the 
people. That the encouragement of agriculture and the discouragement of 
industry in India fitted in with British policies of industrial expansion at 
home and shifted business profits from Indian to British traders and manu- 
facturers is, of course, true. But to regard this as the chief cause of poverty 
in India is to ignore the realities of population growth. In view of the Indian 
customs of early marriage and unlimited child-bearing, and of the impetus 
which industrialization has given to population growth in other countries, 
it is difficult to believe that more rapid industrial development in India 
would have had an appreciable effect on the poverty of the masses. 

Crark Warsurton 


Warp, H. F. In place of profit: social incentives in the soviet union. (New 
York: Scribner’s. 1983. Pp. xvi, 460. $2.50.) 

This book, designed for the general reader, is an evaluation of the pre- 
vailing incentives in soviet Russia. It is a sympathetic interpretation of 
new motivating forces taking shape under the guidance of the state, with 
the psychological aspects of the planned economy and the “classless so- 
ciety” and the sharp contrast between private capitalism and an evolving 
communism as the central themes. The author avoids, as far as possible, 
the use of statistics, since the “quantitative method nowhere reveals its 
inadequacy with such conclusiveness as in an attempt to interpret the 
soviet scene.” 

The authenticity of Mr. Ward’s remarks and conclusions is given added 
weight by the insertion throughout the text of numerous quotations from 
the writings and public utterances of soviet leaders, including Kalinin, 
Stalin, Molotov, Tsihon (Commissar of Labor), Kuibeshev (head of Gos- 
plan) and many others. 
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litics in the Far East. (New Haven: Yale Uniy. 
ndowment for International Peace. 1982. Pp, y 


two books in one. The first of these i isa study 
xtraterritoriality in China and business contract; 
ners. The second is an examination of the Oppo- 
eration in China and in Japan. Chinese opposi- 
tion is shown to rest upon Chinese nationalism, 
ence upon Chinese sovereignty which is carried 
leaders, as Miss Ware points out, to doctrinaire 
sition to international codperation rests upon 


takes the form of immediate loyalty to the Emperor 


1panese code to an extreme of patriotic punctilio, 


» be further complicated by the fact that in China 


yond the reach of the civil government, while in 
ties are, in critical times, above the civil authori- 
saying what has been said before but she says it 


tion of the point of view of the Chinese and of the 


ins usual, 
relation between extraterritoriality and business 
, newer field. She has carried on a difficult study 
; to state both sides of a subject which is highly 
with emotion. Extraterritoriality in China, as she 
to an end outside of the foreign concessions 
f the system of extraterritoriality are adequately 
ts, as Miss Ware sees it, is the existence of eco- 
ns and settlements. It is this economic security 
ness relations and it is important to both Chinese 
interesting chapter in the book, that on “The 
siness practice” (Chapter 4) shows the power of 
ss practice, especially in the field of banking. If 
lern business practice exists, “the growing eco- 
themselves may in time counterbalance the ad- 
ers have because of treaty rights” (p. 56). One 
1t Miss Ware had looked into the problem of 
well as that of modern business practice. If, as 
taken to afford the necessary economic security 


insition in China, the substance would be assured 


riality, might well disappear. 
ken, international codperation is necessary and 
ch the author turns to the broader subject and 
and Japan. “Every nation,” we are told, “talks 


es there seem to be a genuine confidence in it 


C. F. Remer 


[he wreck of reparations, being the political 
ne agreement, 1932. (New York: Morrow. 1933. 


a short but excellent analytical study of the 
ement tentatively reached at Lausanne on July 
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Univ. 9, 1932, by which Germany, if the agreement is ratified, will be freed from 
p.x, Me ithe incubus of reparations payments. There is a great “if” here, for, in 
the “gentleman’s agreement” signed by Belgium, Great Britain, France and 
aia. Italy on July 2, 1982, it is provided that “ratification will not be effected 
; until a satisfactory settlement has been reached between them and their 
own creditors.”” This was another way of saying between them and the 
United States. So, as the author says, “there remains the outstanding 
problem of European debts to America, a problem yet unsolved and looming 
like a spectre.” 
Mr. Wheeler-Bennett has given us in clear, concise terms not only all of 
the essential facts in regard to the happenings in connection with repara- 
tions and the inter-nation debts from the adoption of the Young plan in 
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ttilio June, 1929, down to the very close of 1932; but he has evaluated and 


interpreted these facts so as to make them understandable. The inter- 
relations of the several nations concerned are made clear. The why and the 
hori- wherefore of the course of negotiations over the debt problems is explained. 
aap While Mr. Ww heeler-Bennett does not deal extensively with the economic 
f the and financial phases of the subject, he does give sufficient attention to these 

features to serve the purpose of most readers. His statistical data appear 
ices to be wholly dependable. Many readers will appreciate the fact that the 
ww agreements reached at Lausanne are given in full in an appendix. It is 
thus possible to check the author’s point of view by one’s own reaction to 
the documents. 

The author’s appraisement of the preponderant American viewpoint 
in regard to the war debts that, in the words of Mr. Coolidge, the European 
powers with whom we became associated in the conduct of the war “hired 
uritr the money” and hence that they should meet their obligations as nominated 
ass in the bond, on the whole is fair and restrained. As might be expected, 
“The he takes the position that this attitude is a mistaken one, a position which 
an important American minority group is ready to endorse, if not wholly, 
at any rate in part. 
nl It would have been in better taste if Mr. Wheeler-Bennett had not 
od. referred to the Congress “‘as possessed of an amazingly feeble intelligence.” 
ys In another connection he makes a fairer reference to those in America 
eye who oppose an unqualified cancellation of the war debts when he says, 
fas “There was strong and justifiable opposition of any cancellation or revi- 
sion of war debts by the United States which would release funds for 
further expenditure on European armaments.” 
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1933. Pp. vi, 1545.) 

The program for the World Economic Conference: the expert’s agenda and 
ater documents. (Boston: World Peace Foundation. 1933. Pp. 93, v. 
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The situation in Germany at the beginning of 1983. (New York: National 
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Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 


History of Agriculture in the Southern United States to 1860, By 
Lewis Cecit Gray and EstHer KaTHERINE THOMPSON. Vols. I and 
II. Pub. No. 480. (Washington: Carnegie Institution of Washing. 
ton. 1938. Pp. xix, 567; ix, 571-1086.) 


Hereafter it will be necessary for all investigations into the history 


of agriculture in the South before 1860 to begin with this monument,| 
work. For more than twenty years Dr. Gray has labored on this subject; 
and, although during that time many monographs and general accounts 
have appeared in the field, the authors have succeeded in producing 4 
work, scholarly, original, and of great value. Dr. Gray has been ably as- 
sisted by Miss Esther Katharine Thompson, who aided in the research 
and in the editorial improvement of the manuscript. If any facts pertinent 
to the scope under consideration have been omitted, it would be difficult 
to discover them. Indeed, if there is to be any adverse criticism, it might 
as well be pointed in the beginning that it lies in too many details, 
The work at tim ost approaches an encyclopaedia, applicable with 
almost equal detail to every state of the South. This fact militates 
against readability, but after all the work was not intended for light 
reading ; and this « cism remains or vanishes according to the point 
of view. 

Dr. Gray makes his greatest contribution in those parts of the field 
hitherto least worked: namely, in the Colonial and Revolutionary pe- 
riods. Somewhat more than half of the work is given over to the time 
prior to 1783. He proceeds along the general subjects of “Agricultural 
beginnings and geographic expansion,” “Agricultural industries in the 


Colonial period,” “Institutional development in the Colonial period,” 


“Economic evolution in the South,” “The development of national 
economy,” “Agricultural industries and husbandry in the post Colonial 
period,” and “Geographic and regional development.” Every condition 
and process of th cultural establishment and every related interest 
are treated in a c te fashion. At times the study is highly statistical, 
made so at the exp: f much labor. 

What was grown at different times in the various regions of the 
South; the agricultural implements which were used; how the crops were 
planted, cultivated, harvested, and marketed; the labor supply, whether 
indentured servitude, slavery, or free white labor; livestock husbandry; 
land policy and tenure; the advance of the frontier and all that it cor 
noted—these subjects and many others fill the pages. Although the 
authors take up social classes, they do not treat them with the wealth of 
illuminating details given to other subjects such as tobacco or the land 
system; and here it seems they lost an opportunity to apply a scientific 
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method toward settling a much befuddled and befuddling element in the 
true assessment of Southern civilization. 


. we One of the greatest values of this study lies in the practical finality 
- of the treatment rather than in any startling generalizations; for most 


of the main conclusions have already been arrived at with reasonable 
certainty. Yet it is doubly reassuring to find Dr. Gray, after inde- 
story pendent investigation, arriving at the same point. In his main discussion 
ental MM of slavery and plantations, he has produced findings, formerly unknown 
ject; HF o; unaccepted by most people and even yet unaccepted by some. The 
runts plantation was not the product of slavery; it was an institution of 
ng « # (Colonial expansion, designed in Europe and in many instances run by 


Y 4 B® owners who remained in Europe. Later slavery was adapted to it. The 
‘arch @% plantation was a commercial and capitalistic undertaking which could 
nent HM thrive only where there was a sufficient labor supply, a staple crop to 
cult enter commerce, and transportation facilities to reach a market. Though 
hight plantations from their very nature specialized on cotton, sugar, tobacco, 
tails rice or some other staple, yet they produced much more food and feed 
with MM than has been generally recognized. 
tates Slavery was an integral part of a business undertaking, not a senti- 
light ment nor an experiment in humanitarianism or barbarism. Contrary 
point HE to what is often stated, Dr. Gray finds that slavery was economically 
profitable on large plantations with staple crops, that slaves were not 
field economically less efficient than free white laborers for they constantly 
ia tended to displace the small white farmers, that there was a general 
on improvement in the treatment of slaves, and that slavery did not in- 
tural evitably result in soil exhaustion. Slavery was profitable from an in- 
ee dividual point of view, and for certain uses it was superior to free 
iod, labor; but “its ultimate influence upon the economic well-being of the 
ional South was pernicious” (p. 940). There was no dearth of land for the 
onal expansion of the plantation, and it was in 1860 in no danger of dying 
ition TM out for that reason; neither was the high price of slaves in the fifties 
tgs likely to destroy the plantation organization, for this situation was 
tical, TA the result of speculation which must soon have righted itself and left 
> the slavery still economically sound. 
This work is highly documented, and in the wealth of footnote refer- 
oe ences a valuable aid is provided for the future investigator. There is 


a an extensive bibliography composed of hundreds of items, such as biblio- 
“=? B® graphical works, books, articles, agricultural journals, newspapers, and 


ord manuscript collections. There are sixty-eight maps, charts, and tables, 
th of and an effective index. The authors have done themselves great credit, 
land they have made an outstanding contribution to the history of Southern 
stifle agriculture, and they have erected a monument to American scholarship. 


E. M. Courter 
University of Georgia 
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Le Bois en Euro; Origines et Etude de la Crise Actuelle. By Ecox 


Guesincer. (Paris: Recueil Sirey. 1932. Pp. xxxix, 784. 80 fr.) 

Glesinger’s analysis of the timber trade in northern Europe during 
the decade 1920-1929 is a valuable addition to the literature on the ip. 
ternational forest situation. Considering the lack of uniformity in the 
basic data, the work appears to be exceedingly well done and his cop. 
clusions in the main seem well founded. 

Northern Europe is, after North America, the largest timber cop. 
suming region of the world. There is a large timber trade among the 
different countries, but imports from and exports to outside regions 
are relatively unimportant. Northern Europe as a whole is dealt with 
in the first part of the book, and the individual countries are taken up 
separately in the second part. 

Conditions were so abnormal during most of the decade that it does 
not afford a satisfactory basis for determining trends. Glesinger be- 
lieves, however, that timber consumption and trade had reached a suf- 
ficient degree of « brium in 1928-1929 to justify comparison with 
19138, which is co. d a normal pre-war year. 

Omitting Russia, for which the statistics are of doubtful reliability, 
the aggregate tu r consumption of northern Europe was slightly 
larger in 1928-1929 than in 1918. Glesinger agrees with other students 
of the subject t ndustrialization of a country tends to bring about 
increased rather than reduced consumption of wood. This is contrary 
to a widespread popular notion. In most countries of western Europe 
consumption tends toward a common level, regardless of abundance of 
local supplies. ‘I ( ins the heavy imports of Great Britain and 
Germany, which a1 heaviest timber consumers of Europe, exclud- 
ing Russia. Co pti of firewood and rough construction timber 
tends to decreas | that of sawed lumber to increase slightly. Use 
for pulp has incr | rapidly. In 1928-1929, 12.1 per cent of the bois 
d’oeuvre (i.€., a other than firewood) was consumed for pulp 
against 6.6 per ce! 1913 

From a study .nges in index prices and in purchasing power 
of timber in eac! try, Glesinger concludes that short-term fluctua- 
tions caused by e conditions peculiar to the timber trade may 
be considerable, | ong-term trends tend to conform to the gen- 
eral price level. On y question whether the records over a longer 
period would confi this last conclusion. Other investigations have 
indicated a rise it ilues, at least for the better grades of timber. 

Before the World War Russia was the chief exporting country. The 
void left by her tem] y elimination after the war was filled mainly by 
the Baltic and cei European States, whose financial necessities led 


them to build sawmills and develop an export trade far in excess of the 
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growth capacity of their forests. They then proceeded to over-cut their 
forests and sell timber at low prices in order to compete with Sweden 
and Finland. It is somewhat surprising to an American reader that for- 
est devastation was worst in countries where the state controls most of 
the forests. 

The resumption of Russian exports, combined with the excessive of- 
ferings of central Europe and the decline in demand, resulted in a sharp 
fall in prices after 1929. In order to end cut-throat competition and 
further depletion of northern Europe’s forest capital, Glesinger pro- 
poses a quota system for controlling the quantities offered for export. 
This would provide for gradually reducing the offerings of the export- 
ing countries to their normal export capacity. Russia, whose export 
capacity cannot readily be determined, would be left to make up the 
balance required by the importing countries. This would allow a con- 
siderable expansion of Russian exports. 

Glesinger’s conclusions should go far toward allaying the fear that 
the world’s timber markets, and America especially, will be swamped 
with lumber or pulpwood from Russia, Scandinavia, or any other Eu- 
ropean region. On the other hand, Europe may eventually take con- 
siderably larger quantities of American lumber than in the past, pro- 
vided it can be had at sufficiently low prices. The normal production of 
northern European forests may fail to cover normal requirements by 
as much as 25 million cubic meters, or about 6 billion board feet. 

W. N. SparHawk 

Washington, D.C. 

NEW BOOKS 


Auern, G. P. Forest bankruptcy in America: each state’s own story. (Wash- 
ington: Green Lamp League. 1933. Pp. 319. $2.) 

sain, H. F, Ores and industry in the Far East: the influence of key mineral 
resources on the development of Oriental civilization. Rev. and enl. ed. 
(New York: Council on Foreign Relations. 1933. Pp. 304. $3.) 

Benenna, V. M. and Pavtmer, F. M. Foreign trade of the United States 
in agricultural products. Agric. Dept. yearbook separate no. 1255. (Wash- 
ington: Supt. Does. 19382. 5c.) 

Biack, J. D., editor. Research in agricultural land tenure: scope and method. 
Bull. no. 20. (New York: Social Science Research Council. 1933. Pp. 89. 
70c.) 

————. Research in rural organization: scope and method. Bull. no. 12. 
(New York City: Social Science Research Council. 1933. Pp. 160. 75c.) 

Bovazoctu, A. J. Agricultural credit. (London: P. S. King. 1932. Pp. 
xxxiv, 267. 15s.) 

This work consists of a theoretical analysis of the problems connected 
with agricultural credit, in connection with a study made for the Union 
of Agriculturists prior to the setting up of an agricultural bank in Greece. 
It is based largely on an analysis of European conditions; the bibliography 
includes no American references except for a treatise on real estate liens. 

Although theoretical in approach and loaded with a rather difficult 
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terminology, as fo mple, ‘‘agricultural credit of consolidated means 
of exploitation,” meaning ‘“‘mainly, live and ordinary stock,” the book 
shows an excellent grasp of some of the fundamental difficulties in con- 
nection with agri ral credit and an understanding of how to meet 
these difficulties. . lirect quotations illustrate this. “It is well known 
that agriculture among the more profitable enterprises; naturally, 
therefore, it cannot bear the pressure of the high rate of interest easily 
paid by other product branches. . Granting, therefore, that agricul- 
ture is unstable in itself and is with difficulty manageable as a capitalistic 
enterprise, the partici} n of banks in land exploitation should, as a 
matter of princ tot ‘lly excluded.” This summarizes a truth which 
certain Americat tutions have learned in the last few years. 

As to the terms of real estate mortgages: “There is therefore only 
one solution left: t lish long-term, irrevocable loans, repayable by 
annual installm: 

Relevant to the p situation in the United States: “Sales by auction 
galore would res ibsolute denuding from value of agricultural prop- 
erty. The fathe of the agriculturist—would result, in most 
instances, not on! s salvation, but also the serving of the best in- 
terests of the cred tions.” 

That credit s] t be looked upon as permanent is indicated by the 
following: “Fro ry movement of his obtaining the loan he (the 
farmer) must be vigilant to arrange for its timely return— 
even if he anticipa it on its account he is going to feel a great financial 
strain.” 


L. J. Norton 


CampseLt, P. C. yricultural policy. (London: P. S. King. 1933. 
Pp. xvii, 304. 1 

Miss Campbe me 1 merica from Australia well prepared to study 
American agricul y. She was free from the handicap of in- 
timate contact v .gricultural policies of this country as they have 
been evolved. I Rockefeller International Fellowship she travelled, 
studied and obse1 r two years. Good training, lack of personal bias, 
and time and op] \ity to observe made it possible for her to make 
a thoroughly wo. study 

The book beg material descriptive of American farms in the 
various regions of ntry. The business organization of farms and 
the status of th ind social welfare of farm families in the vari- 
ous agricultural 1 escribed as a background for the more specific 
discussion of agri policies. The establishment and development of 
agencies and ser\ by the federal and state governments to aid agri- 
culture is traced. 1] neludes the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Land Gra: lleges and Experiment Stations, the agricultural 
extension service, the teaching of vocational agriculture in high schools, 
government spo! | agricultural credit agencies, and the Federal Farm 
Board. 

Since the World War, various attempts have been made to regulate 
agricultural production. The outlook work of the Federal Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics and the agricultural colleges has been for this pur- 
pose. In her analysis of this work, Miss Campbell correctly points out 
that it has been m better developed in the analysis of supply than of 
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demand factors. The development of codperative marketing and the other 
attempts to improve the conditions under which agricultural products are 
marketed have been integral parts of American agricultural policy. From 
the federal standpoint, the Capper-Volstead Coéperative Marketing act 
of 1922, the establishment of the Division of Coéperative Marketing and 
the Agricultural Marketing act of 1929 are expressions of this policy. 
No attempt is made to appraise the work of the Farm Board since it is 
“too early to estimate the influence of the whole Farm Board programme.” 

The early part of the present depression is discussed, including the 
various farm relief proposals and the conditions giving rise to them. Miss 
Campbell wisely refrains from specific and detailed conclusions since the 
book is chiefly descriptive. 

W. E. Grimes 


DonnELLAN, K. M. editor. Mining events and dividends: United States, 
Alaska, Canada, Mezico. (Whittier, Calif.: Western Printing Corp. 1933. 
Pp. 104.) 
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Farmer opinions and other factors influencing cotton production and acreage 
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Agric. circ. 258. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1933, 


United States, 1930. (Washington: Supt. Docs, 


7. World wheat crops, 1885-1982, new series 
untries. No. 8. Survey of the wheat situation, 
1933. (Stanford Univ., Calif.: Food Research 


74; 275-304. $1; 50c.) 


ars, 1720 to 1982. Part I. Wholesale prices in 


years, 1797 to 1932, by G. F. Warren and F, A, 


prices at New York City, 1720 to 1800, by 
yrnell Univ. Agric. Exp. Station. 1932. Pp. 


ration, 1938. (London: P. S. King. 1933, 
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NEW BOOKS 


lustry and labour in the United Provinces. (Al- 


xii, 158.) 
)f manufacturing, by-products, and conditions 
India has the second largest area under cane 
nt the industry is faced with many difficulties 
amount of sugar imported. The author believes 
yme self-sufficient in this commodity. 
lopment of the cigar industry in the United 
hor. 1933. Pp. 293.) 
tricity costs in the home and on the farm: 
ew Republic. 1933. Pp. xxi, 274. $1.) 
utility experts, consisting of papers read 
Engineering, January 20, 1933. Twenty- 
the discussion. The volume will be of value 


mers in arriving at judgments for local rates. 


{merican tobacco industry, 1911-1932: a study 
tion of the American Tobacco Company by the 
rt. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1933. 


L, W. B., editors. The development of American 


rificance. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1932. 


dy covers 89 major industries of the United 
principal manufacturing, agricultural and min- 
hapters devoted to labor, aeronautics, electrical 
tures, retailing, the hotel industry, the travel 

ustry. Moreover, there is a chapter each on 


1ell compiled the book as a memorial to the 
versity and issued it upon the one hundredth 
n. The actual authors are as numerous as the 
case of each industry someone prominently 
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933, connected with it wrote the article that describes its past and present 
activities. 

Docs, Each contributing writer followed the same general outline, comprising 
a statement of the present position of the industry, its raw materials, 

eries manufacturing centers, methods of procuring materials, manufacturing, 

tion, by-products, marketing, competition, financing, legislation, internal or- 

arch ganization of a typical company, and a historical summary. The result 
js not as monotonous as might be expected because different writers gave 
various weights to parts of the outline according to their interests and in 
keeping with the industry they were depicting. The sketches too are not 
identical in length but range from 12,000 words (24 pages) to over 
20,000 words (40 pages). Besides the text, the volume is profusely 
illustrated with photographic cuts, maps, and graphs. 

In a book such as this it is difficult to preserve balance of material 
as between chapters and to maintain consistency in style. It is therefore 
not surprising to find that fact is piled upon fact but that generalizations 
and relationships usually are scamped. There are, however, in print few 
volumes which furnish modern data respecting so many of our leading 
industries; and for those who wish a concise, truthful account of our 

(Al- major industries this book should prove a boon. 
Matcoim Keir 
om Tuornton, H. J. The history of the Quaker Oats Company. (Chicago: Univ. 

alties of Chicago Press. 1938. Pp. xi, 279. $3.) 


lieves Professor Thornton has given us a very readable treatise partly on the 
oatmeal industry in the United States but more especially on one company. 
nited With a lightness of touch he has presented a great array of facts, though 
the facts concerning the industry are not always closely integrated with or 
farm: taken from the firm’s experience. His book is of value both for the history 
of corporations and for general business history. 
hie We note a change from the individual oatmeal miller to the loose asso- 
isle. ciation of millers and then to the big corporation. The big corporation in 
ll turn—the Quaker Oats Company—purchased its rival—the Great Western 
se Cereal Company. This led to a case under the Sherman act in 1915, but not 
study to conviction. The new combination really had no monopoly and it had not 
y the sought to purchase its rival: the rival wanted to be purchased. Its chief con- 
1933. spiracy was against the breakfast table. 

The Quaker Oats Company has emphasized a few brands in its sales 
ston policy. It has turned to packaging as a matter of convenience and sanita- 
1932. tion. It has pioneered in the making of new preparations. And, finally, it 

has extended its manufacture and sales to many distant lands. On the 
Inited whole, the success of the industry and of the individual firms within the 
aie industry has turned more upon merchandising and marketing than upon 
diheg) technological processes, though, of course, the latter necessarily played a 
travel part. 


ch on N.S. B. G. 


0 the Torrey, B., compiler. The shoe industry of Weymouth. (Weymouth, Mass.: 
redth Weymouth Historical Soc. 1933. Pp. 126.) 

as the Central electric stations in Canada: census of industry, 1931. (Ottawa: H. 
nently M. Stationery Office. 1933. Pp. 29.) 
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Transportation and Communication 


The American Transportation Problem. By Haroup G. Moutroy and 
Associates. (Washington: Brookings Inst. 1938. Pp. Ixix, 915, 
$3.00.) 

This book contains, first (pp. xv to lxix), the report of the so-called 
National Transportation Committee, of which the late Calvin Coolidge 
was chairman, and, second (pp. 8 to 895), a report prepared for this 
committee by Dr. Moulton of the Brookings Institution and fourtecy 
associates. The reviewer will confine himself to the latter contribution, 

“The” American transportation problem, as viewed by the insurance 
companies, bankers and endowed universities who sponsored the jn- 
vestigation, is the problem of improving the 1982 investment qualities 
of railroad securities. This commendable, but limited, objective of the 
sponsors seems to have placed no undue restraints upon the Moulton 
associates. They recognize “three major groups concerned with trans- 
portation—the shipper, the worker, and the investor of capital” (p, 
22) and state that “the purpose of this investigation is to lay the 
foundations for a more economical and better functioning transporta- 
tion system” (p. 23) 

After an historical introduction the Brookings report is divided into 
eight parts assigned, respectively, to the following subjects: factors 
affecting railway net income; financial structure and financial policies 
of the railways; regulation of the level of railway rates; water trans- 
portation; highway transportation; other transportation agencies; 
stabilization of the railroad industry; and re-orientation in transporta- 
tion regulation. The report is a valuable collection of facts, statistical 
interpretations and freshly reasoned opinions. It should be an important 
aid to those whose duty it is either to establish or to explain the “new 
deal” in transportation. 

Space permits only brief statements of some of the more important 
conclusions of the authors. In their opinion, the railroads from 1921 
to 1929 attracted capital “at a rate which seems fully proportionate 
to their importance in the national economy” (p. 298). Their financial 
distress is caused partly by diversion of traffic to other carriers and 
partly by the depression. They have not suffered particularly from re 
fusal of the Interstate Commerce Commission to authorize emergency 
changes in freight rates or from its decisions under the Hoch-Smith 
resolution. They would do well to abandon some additional mileage but 
estimates as to the proper amount vary “according as one starts from 
the premise of railway competition or that of consolidation” (p. 166). 
They should modify their capital structures by: (1) reducing the pre 
portion of bonds to stocks to permit greater flexibility in the adjust: 
ment of rates to changing business conditions and (2) using perpetual 
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bonds, when they finance permanent assets with bonds, to avoid inop- 
portune maturities. 

The rule of rate-making established by the Transportation act does 
not work and a new rule, similar to that recommended by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, should be adopted. The recapture clause should 
be retroactively repealed. Valuation data have been of little use to the 
commission in rate-making but the valuation work should be completed 
for service in confiscation cases before the courts.” 

Methods of reorganizing financially distressed railroads have in- 
volved “interminable delay and excessive expense” (p. 333) and resulted 
often in “substantial denial of justice” (pp. 386-837) to various classes 
of security holders. A plan for remedial legislation is outlined. 

Transportation agencies should compete on a plane of economic 
equality. Wasteful waterway subsidies, including those proposed for 
the St. Lawrence project, should be abandoned. It is impossible to say 
whether trucks and buses pay “the additional [highway] costs... 
properly assignable to them” (p. 562). Efficient codrdination of trans- 
portation agencies should be sought through (1) unified regulation 
centralizing nationally in the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
(2) the establishment of general transportation companies. Railroad 
consolidation, to aid in this direction, will have to be compulsory. 

M. Dourrus 

Ohio State University 


NEW BOOKS 


Biack, J. D., editor. Research in transportation in relation to agriculture: 
scope and method. Bull. no. 8. (New York: Social Science Research Coun- 
cil. 1933. Pp. 94. 75c.) 

Brosseau, A. J. The “forgotten man” in transportation. Address before the 
mid-year meeting, American Petroleum Institute, Tulsa, May 18, 1933. 
(New York: National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 1933. Pp. 16.) 

Cuanpter, C. L. Early shipbuilding in Pennsylvania, 1683-1812. Tenth 
anniversary Brackett lecture before Princeton University. (Philadelphia: 
Colonial Press. 1982. Pp. 43.) 

Ferrer, T. A. The Texas common points. (St. Louis: Author, 1050 Century 
Bldg. 1933. Pp. 60.) 

An interesting study, based on research in traffic records of the develop- 
ment of a railway rate structure. 

Lusr. H. C., editor. Commodities and localities in the decisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 1 I. C. C. Rep.—186 I. C. C. Rep., 1887- 
1933. (Chicago: Lust Pub. Co. 1983. Pp. 499.) 

Morrison, H. Socialisation and transport. (London: Fabian Society. 1933. 
7s. 6d.) 

Sr. Cram, L. Transportation: land, air, water. (New York: Dodd Mead. 
1933. Pp. x, 849.) 


‘The changes in federal law mentioned in this paragraph were made effective by 
the Emergency Railroad Transportation act, 1983, approved June 16. 
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Witte, B. Eisenbahn und Staat: ein Vergleich der europdischen und nord. 
amerikanischen Eisenbahnorganisationen in ihrem Verhdaltnis zum Stagt 
(Jena: Fischer. 1932. Pp. xiii, 272.) 


Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 


Okonomischer Fortschritt und Okonomische Krisen.* By Jonan 
MAN. (Vienna: Springer. 1932. Pp. iv, 187.) 


Dr. Akerman stresses the importance of moving forward from the 
classical economics of equilibrium to an economics of time, an econom- 
ics which has the function of formulating the laws governing the changes 
occurring in time. This the economics of equilibrium fails to do. “A lay 
in the economics of ¢ yu librium has thus the following appearance: ‘if 
the interest on loans rises the price level tends to fall.’ If one wishes to 
test this by economic statistics it is manifest that the absence of any 
specification of time deprives such a test of all real value as evidence” 
( p. 28, English ed.) 

“The three postulates for the mutability which is inherent in the mod- 
ern community are therefore these: that production requires time, that 
credit renders possible an exchange between present and future goods 
and thus throws a bridge over the time required in the productive proc- 
ess, and that the enterprise in the temper of mankind constantly re- 
leases new powers which force the growth of production and consump- 
tion” (p. 81). It is on the basis of those postulates that Akerman con- 
siders the relation of economic progress to economic crises, 

Just as all factors maintain equilibrium with each other in the time 
less theory of static economics, so also production and consumption may 
be supposed to even out in balancing periods of varying duration. These 
periods are represented by: (1) seasonal movements, (2) short cycles, 
(3) major cycles, (4) secular waves. 

The seasonal movements, in Akerman’s view, play an important part 


in the cyclical waves. The autumn especially, with its crop-moving ac- 
tivities, brings a significant increase in the demand for saved-up capital. 


Thus a spurt of investment tends to develop in this season, and is fre- 


quently sufficient to start the upturn of the cycle. It, moreover, is “not 
by chance that the formation of new means of production is most preva- 
lent in the temperate zone.” Industrial countries are just those in which 
the climate is such that saving is necessary (p. 89). And it is the forma- 
tion of new means of production which is the central characteristic of 


the business cycle. 

One other relationship between seasons and business cycles. Seasonal 
variations of basic production are very conspicuous in bad times, while 
in good times they are swallowed up by the cyclic wave (p. 42). 


1 English edition, Economic Progress and Economie Crises, Macmillan, London, 1992. 
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The ultimate cause of the cycle movement is the increase in invest- 
ment, and this is also the foundation of economic progress. Increased 
investment implies increased confidence in the future. Increased invest- 
ment may be stimulated by state action, as in Russia, by bank action 
(forced saving), and by rationalization (cost reduction). 

An unfortunate aspect of the money economy is that the impaired 
outlook in any special industry spreads to industry as a whole because, 
while the various branches of industry are separate, the money market 
is unitary. The depression involves a levelling off of over-capitalized in- 
dustries. But this ironing out of a disproportionate development does 
not, in a money economy, involve a mere shift from one industry to an- 
other, as would be the case in a barter economy, but spreads through 
the deflationary process to all industry. 

The refusal to write down capital charges, the wage policy of the 
trade unions, and the political rigidities in the fields of intergovernmen- 
tal debts and tariffs have greatly prolonged the depression. 

Secular waves (about 60 years in length) have been explained on the 
basis of an inherent tendency for gold production to oscillate in rela- 
tion to the production of other commodities. Akerman suggests another 
explanation, namely, the great increase in births after the Napoleonic 
wars and the consequent tidal wave of applicants for work one genera- 
tion later, leading to the increased economic activity from the end of 
the decade of the forties. The Franco-Prussian War produced a new 
tidal wave, and thus “occasioned the new advance towards the end of 
the eighteen-nineties” (p. 85). This special explanation is, however, not 
believed to be adequate; the author, therefore, falls back upon causal 
association, the dependence of the prolonged waves upon precedent de- 
velopment. A fall involves a future rise and a rise a future fall. For ex- 
ample, an upward rising price trend tends to stimulate the formation of 
new means of production, and this tends to bring the upward secular 
wave to a close. 

The equilibrium theory of revival is pushed aside as of little validity. 
This applies both to the balance between agriculture and industry and 
the international disequilibrium with respect to goods, capital and gold. 
Those who think that if only trade could flow freely and unhindered 
through the international channels all would be well, pay no regard to 
the “only essential cause of every crisis, the vigorous growth and un- 
equal distribution of new means of production in each industrial coun- 
try” (p. 168). 

One gets the impression from the book that revival is quite impos- 
sible without a fresh burst of new investment. This has, indeed, been the 
rule in the past, and no doubt such a development would greatly hasten 
revival. But there is danger, in my view, of over-stressing the réle of 
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capital formation and of reaching the erroneous conclusion that fy] 
employment of the factors of production is quite impossible without for. 
ever elongating the process of production. If it should turn out tha 
new investment on any considerable scale should not be in the pictur 
for some years ahead, we may expect revival to be delayed. But there 
is no reason to doubt that the shift can eventually be made to a ney 
balance in which production goods industries would be relatively less 
significant. 
Atvin H. Hansey 
University of Minnesota 
NEW BOOKS 


Cuatmers, H. and Mortey, F. Trade barriers and the World Economic Con. 
ference. Econ. ser. presentation no. 26. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 
1933. Pp. 15. 15 

Eppstein, P. Die Symptomatik in der Konjunkturforschung. (Leipzig: Hans 
Buske. 1933. Pp. 96. RM. 4.80.) 

Hoéune, F. Geld und Ware, die Gegenspieler der Verkehrswirtschaft: eine 
Untersuchung unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der modernen Wir- 
schaftsstruktur und ihrer Gegenwartsprobleme. (Jena: Fischer. 1933, Pp. 
viii, 232. RM. 12.) 

Leener, G. Théorie et politique du commerce international. (Brussels; 
Maurice Lamertin. Pp. 445. 75 fr.) 

Lurz, F. Das Konjunkturproblem in der Nationalékonomie. (Jena: Fischer, 
1932. Pp. viii, 176. RM. 8.) 

Moon, P. T., editor. Tariffs and trade barriers. Proc. vol. 15, no. 8. (New 
York: Academy of Pol. Sci. 1933. Pp. 91. $2.50.) 

Mou tron, H. G. International economic recovery. Day and hour ser. no. 4. 


(Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press. 1933. Pp. 25.) 
Quirrner-Berrotasi, E. Das Verhiltnis von Trend und Konjunkturzyklen 
als mathematisch-dkonomisches Problem. (Leipzig: Hans Buske. 1933. 


Pp. 57. RM. 3.65.) 
Ricuarpson, J. H. Economic disarmament: a study on international coépera- 
tion. (London: Allen and Unwin. 1931. Pp. 224. 7s. 6d.) 

The réle of the League of Nations and its affiliated organizations in 
world economics has received less attention than the political activities. 
In the above study the author has taken as his major premise that “the 
establishment of peace among nations involves economic disarmament 


equally with military, naval and aerial disarmament.” While admitting 
other important issues affecting the field of international economic re- 
lations, he has selected four for analysis: tariffs, unregulated competition 
for markets, labor standards and currency. As a member of the Research 
Staff of the International Labor Office for nine years, he had opportunity 
to evaluate the work going on at Geneva, to attend conferences and to 
observe the interplay between the various economic policies, as well a 


to familiarize himself with League documents. 

In the discussion of tariffs he has taken the traditional attitude toward 
the advantages of free trade and low tariffs and the disadvantages of tarifs 
for bargaining. The chapters are particularly valuable, on the other hand, 
for their history of events leading up to the other world economic cot 
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ferences, Which give a clear and excellent background for the World 
Economic Conference of 1933. The section dealing with the international 
organization of production and trade summarizes the rise of international 
cartels and the possible réle of the League of Nations in preventing 
abuses and facilitating agreements, a movement whose importance we are 
only beginning to realize in this country as the result of our changing 
attitude toward trade associations. 

It is in the chapters on the international regulation of labor standards, 
however, that the author makes his most original contribution. Differences 
in labor standards, especially wage levels, create unfair competition in 
international trade and are a prime cause for tariff barriers. The author 
believes that international regulation is possible and suggests a working 
program for international agreements with full recognition of the dif- 
ficulties involved. “Monetary armaments” in gold supplies and the need 
for codperation between central banks in discount policies are stressed 
in the final chapter with the belief that much can be accomplished through 
the efforts of the Financial Committee of the League of Nations and the 
Bank for International Settlements. 

Though far from an exhaustive study in any of the fields indicated, the 
book is valuable in bringing together scattered material in an effective way 
and in pointing out actual accomplishments in international economic co- 
operation through existing machinery, and possible lines for future expan- 
sion. Since it was written before the fateful events of the autumn of 
1931 some of the conclusions might be revised on the basis of Great 
Britain's experience “off the gold standard” and her new tariff policy. 
Changes have come swiftly since then; and, in characterizing the theory 
of international trade as conventional, it should be remembered that the 
practice of peace-time controlled foreign trade was at that time in the 
first stages of experiment. The volume is without bibliography except 
for occasional footnotes. 

E. B. Dierricn 


Tacke, G. Kapitalausfuhr und Warenausfuhr: eine Darstellung ihrer un- 
mittelbaren Verbindung. Probleme der Weltwirtschaft, 57. (Jena: Fischer. 
1933. Pp. xx, 172.) 

Van VoLLeNHovEN, M. Les crises économiques. La crise actuelle: origines, 
caractéres, phases, rélévement. (Brussels: Lamertin. 1933. Pp. 226.) 

Van Winter, P. J. Het aandeel van den amsterdamschen handel aan den 
opbouw van het amerikaansche gemeenebest. Vol. II. (The Hague: Nijhoff. 
1933. Pp. xxiv, 500. Gld. 12.) 

Wire, H. D. The French international accounts, 1880-1913. (Cambridge: 
Harvard Univ. Press. 19838. Pp. xvii, 359. $4.) 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments and 
the Exchanges 


Rent Liens and Public Welfare: An Economic and Legal Adjustment 
of Industry. By Cuarence J. Foreman. (New York: Macmillan. 
1932. Pp. vi, 207. $2.00.) 

This book tells of the changing rights of landlords to seize the prod- 
uce raised by tenants for non-payment of debt. The common law remedy 
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| the time of seizure to the period before the tenant had 
But during the past sixty years the interpretatio, Mm A 


) the common law lien and the passing of legis). 
bstantially the old rule. To illustrate, it is noy 


possible (1) (ennessee for the landlord to sue the purchaser in per. . 
sonam for the to the value of the crop; also, if the purchaser 
disposes of th ty he is subject to criminal prosecution; (2) i, Hi | 
North Carolina the title to the crops to be vested in the landlord 
until the rent (3) in Texas for the landlord to have a lien op | 
crops, animals furnished by him if the purchaser takes the ' 
crops before th« January. 

The author fe a return to the old common law is necessary to 
assure justice to both the tenant and the bona fide purchaser for the 
value, and justi what he wants. 

It is difficult Professor Foreman’s anxiety as to the poss- 
bility of revolt irchy if the rules in this field are not changed. 

The situation gard to rent liens is an example of debtor-creditor 
relationship wi sses itself in many other fields through devices ( 
such as the cond le, the trust agreement, and agencies. In each 
of these cases sible for a bona fide purchaser to be liable to the ' 
creditor of the \foreover, a return to the old common law would 
still operate to le parties. Under the common law if a bona ( 
fide third part) of his property with the tenant the landlord 
could attach and that property. This sometimes made it difficult for 
the tenant to obt the use of tools and supplies. , 

The develop n the field of rent liens is a reflection of the power Mi | 
of debtor and to impose their points of view upon legislators 
and courts. With crease in absentee ownership and with the in 
creasing drive fi racts over wider market areas, both the courts 
and the legislat: ive had a tendency to evolve rules enlarging the ! 
privilege of cred to something more than the right to enter phys: 
cally and dist J as soon, of course, as the right to seize prop- 
erty in the har fide purchasers is recognized, a cloud is cast 
upon the title of property in the hands of either tenants or other | 
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NEW BOOKS 


Anperson, B. M., Jr. A planned economy and a planned price level. Chase 
Econ. Bull., vol. xiii, no. 8. (New York: Chase National Bank. 1933. 
Pp. 23.) 

Bec coal H. von. Modern industrial organization: an economic interpreta- 
tion. Translated by Rosinson Newcoms and Franziska Kress. (New 
York and London: McGraw-Hill. 1983. Pp. xiii, 385. $4.) 

Bavner, D. McD. Short selling the U. S. A.: an opinion in the form of 
an analysis of the system of short selling and its influence in the creation 
of the depression. (Philadelphia: Winston. 1933. Pp. 324. $2.) 

Cuark, E. and Gattoway, G. B., editors. The internal debts of the United 
States. (New York: Macmillan, for 20th Century Fund. 1933. Pp. xx, 430. 
$4.50. 

Pres », E. Readings in marketing. Rev. ed. (New York: Macmillan. 
1933. Pp. xx, 798. $3.50.) 

This consists of about 255 readings dealing with marketing functions; 
marketing farm products, raw materials, manufactured products; whole- 
saling; retail distribution; codperative marketing; market finance, risk 
and news; standardization; competition and prices; price maintenance 
and the cost of marketing. 

Conyncton, T. and Bereu, L. O. Business law. 8rd rev. ed. (New York: 
Ronald. 1933. Pp. xviii, 600. $3.50.) 

Coreranp, M. T. Raw material prices and business conditions. Business 
research stud. no. 2. (Boston: Harvard Univ. Bur. of Business Research. 
1933. Pp. v, 56. $1.) 

Cope.anp, M. T. and Learnep E. P. Merchandising of cotton textiles: 
methods and organization. Business research stud. no. 1. (Boston: Harvard 
Univ. Bur. of Business Research. 1933. Pp. 92. $1.50.) 

Davis, E, Employee stock ownership and the depression. (Princeton: 
Princeton Univ. Industrial Relations Section. 1933. Pp. ii, 41.) 

Dieut, H. S., Paterson, D. G., Dvorak, B. J. and Lonastarr, H. P. 
A personnel study of Duluth policemen. Employment Stab. Res. Inst., 
vol. ii, no. 2. (Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press. 1933. Pp. 24. 
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Capital and Capitalistic Organization 
Problems in Public Utility Economics and Management. By C. O. Rvc- 
cies. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1933. Pp. xv, 737. $6.00.) 
This newest addition to the list of Harvard problem books contains 


120 cases illustrative of public utility problems. The following remarks 
from the preface are pertinent: 
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This volume has been divided into seven sections: (1) “Economic charag 
teristics of public utilities’; (2) “Production problems of public utilities”. 
(3) “Management, organization and finance”; (4) “Wholesale marketing of 


public utility service’; (5) “Retail marketing of public utility service”. 
(6) “Valuation, rate making and fair return”; and (7) “Regulation onl 
management.” The brief questions which have been asked at the end of the 
cases are intended merely to be suggestive. No attempt has been made t) 
raise all of the important issues which will occur to the reader in a-carefy] 
study of the cases. Nineteen of the cases in this volume, prepared by the 
author or under his direction in 1928-1929, have previously appeared in 
print, having been included in Problems in Public Utility Management by 
Cabot and Malott, published in 1930. ; 


Compiled partly from published sources and partly from original 
field investigation, the book reflects both in content and arrangement, 
Professor Ruggles’ broad knowledge of public utility management prob- 
lems. It is a mine of useful material, well arranged and presented. 

The case method of instruction appears at its best in focusing the 
reasoning power of the student upon a restricted situation. Within a 
framework of circumstances given in advance he may test possible solu- 
tions and compare alternative courses. Not unnaturally, therefore, such 
a book as this is peculiarly effective in the field of management prob- 
lems, whether in finance, marketing or technical methods. 

On the other hand, some broader tendencies are only with difficulty 
treated in this way. The author has, for example, inserted a brief but 
suggestive chapter on the possibilities of direct-current transmission by 
means of the thyratron tube. This is, strictly speaking, not a “case 
problem” at all; but it points an obvious moral in the matter of depre- 
ciation policy and obsolescence of equipment. So overwhelming is the 
potential importance of technical progress in the electrical industry 
that it may prove the controlling factor in many situations. The case 
method, dealing as it does with faits accomplis can with difficulty do 
justice to tendencies which are still only clouds on the horizon. So it is 
also with the relation of government to industry. Impending changes in 
the scope and method of regulation, or possible extensions of state and 
municipal ownership can with difficulty be expounded in case form, 
though their importance is obvious. Professor Ruggles has provided a 
number of highly instructive cases which illustrate problems arising 
under the existing machinery of regulation. But the larger question 
of how and why this machinery may or should be changed lies, at least 
in part, beyond the scope of this type of treatment. 

A notable feature of the book is the elaborate, systematic classifica 
tion of cases not only into the seven broad groups mentioned above, but 
into ramifying sub-topics under each of these. The scheme exhibits 
logical ingenuity and greatly facilitates references to cases which may 
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illustrate any desired point. It raises, on the other hand, a question 
regarding the methodology of case instruction—namely, how far is it 
wise to abstract from the story of an enterprise as a whole, fragments 
illustrating aspects so narrow as to fit readily into a minutely logical 
scheme? If carried to its extreme, such a technique would bring us back 
to the kind of textbook exposition which the originators of the case 
method set out to avoid. The art of case presentation requires an “eco- 
nomic balance” between two extremes; on the one hand, complete cases 
in the full contour of reality, and on the other a logical arrangement of 
subject-matter upon which fragmentary illustrations drawn from life 
are strung like beads upon a string. Though the author may have leaned, 
in places, too far to the latter extreme, this is no more than a minor 
blemish on a substantial and workmanlike contribution to the teaching 
literature of the field. 
B. A. TuresHer 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Kapitalbildung und Kapitalaufzehrung im Konjunkturverlauf. By 
Ericu Scurrr. (Vienna: Springer. 1933. Pp. xi, 284. RM. 12.) 


This tract on Capital Formation and Capital Destruction during the 
Business Cycle wrestles with very timely problems. While European 
writers assume the réle of Cassandra in their warnings of an immanent 
shortage of capital,’ which sooner or later is to doom millions of perma- 
nently unemployed to starvation, American “technocrats” divine the 
same sinister fate, but arrive at their conclusions from the assumption 
of too rapid an accumulation of capital for this country. Aside from 
this forensic discussion of the long-term aspects of capital formation 
and capital destruction, the so-called “Neo-Wicksellian School” has 
focused attention on a new explanation of the causation of the cyclical 
fluctuations of business. The art of central banking, so bitterly in need 
of a new criterion as a basis for its technique, after the use of a whole- 
sale commodity price index as a barometer failed so miserably in 1928- 
29, turns toward the new doctrine of “maintaining the equilibrium be- 
tween savings and investments.” 

Dr. Schiff’s book is to the reviewer’s knowledge the only recent con- 
tribution that devotes itself exclusively to this problem. After a discus- 
sion of Wilhelm Répke’s four forms of capital formation,’ namely, 
private savings, corporate savings, forced savings and bank credit—an 
analysis published by R6pke at about the same time as by Benjamin 


‘Compare F. A. Hayek, “Kapitalaufzehrung” in Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv 36, 
1 (July 1932). Also E. Welter, Die Ursachen des Kapitalmangels in Deutschland. 
Tibingen, 1981. (Vide my review in Am. Econ. Rev., December, 1931.) 
‘In Theorie der Kapitalbildung, Tiibingen, 1929. 
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M. Anderson, Jr.,° in this country—the correspondence between th. 
quantities of savings and of investments during any given period is taker 
up. It is emphasize zed that new deposits with banking institutions by no 
means represent funds available for new investments. Not only actual 
savings but oo such funds as accrue on account of a seasonal ebb ; in 
demand are deposited with banks. The supply side of the capital market 
is, therefore, fed from three sources: 


(1) Savings, be they private, corporate or forced 
(2) Bank credit expansion 
(3) Cash balance held as reserves for 

(a) Seasonal peak requirements 

(b) Depreciation and depletion of assets 


Dr. Schiff thus adheres to the traditional error of failing to realize that 
a large percentage of corporate savings obviously cannot add to the 
effective supply in the capital market.* 

The correspondence between savings and investments shows the widest 


cleavage in times of panic when the banking system strives for utmost 
liquidity and when the bond market ceases to perform its magic trans- 
formation of short-term capital supply into long-term investments. This 
phenomenon represents one of the cornerstones on which any theory of 
the correspondence between savings and investments must rest. Dr. Schif 
alludes to this point only in a rather obscure way in the closing sentence 


to his first chaptex 

The second chapter attacks the conception of faulty investments, 
where Schiff distinguishes between horizontal and vertical varieties of 
faulty investments, the former referring to individual mistakes and the 
latter to those caused by the general decline in business activity. In the 
third chapter which treats the destruction of capital as a phenomenon 
of physical destruction versus a phenomenon of declining monetary eval- 
uation, the main controversy centers on a polemic of Schiff’s against 
contentions made by Albert L. Hahn,° which Schiff assumes to be the 
rather dominant opinion of German and Austrian economists. Hahn 
maintained that a $1,000,000 hotel going into receivership and being 
sold for, say, $100,000, would not represent any social loss of capital. 
Against this point of view Schiff maintains that the new owner obviously 
cannot earn enough (and does, on the basis of his cost, not have to earn 
enough) to enable him to depreciate and to replace the hotel properly 
in the long run. 


*In “Bank Money and the Capital Supply,” Chase Economic Bulletin, November §, 
1926. 

‘For discussion, see my “Causes and Repercussions of the Faulty Investment of 
Corporate Savings,” Am. Econ Rev., March, 1983, p. 85. 

*On the meeting of the “Friedrich List-Gesellschaft” in Eilssen. (Proceeding 
published as Kapitalbildung und Steuersystem, Berlin, 1980.) 
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The fourth chapter discusses changes in the price level and the de- 
sruction of capital. Building on F. Schmidt’s well known theory of the 
causation of the business cycle, Schiff advances the interesting specula- 
tion that the windfall profits (Scheingewinne) caused by a rise in the 
price level, cause entrepreneurs to sell either below costs of reproduc- 
tion or make such paper profits that they are willing to increase wages 
and dividend disbursements. Both alternatives result in a dissipation of 
capital, a process which became visible during the great German infla- 
tion as under a magnifying glass. A period of falling prices logically 
vould have the opposite effect, i.e., windfall losses (Scheinverluste) 
yould force the entrepreneurs to increase their capital resources. 

The author is to be commended for having shown the courage to at- 
tack a difficult and unexplored field. The reader, if in a facetious mood, 
may, however, repeat the old quip that whatever is true in the book is 
not new and whatever is new is not only controversial but also somehow 
too vague. Questions are raised and discussed, but not solved. 

Rosert WEeIDENHAMMER 

University of Minnesota 

NEW BOOKS 


Lyon, L. S. and Lamuier, H. W. What shall we do about the anti-trust 
laws? Econ, ser. presentation no. 19. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 
1933. Pp. 13. 15c.) 

Mit, J. Monopoly versus freedom: a short study in elementary economics. 
The causes of the crisis. (Philadelphia: Roland Swain. 1933. Pp. 55. 
60c. ) 

Monn, V. A. Monopoly: a history and theory. (Princeton: Princeton Univ. 
Press. 1933. Pp. vi, 164. $3.) 


Labor and Labor Organizations 


Industrial Relations in Great Britain. By J. H. Ricuarpson. (London: 
P. S. King, for the Internat. Labour Office. 1933. Pp. xi, 272. 
$1.00.) 


In what is perhaps the most systematic survey of British employer- 
employee relationships for several years, Professor Richardson takes 
a generally optimistic tone that is refreshing. He finds that much that 
was valuable in the past still survives the wreck and ruin of the decade 
and more of depression which British industry has suffered; and that 
there is now an even more wholesome and constructive spirit of co- 
operation than before. There has, indeed, been a considerable shrinkage 
in trade-union membership since the high peak described by the Webbs 
in the last edition of their History in 1920; but mutual recognition and 
the process of collective bargaining still prevail in most industries, and 
most of the gains of the war period in the matter of hours and in the 
protection of wage-rates have been retained. National agreements, which 
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came to have such vogue at a time when frequent general adjustment; C 
of wages to a rising price-level were what was needed, although they hay 

been lost in the coal mining industry, still function satisfactorily in the 

building industry, in engineering, in boot and shoe manufacture, th. 

iron and steel trades, and on the railways. And the carefully arranged 

series of steps through which negotiations must be carried before , 

rupture can occur or before any governmental agency is called in insure 

a certain moderation in demands and a maximum of settlements within 

the ranks of industry itself. Even the tragic general strike of 1996 

may, according to the author, be credited with having brought about 4 

more chastened attit de and a more responsible leadership on the part 

of labor, preparing the way for the Melchett-Turner conferences he 

tween associated employers and the General Council of the Trades Union 

Congress from which some more tangible results are hoped for in the 

future. Joint ind il councils still continue to supplement rather than 

to replace the older form of dealings, albeit works councils as such have 

had a meager d pment. On the employers’ side a more enlightened 

attitude is taken rd welfare activities, considering them as an in- 

tegral part of management to be controlled along democratic rather 
than paternalis 

Only two reservations from a general commendation of the study 
occur to the reviewer. In many places we wish that the author had been 

less careful to suppress the names of firms through the use of such 

phrases as “some concerns” and “many employers.” Likewise we should 

have a bit more confidence in the freshness of the facts if the writer had 

been more comm itive in the matter of dates for his sources both Me 0 

in footnotes and in his bibliography. Several books and pamphlets known 

to have been published nearly a decade ago are cited as authority for 

contemporary conditions. No American writer, for example, would dare 

to ascribe anything more than a historical value to a report on the rela- 

tive prevalence of and piece wages published in 1906 (p. 192). 

Warren B. Carin 
Bowdoin Coll. 
NEW BOOKS 
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the N. Y. State Com on on Old Age Security. (Albany: State House. 
1933. Pp. 467 
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tments Canttt, M. C. Shorter hours: a study of the movement since the Civil War. 


y hay (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1932. Pp. 300. $4.50.) 
- . This book is a study of the methods by which shorter hours have been 
im the obtained in the United States since the Civil War. It is a valuable con- 
re, the tribution to the labor history. Part I analyzes the federal and state hours 
ranged of labor legislation which have been enacted; their practical results; and 
fore a the arguments of labor for and of employers against the legislation. Part 
insures II describes labor’s use of direct action to force shorter hours; first by the 
ies jocal and national organizations, and after 1886 by the combined efforts of 
within the American Federation of Labor and its constituent unions. ‘““The funda- 
1926 mental causes of labor’s demands for shorter hours have been the desire for 
bout a leisure, and, more important still, the fear of unemployment. .. . The funda- 
1e part mental cause of the employer’s hostility to reducing hours has been a 
ces be desire to keep profits of his own particular plant at a maximum” (p. 13). 
‘Tr: “The arguments which the two antagonists have developed are attempts to 
| Union rationalize these fundamental instincts in order to convert the opponent, or, 
in the since that is a rare possibility, to attract public opinion by justifying the 
er than position taken.” 
*h have Part III, “Voluntary action by employers,” reports little evidence of vol- 
shtened untary reductions of hcurs by employers “not subjected to outside forces 
i seeking this end.” The author was able to find surprisingly few instances 
_ of employers who reduced hours because they believed that hours should be 
rather reduced. The evidence seems to indicate that the half of American wage 
earners not protected by labor unions and hours of labor legislation have 
. study obtained shorter hours as an indirect result of the standards set and public 
afd heen opinion developed by the efforts of the unions and the effects of hours of 
Pind labor legislation rather than through a change of attitude on the part of 
ie the employers. 
should Don D. Lesconier 
ter had 
es both Davis, E. Employee stock ownership and the depression. (Princeton: Prince- 
know: ton Univ. Industrial Relations Section. 1933. Pp. 41.) 
‘ity for A continuation of studies begun in 1926. Data have been assembled from 
1d dare 50 representative countries, covering the years 1926-1932. In the main, 
grave doubt is expressed as to the justification of the sale of stock to 
he rela- employees. It is noted, however, that a few of the plans have provided safe- 
,). guards to protect employees against the violent declines in value of the 
\TLIN stock, 


Fisner, W. E. and Bezanson, A. Wage rates and working time in the bitu- 
minous coal industry, 1912-1922, with a summary of rates for separate oc- 
cupations in each coal district in the United States. (Philadelphia: Univ. 

ological of Pennsylvania Press. 1932. Pp. xxii, 874. $3.50.) 


s. 1933. It has frequently been observed that fact-finding commissions so planned 
their work that time and money were almost exhausted when the data were 


rinceton collected, with the result that little was done in the analysis of the findings. 
| The United States Coal Commission of 1922 was not exceptional in this 
2=e respect. It was more exceptional in having on its research staff two per- 
| Unen- sons who were sufficiently interested in the work to continue after the Com- 
rs mission had expired and fortunate enough to command the resources that 
> House. 


made a real analysis possible. 
This work of Miss Bezanson and Mr. Fisher, based primarily on 
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figures collected by the Commission, is a careful study of wage ch 

in the coal industry for the ten-year period, 1912-1922. It divides the cos] 
fields into three classes, the union fields, the non-union fields and the “‘p. 
regular’ fields or those that have been now in, now out, of the union fold, ]; 
is concerned with the relative rate of change in the three classes of fields for 
each of the more important occupational groups, with the changing dif. 
ferentials between occupations, with the changing purchasing power of the 
wage, with a comparison of wage changes and coal values. 

The book is divided into two parts or possibly three, for the authors urge 
the reader to consider the appendix an integral part of the work. The first 
part presents the results in clear, straightforward, easily followed form, 
The second part describes and discusses the methods used in constructing 
the various index numbers; the appendix gives the detailed tables from 
which the “serious student”’ may learn of the variations between the several 
districts of which each class of field is composed. Unfortunately the authors 
do not attempt to analyze these figures even to the point where they answer 
the question: Are the differences between the index number for the three 
main classes of fields greater than the differences between the index nun- 
bers for districts within the class? But surely this is a basic question for 
their whole analysis. 

Throughout, the work shows care, thought and judgment. To be sure, 
the authors usually conclude that the limitations that they recognize are not 
serious enough to impair the value of their findings. But it is to be noted that 
they point out the limitations and the reader may then judge for himself. 
The conclusions are not very startling but there are always people to 
whom knowledge that cannot be weighed and measured is meager and un- 
satisfactory, and always it is worth while to check popular impressions by 
more exact facts. 


HE EN R. Waricur 


Hurt, A. The condition of the working class in Britain. (New York: Inter- 
nat. Pubs. 1933. Pp. xvii, 272. $2.) 

The author explicitly states that he has endeavored not only to describe 
but to diagnose the ills of society in Britain. These ills must be attacked by 
the methods of Marxism. Apart from diagnostic interpretation, the author 
has assembled a large amount of detailed data covering the South Wales 
Coalfield, Lancashire, Clydeside and London. Valuable sources of informa- 
tion are gathered from the annual reports of the local medical officers of 
health. 

Lasorsa, G. La statistica dei salari industriali in Italia. (Padua: A. Milani. 
1931. Pp. viii, 97.) 

A brief survey of wages in Italy, today and in the past, with some 
emphasis upon purchasing power. The author’s data were secured partly 
by questionnaire, but mainly are drawn from governmental, insurance and 
corporation (fascist) sources. 

R. F. F. 


Norton, T. L. Trade-union policies in the Massachusetts shoe industry, 
1919-1929. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1982. Pp. 877. $5.) 


The scope of this study is limited to discussion of trade-union policies 
and experience with arbitration, during the 10-year period covered, in two 
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nges highly contrasting centers: Brockton and Haverhill. Brockton is a men’s 
coal shoe center with relatively large and stable employer organizations fre- 
“ir- quently selling through their own retail outlets. The employees are strongly 
d. It organized in the highly centralized Boot and Shoe Workers Union which 
3 for increasingly lodged power in its general officers. “Since 1907 the general 
dif- officers have never submitted their policy to the entire membership for ap- 
the proval.” Both strike and financial control are lodged in the general officers; 
while, due to the practice of meeting in convention only every fourth year, 
urge reports of official action are very belated. The union dues are high and sup- 
first port a rather elaborate system of sick and death benefits and a strike assist- 
orm, ance fund. The general officers have not scrupled to use their powers of 
sting disciplining recalcitrant members and locals and in 1928 successfully com- 
from bated an outlaw strike which tied up production in Brockton and which 
veral amounted in effect to a “revolt against the Union itself.” The Boot and 
hors Shoe Workers have regularly submitted disputes which do not yield to ne- 
swer gotiation and conciliation to the Massachusetts Arbitration Board. 
hree Haverhill is a women’s shoe town. Its plants are small and the annual 
num- changes due to failures, liquidation and removals have been chronically 
1 for high during the entire 10-year period. It had been a turn shoe center, but 
production was diverted to McKay shoes sold in increasing proportion to 
sure, chain-store organization. The shoe factory operatives are organized in the 
e not Shoe Workers’ Protective Union, an amalgamation of various units sev- 
= eral of which had seceded from the Boot and Shoe Workers. Its policy 
self, 


changed frequently but generally in the direction of giving greater power 
to the members and to the local craft organizations. Its dues were low; 
1 un- benefits were confined to a modest death payment, and the control of the 


as by general officers over finances and strikes was jealously limited. An out- 
law strike in 1927 against an arbitration decision was successfully main- 
ae tained in the face of the general officers’ disapproval] and the decision over- 
turned. Arbitration in the Haverhill district was before a local board. 
ner The two districts were alike in possessing much surplus productive ca- 
pacity and in meeting difficulties caused by a continuously declining market. 
scribe In addition, Haverhill had multiplied problems arising out of the “style 
ed by factor.” These developments meant increasingly severe competition and re- 
uthor sultant pressure to force wage rates downward. This pressure the unions 
Vales were ill prepared to withstand. Neither organization was as wide as the 
yrma- competitive area. The Boot and Shoe Workers pursued a policy of organiz- 
rs of ing the outlying centers by signing factories at “existing prices” offering 
on immunity from strikes and the use of the union stamp for a closed shop 
ilani contract and enforced membership. Meanwhile no attempt was made to 
raise the higher wage centers above such levels as would permit the lower 
some wage factories to compete. The general officials consciously subordinated 
yartly wage questions to organization policy. 
e and The study of arbitration procedure before the State Board yielded scant 
results because of the established policy of that body in never stating the 
FR. principles or evidence on which its decisions were based. The procedure 
was slow; the board inexpert in shoe production and decisions frequently 
ustry, came near to justifying the cynical description of one irate editor: “Nearly 
) a year has passed, the ponderous machinery (i.e., the State Board) has 
slicies competed its cycle and ground out this wonderful grist: ‘Split the differ- 
n two ence!’ In arriving at this particular award the board had utilized the serv- 
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ices of over 20 experts. In Haverhill under the local board system anj 
with an impartial chairman who combined great industry, a conscientious 
attitude and genuine ability, results were speedy; and the bases of action 
were frankly and ably stated. Some progress was made in the search for 
the non-existent principles upon which wage and working conditions should 
be based. 

With such diverse material general conclusions as to the effectiveness 
of arbitration could hardly be clearly defined. This study may be com. 
mended as a profitable field of study to all interested in arbitration. Tyo 
conclusions may be quoted here: “The users of arbitration should realize 


that any board set up must take relative bargaining power as well as eco- 
nomic principles, into consideration when making awards.” And the final 
word of the author: “Arbitration is no certain cure-all for the labor prob- 


lems of industry.” 
Cuarces E,. Persons 


Roos, C. F., editor. Stabilization of employment. (Bloomington, Ind.: Prin- 
cipia Press. 1933. Pp. 300. $3.50.) 

Seman, J. I. The yellow dog contract. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1932. Pp. 96. $1.) 

The growing habit among employers of hiring or continuing in their 
service only those persons who sign agreements that while in their employ 
they will not join a trade union or that if already members they will resign 
has stirred up widespread controversy over these so-called “‘yellow-dog 
contracts.”’ Early legislative efforts in no less than one-third of the states 
and by the federal Congress to make it unlawful for employers to discharge 
workers because of union membership or to exact these anti-union promises 
were frustrated by the courts. Since the case of Hitchman Coal Co. ». 
Mitchell (1917, 245 U.S. 229), employers have felt free, not only to use 
these contracts—prohibition of such use the courts repeatedly had declared 
unconstitutional long before the Hitchman decision—but also to restrain 
third parties (union officers, usually) from interfering with such use. In 
other words, the combination of a yellow-dog contract and the right to in- 
junction against it was a very powerful weapon against the unions. Oppo- 
sition to these contracts on the part of organized labor has grown with the 
growth of their use. In 1930 the President’s nomination of Judge John J. 
Parker to the Supreme Court bench was rejected by the United States 
Senate chiefly because of the opposition of organized labor occasioned by 
the fact that Parker, as a judge of the United States Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, had written an opinion in the Red Jacket case (18 Fed. 2nd 839, 
CC A, 4th 1927), in which he argued that he was bound by the Hitchman 
decision to protect yellow-dog contracts by injunction from third-party 
breach. When, in 1932, the Congress passed the Norris-La Guardia anti- 
injunction bill (47 U.S. Stat. L. 70) the statute carried a provision making 
yellow-dog contracts unenforceable in the federal courts. Also, within the 
last three years, half a dozen of the state legislatures have enacted laws 
depriving such contracts of enforceability at law or in equity. In New 


York the Court of Appeals resting upon the common law, not on statute, 
has recently refused to enforce the anti-union promise. (Exch. Bakery 
and Restaurant v. Rifkin, 1927, 245 N. Y. 260). 

Dr. Seidman’s monograph is the first published study of the yellow-dog 
contract. (The valuable monograph which Dr. E. R. Burton prepared 4 
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few years ago for the National Civic Federation unfortunately has not yet 
been published.) The new Johns Hopkins monograph is a competent, 
systematic, well documented study, based on the author's inquiries in the 
field as well as upon examination of the documents and reports. Through- 
out his portrayal (a) of the historical development of the contract, (b) of 
the uses to which employers have put it, (c) of its provisions and (d) of 
its effect, Dr. Seidman furnishes ample illustrative material. Sample con- 
tracts are reprinted in an appendix and the book is adequately indexed. 
P. F. BrissenpEN 


Yover, D. Labor economics and labor problems. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 
1933. Pp. x, 630. $3.50.) 

Conciliation and arbitration in industrial disputes. Stud. and rep. ser. A, 
no. 34. (Geneva: International Labour Office. 1933. Pp. xv, 696. 16s.) 

A comprehensive analysis of legislation of different countries for the 
settlement of disputes. The first part is a systematic, international survey 
describing the methods of proceeding, and the second part describes in 
monograph the laws in force in about 50 countries. 

International Labour Conference: seventeenth session, Geneva, 1933. Report 
of the director. (Geneva: Internat. Labour Office. 1933. Pp. 75.) 

International Labour Conference: seventeenth session, Geneva, 1933. Sum- 
mary of annual reports under Article 408. (Geneva: Internat. Labour 
Office. 1933. Pp. 505.) 

Reduction of hours of work: report of the tripartite preparatory conference. 
(Geneva: International Labour Office. 1933. Pp. 212.) 

Safety in the manufacture and use of celluloid. Stud. and rep., ser. F, no. 6. 
(Geneva: International Labour Office. Boston: World Peace Foundation. 
1933. Pp. viii, 159. $1.) 
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Assati, A. H., chairman. The search for confidence in 1932. 2nd ser. of bull. 
(London: P. S. King. 1938. Pp. ix, 109. 6s.) 

Aston, L. The functions of money. (New York: Macmillan. 1933. Pp. vii, 
139. $1.75.) 

Anperson, B. M. The gold standard and the administration’s general eco- 
nomic programme, Chase econ. bull., vol. xiii, no. 1. (New York: Chase 
National Bank. 1988. Pp. 21.) 

-. Some fallacies underlying the demand for “inflation.” Chase econ. 
bull., vol. xiii, no. 2. (New York: Chase National Bank. 1933. Pp. 20.) 

Bairp, F, and Benner, C. L. Ten years of federal intermediate credits. 
(Washington: Brookings Institution. 1983. Pp. xvi, 416. $2.75.) 

Benxert, A. W. and Harpine, E. How to restore values: the quick, safe way 
out of the depression. Pamph. no. 23. (New York: John Day. 1933. Pp. 
32.) 

Advocates depreciation of the currency. 

Biackerr, B. P. Planned money. (New York: Appleton. 1933. Pp. viii, 
201. $1.50.) 

In view of Sir Basil P. Blackett’s notable achievements in the realm of 
finance and banking, the reviewer had anticipated a much more satis- 
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factory analysis than is actually contained in this volume. The bulk of the 
book is devoted to a championship of a managed, irredeemable currency 
containing the proposal that England, together with those countries which 
would follow her lead, adopt this type of standard as a definite monetary 
policy. The first three chapters, on the other hand, are concerned with 
the need for national planning along economic lines in general, 

After predicting the downfall of western civilization if national eco- 
nomic planning is not resorted to, Sir Basil turns his attention. to the 
specific field of money, developing his case for a managed currency, This, 
in itself, is no criticism of the book, even though the best monetary opin- 
ion throughout the world favors a return to the gold standard. (See, for 
example, Draft Annotated Agenda for the World Monetary and Economic 
Conference, by the preparatory commission of experts, and the Final 
Report of the Gold Delegation of the League of Nations.) The arguments 
presented, however, are not convincing. A wholesale price index is sub- 
mitted to be the best criterion of credit policy on the ground that it would 
reflect changes more quickly than a cost-of-living or retail or general in- 
dex. On the same ground, a valid argument can be made for using no price 
index, except incidentally, in controlling credit, but rather utilizing those 


factors as criteria which make for wholesale price instability. 
Throughout the book the assumption is implicit that credit and cur- 


rency control, as advocated, would be quite successful, whereas there is 
grave doubt as to the validity of such an assumption. Too much stress is 
placed on the quantity of currency and bank credit, too little on possible 


variations in consumer velocity of circulation. The rigidity of certain ele- 


ments, chiefly wages, in the price system is recognized; but the necessity 
of a highly elastic price and wage system to the success of credit control is 
apparently overlooked. In fact, there is inconsistency and inadequate ana- 


lysis throughout the book. 

The restriction of ‘progressive’ monetary ideas to the English, Scan- 
dinavians, and a few others, as well as the repeated references to the 
“gold-mindedness”’ of the rest of the world become a trifle monotonous 
before the end of the book is reached. 


Freperick A, Braprorp 


Braprorp, F. A. Money. Rev. ed. (New York: Longmans Green. 1933. Pp. 
x, 403. $2.50.) 
The chapters on “The determination of the value of money,” “Govern- 


ment credit money and the value of the standard,” “Future possibilities of 
credit control,” and “The problem of the standard” have been entirely 
rewritten. Factual material for the past five years has been brought down 


to date. 

Brapy, J. E., editor. The federal home loan bank act: an act to create federal 
home loan banks, to provide for the supervision thereof, and for other pur- 
poses. (Cambridge, Mass.: Banking Law Journal]. 1932. Pp. 63.) 

Cope.anpb, M. T. Raw material prices and business conditions. Business res. 
stud. no. 2. (Boston: Harvard Univ. Grad. School of Bus. Admin. 1933. 
Pp. 56. $1.) 

Det Veccuio, G. Ricerche sopra la teoria generale della moneta. Annali di 
Economia, vol. viii, no. 2. (Milan: Univ. Bocconi Edit. 1982. Pp. xviii, 
528.) 
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the In the years 1909-1917 the author published numerous articles in the 
icy, Giornale degli Economisti on the general subject of money. A summary, 
Lich prepared under Schumpeter’s auspices, later called attention to their doc- 
ary trine, and the author has now sought to rescue them from inaccessibility 
vith by republishing them without textual change, as chapters of a single work 
and at the same time integrating them by means of writings hitherto un- 
ecO- published and writings now especially prepared. Each chapter bears the 
the date of its first appearance or its origin. 
his, Preliminarily Del Vecchio analyzes the conditions in which monetary 
pin- systems must function, in order that his theory may escape becoming ab- 
for stract. Avoiding mathematical forms of exposition, he depends almost 
mic throughout on ordinary language and logic. His own doctrine, he is quick 
inal to acknowledge, owes an important debt to the teachings of Ferrara and 
ents Martello. 
sub- In Part I he discusses the nature of money. The quantity theory is a 
yuld hypothetical abstraction, valid only for a closed market in a state of 
. in- equilibrium. The preéminence and supposed sufficiency of this theory col- 
rice lapsed when it was attacked by Menger and Walras, and its place was 
hose taken by the theory of services. From the newer point of view what imports 
is not a theory of money as such but of monetary circulation, which is best 
cur- understood as related to the rate of interest. 
is Part II considers the theory of credit. The classical account of produc- 
33 is tion as depending on land, labor and capital must be abandoned, since 
sible credit, as urged by Ferrara, must be substituted for capital. Time is the 
ele- common factor in capital, money and credit. By augmenting production, 
ssity credit augments capital; it increases the value of capital goods and thus 
ol is truly creates capital. A long statistical chapter is followed by Part III, in 
ana- which the premium on gold and a variety of special problems and aspects 
of theory are considered. No brief summary of the book’s contents can do 
can- justice to the skillful elaboration with which the author has handled his 
the theme. 
nous Rosert F. Foerster 
RD Ectr, W. Das neutrale Geld. Untersuchungen zur theoretischen National- 


dkonomie, Heft 10. (Jena: Fischer. 1933. RM. 4.50.) 
Evtincer, B. This money business: a simple account of the institutions and 


Pp. working of the banking and financial world. (London: P. S. King. 1933. 
Pp. 141. 6s.) 

ern- Goopstein, H. B. Banking reform without government guarantee of deposits. 

es of (New York: Court Press. 1932. Pp. 24.) 

irely Harast, A. Die Goldwahrung—Grundzuge der Wdahrungstheorie. (Berlin: 

lown Car] Heymanns. 19338. Pp. xi, 145.) 


This book discusses in detail information which is made available to 
English readers through the reports of the Gold Commission of the League 
all of Nations. Primarily descriptive in character, the book is not intended to 

analyze critically the operation of the gold standard; it limits itself to a 


5 res. detailed description of the component elements of the gold standard and 
1935. their significance. 

S Perhaps the most interesting part deals with the methods of maintaining 
ali di the stability of a currency on the gold standard. The author correctly 
xviii, 


states that an adjusted balance of payments is the prime prerequisite of a 
stable currency. In this connection a careful analysis is made of the various 
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,lance of payments of a country can be rectified. The 
es not endeavor to find a solution of the transfer prob. 


ts certain countries today and whose balance of payments 


aly through an increase in exports. While theoretically 
one can argue on il 


reasing the exports and decreasing the imports of 4 
hat the increase in exports depends not so much on 
th the transfer problem as on other countries. The last 
ik deal with the problem of the return to gold and 
ems such as the silver standard, bimetallism, etc, 
volume lies not so much in the new data or in 

reof as rather in the systematic presentation of the 


1e presents a good summary of the various phases 
nd undoubtedly will be of great use to those not 


M. Napier 


L. S. The international gold standard. Econ. ser. 
Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1933. Pp. 13. 15c.) 
years of federal reserve policy, including an extended 
ietary crisis, 1927-1933. Vol. I. A survey of federal 
[I. The monetary crisis. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. 

xix, 432; xi, 436-865. $7.50 a set.) 
Beitrige zur Geldtheorie. (Berlin: Hirschwaldsche 
Pp. xi, 511. RM. 28.60.) 
Stabilization of money. (New York: Wilson. 1933. 


in the “Reference Shelf” series. This contains 
nd selected articles. 
F. M. Money and the price level. (New York: Cen- 
1 go) 
r money prudently: being the truth about trust 
lphia: Roland Swain. 1933. Pp. 128. $1.) 
inkturlehren der Banking und der Currencyschule 
und Newmarch. (Leipzig: Hans Buske. 1933. 


Federal Reserve act: its origin and problems. (New 
Pp. xii, 400. $3.50.) 
bonds. Address before the fifth annual meeting of 
New York, May, 1933. (New York: Insur. Soc. 
Pp. 82. 25c.) 
n to money and credit. Rev. ed. (New York: 
. $3.50.) 
published in 1926, bringing the subject matter down 
on the volume and control of credit is added, and 
f Keynes’s theories of money is included. 
nd peace: a way out of the crisis. (London: Allen and 
Macmillan. 1933. Pp. 92. $1.25.) 
Mlynarski finds the fundamental reason for the ex 
he present crisis to consist of the inelasticity of costs 
has prevented them from reaching a new equilibrium 


) 
7 
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d. The on a lower cost basis. The rigidity of costs is, in turn, attributed primarily 
 prob- to excessive fixed interest charges on indebtedness and excessive fiscal bur- 
yments dens, together with the mercantilistic propensities of the United States as 
tically the chief creditor country. Price fixing and immobility of wages, although 
is of a they must be considered, are of secondary importance. 
uch on From this analysis, the author’s conclusions with regard to the methods 
he last of meeting future problems follow naturally. He suggests, first, a variable 
Id and rate of interest on a fixed base for long-term debts, three per cent to be 
m, ete, paid at al] times, plus an additional percentage which will rise.with rising 
a or in commodity prices and fall when prices are declining. Secondly, a reduction 
of the in government expenditures is recommended, together with a reform in 
fiscal policy, the government to increase taxes and build up reserves in 
phases prosperous periods and to lower taxes and increase expenditures in periods 
se not of recession. He also advocates central banking reform by recommending 
a reduction in legal reserve requirements, especially in debtor countries, 
DLER and permission to the stronger joint stock banks of such countries to issue 


their own notes in order to relieve the strain on the central bank and to 


—— prevent an undue accumulation of short-term funds. 


1c.) In seeking a way out of the crisis, Dr. Mlynarski suggests international 
ended action along the lines set forth in the preceding paragraph. In addition he 
federal recommends a general devaluation of legal gold monetary units, in greater 
1 Univ. degree in the debtor countries, the excess reserves resulting from these 

devaluations to be deposited with the B. I. S. and used by the latter in 
aldsche extending credits to debtor countries to insure the success of their return 

to the gold standard. Along with this would have to come an abolition of all 
. 1933. exchange restrictions and a gradual reduction in tariff barriers. 

Finally, the author points out the need for international peace and good- 

a will if a rea] solution of the problem is to be reached. Noting that, as a 
result of the Great War, the world is poorer by about 500,000 millions of 
= dollars, he concludes that in view of these figures, “none but criminals and 
madmen could continue to believe in the usefulness of war as a method 
oo of settling international disputes” (p. 92). 

Although, to use the author’s own quaint phraseology, the suggestions 
yschule set forth in this book do not, in most cases, “constitute a discovery of 
1933, America,” the volume is nevertheless well worth the careful attention of 

those who are interested in the technical problems of economic recovery. 
(New Freperick A. Braprorp 
Napier, M. and Bocen, J. I. The banking crisis: the end of an epoch. (New 
sting of York: Dodd Mead. 1933. Pp. ix, 199. $1.75.) 
ur. Soc. This is among the best of the several popular books which have recently 
in been published on money and banking. The authors begin their discussion 


with the post-war inflation (1919-1929) and the evils resulting from this 
period of banking and economic madness. They then turn their criticism 
er down on the dual unit banking system of the United States, with its urgent need 


led, and of reform. The unsuccessful attempt at reform, as embodied in the original 
Glass bill, is next described, followed by a narrative of the development of 
llen and the crisis which carries the story from the prelude in Europe in the summer 
of 1931 to the final reopening of the majority of the banks in the United 
the ex- States after the March, 1933, moratorium. In the final chapter, the authors 
of costs present their ideas on sound banking reform which include, among others, 


ilibrium the removal of branch banking restrictions and the extinction of the exist- 
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ing dual banking system. The book, although a trifle dogmatic at some 
points and perhaps too harshly critical at others, is extremely interesting 
and should furnish the lay reader with an unusual combination of good 
reading with sound analysis and conclusions. 

Freperick A. Braprorp 


Papi, G. U. Un fattore fondamentale delle fluttuazioni economiche. (Turin; 
La Riforma Sociale. 1932. Pp. 20.) 


The author considers the rise of prices in a hypothetical country which 
has no banks. Discusses the errors of banking. 

Reymonp, M. H. Permanently curing depressions: a new light of economic 
understanding upon the subject of depressions. (New York: Baker and 
Taylor. 1933. Pp. 128. $2.) 

This analysis of the cause and cure of depression is extremely simple, 
The main thesis is that “an unstable price level is actually the cause of 
booms and depressions.” Since this is the cause, the cure is equally simple: 
stabilize the price level. Mr. Reymond does not worry about the other 


} 


possibility that causal relationship is reversed, booms and depressions 
causing rises and falls in the price level. Therefore, he does not trouble 


much about diagnosis but proceeds, as is usual with an amateur, to treat the 
symptoms. 
He proposes to stabilize the price level by means of a managed paper 


currency. As one might expect, he would control the expansion or contrac- 
tion of the currency by means of index numbers. Unlike Mr. Keynes, our 
author does not worry about credit control, contenting himself with the 


statement that “currency nevertheless is the basic money and controls 
credit money.” But he forgets that in his chapter on the cause of depression 
he has credit expanding from 8 to 9 billion dollars, thus generating a boom, 
while currency remains at 4 billion. He condemns the gold standard as a 
cause of instability, without considering how far credit policy controls the 
value of gold, that is, the price level. 


Mr. Reymond should know that no price stabilization policy will work 
which does not directly aim at the control of bank credit, and that raises 


very troublesome questions. Finally, in the present state of monetary 
theory, we have no reason to believe that a stabilized price level, if it could 
be achieved, would stabilize business. Within the framework of an average 
of prices very real and serious maladjustments are possible, and these can- 
not be cured without great shifts of labor and capital. The average may 
remain stable, but individual prices relative to one another may get serious- 


ly out of balance: 
Hersert F, Fraser 


Sacuse, O. The socialisation of banking. (New York: Macmillan. 1933. Pp. 
xx, 40.) 

SaurrricNon, R. Le probléme monétaire du point de vue de la géologie 
économique et l’utilisation monétaire du platine. (Paris: Mines Carriéres. 
1933. Pp. 11.) 

This pamphlet is a plea for the adoption of a bimetallic standard based 
on gold and platinum. The author points out that a monetary standard 
based on one metal is not adequate and that a combination of two or more 
metals would provide the world with a better standard. He apparently still 
believes that the world is confronted with a shortage of gold and that the 
adding of platinum would remedy this situation. He does not, however, 
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; Some show how a bimetallic standard based on gold and platinum would remove 
esting some of the problems which contributed to the breakdown of the gold 
I good standard in post-war years—such, for example, as the transfer problem. 

M. Napcer 
ORD 


Suit, E. L. Banker’s gold. (New York: Simon and Schuster. 1933. Pp. x, 
Turin; 154. $1.50.) 


The author relates, in intimate style, the conversations and discussions 


which which occur among two friends, a banker and an economist, and himself in 
‘ relation to money, credit, speculation, and the part which the banks should 
cages play in the economic system. Early chapters also contain the stories of 
er and John Law and the Mississippi Bubble and of other speculative excesses of 
: history. The purpose of the book is “to explain simply and clearly to the 
imple. average person the vital relation of our banking system to our present 
mee of general situation.” On the whole, it succeeds rather well in doing this, and 
imple: incidentally affords a timely warning to the layman who feels disposed 
aanee to place too much confidence in the present administration’s schemes for 
— monetary and credit inflation. 
Freperick A. Braprorp 


Srracuey, E. J. St. L. Unstable money. Pamph. no. 22. (New York: John 
paper Day. 1933. Pp. 31. 25c.) 


ontrac- Townsenb, G. Consumer loans in Wisconsin. (Madison: Herman C. Strauss. 
es, our 1932. Pp. 153. $1.). 

ith the Van Es, W. J. L. Gold, silver, commodities and crises. (The Hague: Mar- 
ontrols tinus Nijhoff. 1983. Pp. xvi, 50. Gld. 1.) 

ression Viner, J. Balanced deflation, inflation or more depression. Day and hour ser. 
: boom, no. 8. (Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press. 1933. Pp. 30. 25c.) 


rd as a Woopwarp, D. B. and Rosr, M. A. Inflation. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 
‘ols the 1933. Pp. xii, 165. $1.50.) 

The purpose of this volume is to furnish the layman with a clear-cut, 
non-technical explanation of inflation in order that he may be able to judge 
for himself of the desirability and expediency of any measures which may 
etary be adopted or considered by the government. With the exception of the last 
it could chapter, which contains the authors’ conclusions, the book aims to be 
average objective. It is well written and accurate on most points, contains a num- 
‘Se can- ber of interesting charts, and fulfills its purpose as well as could be 


work 
raises 


ge may expected of any small, popular book on a tremendously difficult subject. 
3€T10Us- The book would have been improved, in the reviewer’s judgment, by the 
omission of the final chapter containing the authors’ own conclusions. 
LASER Freperick A, Braprorp 
33, Pp. Zovoras, X. L’étalon-or en théorie et en pratique. (Paris: Recueil Sirey. 
1933. Pp. 266. 25 fr.) 
jéologie The abandonment of the gold standard by Great Britain in 1931 has 
rrieres. greatly stimulated the study of the operation of the gold standard. A 
number of books in this field have been written in practically all countries 
d based of the world, and Professor Zolotas’ study is one of the best. 
tandard The book is divided into two parts. The first part deals with the theory 
or more of the gold standard, and the second, the gold standard in practice. The 
tly still theoretical part discusses in detail the relationship of the gold standard to 
that the the internal value of the currency and the relationship of gold to the 
jowever, external value of the currency. Although the facts analyzed in this section 
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are not new, they are presented clearly. The author discusses with lucidity 
the difficulties of managing the currency in order to affect the interna] 


price level while at the same time maintaining the fixed relationship be. 
tween currency and gold. The second part of the book dealing with the 
gold standard in operation is an excellent description of the causes of the 


failure of the gold standard in post-war years. The author enumerates the 
following as the handicaps in the post-war operation of the gold standard: 
the predominance of the gold exchange standard; the concentration of gold 
in the United States; the increasing economic power of the United States; 
the disparity of prices; the irrational movement of capital; the lack of 
coéperation between countries; the false policy followed by the central 
banks; the prohibitive tariff policies followed by the various countries; 
and the banking and credit crisis. It is clearly pointed out that so long as 
these factors are at work, the gold standard cannot function properly and 


that sooner or later the currencies will drift away from gold and will 
fluctuate. 

Although the book was finished in September, 1932, the author clearly 
visualized the possibility of the United States’ abandoning the gold stand- 
ard; and he correctly remarks that the abandonment of the gold standard 
by the United States would not mean the end of gold as a medium of 
international exchange. The author visualizes the two principal functions 
of a currency—the maintenance of a stable price level at home and the 


maintenance of a stable exchange. He clearly points out the difficulties of 
establishing a standard which can perform satisfactorily both functions, 
He believes, however, that through the establishment of a sterling bloc 
or a france bloc or through the intervention of an international institution 
such as the Bank for International Settlements, a currency can be estab- 
lished which would meet the demands for both a stable currency and a 
stable price level. 


While undoubtedly such a settlement would be welcomed by practically 
every country, still the author fails to indicate how such a currency system 
as a sterling bloc or the intervention of the Bank for International Settle- 
ments can solve the transfer problem which confronts many countries of 
the world today. 

M. Nap er 

Bank for International Settlements: third annual report, April 1, 1932— 
March 31, 1933. (Basle: Bank for Internat. Settlements. 1933.) 

Member bank income and expenses for the calendar year 1982: an analysis 
of the operating costs of 238 member banks in federal reserve district I 
grouped according to percentages of time deposits to gross deposits. (Bos- 
ton: Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 1933. Pp. 3.) 

Reprints of statements submitted by members of J. P. Morgan and Company 
to Senate Committee on Banking and Currency at Its Hearings in Wash- 
ington, May 23 to June 9, 1933. (New York: J. P. Morgan. 1933. Pp. 45.) 


Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 
Europe and the American Tariff. By O. Frev Bovcxes. (New York: 
Crowell. 1933. Pp. vii, 163. $1.50.) 
Another title for this book would be, Socialism and the Protective 
Tariff. The author contends that in the future the United States should 
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develop a planned economy (the reviewer prefers the more candid term 
socialism) in which “protective tariffs will be practicable and beneficial 
to all.” Stated differently, an argument is presented for a fundamental 
reform of the economic system rather than a reform of commercial 
policy. The reviewer is pleased to see protectionism by implication classi- 
fied as a socialistic measure as it should be. The classification may help 
some “economic planners” who are also “free-traders” to discover an 
inconsistency in their economic philosophy. Until socialists in one coun- 
try are able to recognize socialists in other countries as part of one 
happy fraternal family, which may be a long time, socialism and free 
trade will remain incompatible. 

The reasons for Mr. Boucke’s conclusion that the United States will 
gain more from a change in its economic system to make it safe for 
extant protectionism, than from a reform of protectionism are sum- 
marized as follows: First of all, any tariff concessions to Europe will 
not substantially assist her recovery, and hence will not promote our 
trade, because Europe has permanently declined in importance as an 
international trader. “In fine (p. 830), Europe faces obstacles apart from 
those most bewailed by her and best understood by financiers on this 
side of the Atlantic.” Many readers will undoubtedly wish to know the 
names of these understanding American financiers. In Chapters 4, 5, and 
6 Europe’s weakness is analyzed. Conflicting nationalistic policies of 
numerous petty states prevent the effective utilization of natural re- 
sources which are nearing depletion. European expansion abroad is no 
longer a way of escape because of world-wide industrialism and the ex- 
haustion of foreign exploitation possibilities. Since European political 
unity is considered impossible, any customs union improbable, and 
any system of empire tariffs of doubtful value, Europe is pictured as a 
stationary region in which each country will tend toward greater self- 
sufficiency and a lower level of prosperity. 

In view of the unsettled political situation in Europe this forecast 
of its political map seems a bit doubtful. Europe’s economic decline may 
also prove to be only a temporary eclipse produced by the World War 
and its aftermath. The fact remains that Europe is still the largest 
market for the United States; and economic concessions (debts, tariffs, 
currency) granted in return for trade favors will assist both parties. 
Mr. Boucke’s argument that war debts, reparation payments and cur- 
rency disorders are not primary causes of Europe’s decline and hence 
their elimination would be of little benefit, fails to note that these factors 
are fundamental elements in the post-war political chaos and financial 
impasse which weakened the industrial structure of Europe. 

In the second place Mr. Boucke maintains that American prosperity 
depends upon the development of a home market—a balanced economy. 
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A substantial reduction of duties on manufactured imports over a pe 
riod of years is deemed of little aid in the sale of American farm produce 
abroad, or in the sale of manufactured goods abroad, that is, inter. 
national trade is not viewed as being reciprocal. Moreover, since costs of 
production for any industry are difficult to ascertain, and since the 
factors of production are somewhat immobile, the reduction would jp- 
jure manufacturing as much as it benefited agriculture. Mr. Boucke 
accuses free-traders of overlooking the great benefits derived from the 
protection of infant industries. 
Currrorp L. James 
Ohio State University 


The Retirement of National Debts. By W1tt1am Wiruers. (New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press. 19382. Pp. 344. $5.00.) 

The first impression of this book is that it is a theoretical analysis of 
the material relating to public debts provided by the English Committee 
on National Debt and Taxation, the famous Colwyn Report. The claimed 
justification for the book is the fact that earlier treatises on pubixe 
debts are based upon older and doubtfully valid value theories. Problems 
of debt retirement, as well as other public finance problems require, it is 
stated, investigation into a much wider territory, such as the effects of 
the habits of saving, the distribution of income and changes in the price 
level. The Colwyn Committee delved into these matters, but not far 
enough, particularly with respect to the conclusions that might be drawn 
from the available evidence. The fact that the author has limited him- 
self, in large measure, to this one source is much less objectionable in a 
theoretical work than would have been the case in a historical or descrip- 
tive treatise. 

The space dealing with recent management and retirement of public 
debts is limited to Chapters 8 and 4, and to the experiences of the United 
States, Great Britain, France, and Germany. More than half of the 
authorities are British, which is perhaps pardonable in view of the promi- 
nence of the Colwyn Report. 

Even those moderately well versed in the field of public finance will 
need to read this book a second time in order to understand it; and this 
is not entirely due to the difficulty of the subject, although the matter 
is involved. It is not always clear whether it is the voice of Withers or 
that of one of the many witnesses, whose testimony he cites. Removed 
from their context, these citations are not always clear in their new set- 
ting. And finally, the author does not take the reader into full confidence, 
until Chapter 10 is reached, respecting the fact that “the preceding 
treatment of the history and theory of debt retirement was undertaken 
mainly for the purpose of elucidating the nature of debt burdens.” 
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Distinctions are drawn between debt burdens and war burdens, be- 
tween subjective and objective burdens, individual and national burdens, 
real and psychological burdens, absolute and relative burdens, for the 
purpose of rendering the concept of debt burdens simple and homo- 
geneous. The elements of debt burdens proper are said to fall into nine 
categories, namely the burden of collecting sufficient taxes to pay the 
debt service; the burden from undesirable redirection of industry due to 
taxation for the debt service; the burden of false government economy 
arising from the large size of the debt service; savings burdens; psycho- 
logical burdens; distributional burdens; burdens arising from monetary 
and interest changes; burdens arising from unwise expenditures of debt 
proceeds; and, finally, burdens arising from uncertainties due to the 
debt. In Chapters 5-9 are demonstrated the monetary, banking, interna- 
tional, distribution and production effects of the debt, respectively. In 
the last two chapters (10 and 11) it appears that substantially all cate- 
gories or forms of debt burdens are reducible to the effect upon capital 
accumulation or upon the rate of saving. 

No concise definition of debt burdens is offered. War burdens appear 
easier to define, as indicated by the statement at page 289 “that the 
burden of war arises usually from the alteration in the existing factors 
of and elements in production and that it consists in this alteration.” 
War would disturb the “most desirable proportions,” or at least such 
approximation thereto as existed at the time of the war. The debt ex- 
tends over time in which changes in the rate of growth of the factors 
would occur; and the debt, or the debt retirement, would be burdensome 
when the taxation for the debt service “not merely checked the rate of 
capital accumulation, but when it retarded the accelerated capital ac- 
cumulation that normally should accompany the debt service.” It is ad- 
mitted that a debt (and of course a war) might alter or check other fac- 
tors than capital, but the attention is focused upon saving. 

This definition appears to the reviewer too restricted. For example, 
the present disutility of saving for a future stock of capital, and the 
extra effort of tax-stimulated production to replenish an impaired stock, 
would seem to involve a subjective burden, which would be no less real 
because we are not technically equipped to measure it. For having taken 
such a position Professor Hunter is criticized (page 284), unfairly it 
seems. But the restricted definition, with the analysis upon which it rests, 
should be useful in eliminating certain popular fallacies relating to debt 
burdens. For example, since the debt service, both interest and principal 
(and the author manages to make this observation applicable to both 
internal and external debts), is primarily a transfer from the taxpayer 
to the debt holder, it does not necessarily check saving, and hence need 


not be burdensome at all, at least not in the sense of burdensomeness em- 
ployed. 
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The last chapter attempts to relate the theory of debt retirement to 
the theory of debt burden. While not the only criterion, the rate of say- 


ing is offered as the principal index of or guide to the proper rate and 
method of retirement. It is unfortunate in this connection that we have 
neither a satisfactory theory of the relation of saving to the rate of 
interest nor even a satisfactory index of the rate of saving. It is worth 
noting that the author, having found a debt to be not necessarily burden- 
some, consistently sees no compelling reason for its speedy retirement, 
Without disagreeing seriously with this position, the reviewer believes 
that the author has underestimated the desirability for retiring, or at 
least materially reducing, a war debt in order to clear the public treasury 
for action in case of a future emergency. 


Jens P. Jensen 
University of Kansas 


NEW BOOKS 


Betxnap, W. B. and Levanp, S. E. Allocation of sources of revenue between 
state and federal governments. Govt. ser. 3, lecture no. 14. (Chicago: Uniy, 
of Chicago Press. 1933. Pp. 13. 15c.) 

Biowe.u, P. W. Tariff policy of the United States: a study of recent ez- 
perience. Report to the second International Studies Conference on the 
State and Economic Life, London, May 29—June 2, 1933. (New York: 


Council on Foreign Relations. 1933. Pp. vi, 126.) 
Hernpon, J. G., Jr. Your new income tax: the present federal income taz 


law, illustrated and explained. (Philadelphia: Winston. 19382. Pp. xiv, 
224.) 

Hixis, J. W. and Fettowes, E. A. British government finance. 2nd ed. 
(New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1982. Pp. 218. $2.75.) 

In this excellent little volume the authors discuss parliamentary con- 
trol of expenditures, executive control and the numerous other subjects 
customarily handled in a survey of British financial administration. The 
results are not revolutionary, but the latest developments are considered 
and the argument well reasoned and well sustained. 

“The Government is the executive: they dominate the legislature; and 
the long battle, which began by refusing to one executive—the crown— 
all financial powers, has ended by surrendering these powers to another 
executive, the Cabinet. A different executive, truly: a body elected by 4 
suffrage nearly universal. But still an executive and a powerful one, 
more powerful than any Plantagenet or Tudor sovereign. Over expendi- 
ture the executive is supreme.” This is the gloomy conclusion that the 
authors come to. It is clearly demonstrated that private members are in 
no position to criticize expenditures, that estimate committees have been 
of no avail, that comparisons of results of expenditures have not proved 
possible. 


All salvation lies in the power of the government. “Great is the power 
of governments, and any one of them that wants to economise has, in 
the civil service and the Treasury, a most efficient instrument at com- 
mand. Under a prudent administration, efficiency and cheapness are well 


combined. But if the policy of a government is not economical the House 
of Commons will not change it.” 
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Perhaps the authors are a little too pessimistic concerning the possi- 
bility of checking expenditures; surely a state does not set its expendi- 
tures and then raise the necessary income. Expenditure is as much set 
by income as the latter is by the former. Even if the state is willing to 
indulge in inflation in order to carry through activities considered indis- 
pensable, it finds that the part of the national dividend to be appro- 
priated for its benefit is limited or the income will be drastically cut. 

Our authors condemn the practice of not voting in supply the funds 
obtained through the Road Fund and the Unemployment Insurance Fund. 
They feel that the yield of the Road Fund is impaired by restricting the 
return to the upkeep of roads, and, perhaps, that excessive funds are 
provided for this purpose. Those who, in the United States, have been 
impressed by the manner in which the gasoline tax has led governments 
to increased extravagances may see some advantage in the British system 
as it was before the Road Fund was raided. 

In an excellent chapter on the currency system, the authors seem to 
assume that the only alternatives are a gold standard or a stable stand- 
ard; they seem to neglect the question of a pre-war gold sovereign of a 
pound of reduced metallic content. They also (in a later chapter on 
debts) do not adequately appreciate that a large floating debt is now am- 
ply justified by the requirements of the money market and the needs for 
cheap financing. A revival of business will give the treasury adequate 
time to cope with that problem. 

S. E. Harris 


Macitt, R., editor. Lectures on taration. (New York: Commerce Clearing 
House. 19382. Pp. v, 254. $2.50.) 


This book is a collection of seven lectures of about equal length, delivered 
in a symposium in the law and practice of taxation, conducted at Columbia 
University during the summer of 1932. The subjects of the lectures are as 
follows: “The function of the inheritance tax: the taxation of inter vivos 
transfers,” by Walter Ewing Hope; “Accounting and the concept of in- 
come,’ by Robert H. Montgomery; “Some aspects of the problem of 
income taxation from the standpoint of corporations,” by Edward H. 
Green; “Interstate and international double taxation,” by Thomas S. 
Adams; “A brief survey of methods of allocating taxable income through- 
out the world,” by Mitchell B. Carroll; “Federal income tax procedure,” 
by Arthur A. Ballantine; “Relation of the tax system of the state and 
nation,’ by Robert M. Haig. 

Mr. Hope believes that the Supreme Court may now declare an estate 
tax constitutional on gifts where the grantor has reserved the income for 
life; if not, the gift tax of 1982 “‘will certainly continue with us.” 

Mr. Montgomery makes a plea for taxation of “net income as arrived 
at by sound economic and accounting principles.” Inconsistencies in the 
use of accrual accounting plus an undue limitation upon allowable deduc- 
tions do not result in taxation of net income. There is ample ground for 
his belief that the Sixteenth Amendment is being violated. 

Mr. Green dwells upon the “hopeless confusion of form and substance” 
in the taxation of affiliated corporations. 

The survey of tax laws throughout the world by Mr. Carroll shows 
clearly the legal basis of international double taxation. The Fiscal Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations is developing a plan to eliminate this evil 
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by making use of (1) taxation at place of “permanent establishment,” and 
(2) allocation of income by some rule of “fractional apportionment.” 

Mr. Ballantine’s interpretation of the purposes, accomplishments and 
limitations of the various parts of the machinery for appeal and review 
in federal income tax procedure is particularly valuable. 

As a measure to remove dual and double taxation, Professor Haig finds 
separation of sources “illusory,” inelastic and “promising no rewards 
commensurate with the effort.’ The crediting device fails to eliminate dual 
taxation, subsidization of interstate businesses and the allocation problem, 
Therefore, he sees the federal government in years to come a “great ad- 
ministrator” of income, death, corporation, excise and sales taxes. 

Warp L. Bisuop 


Ma tert, B. and Goren, C. O. British budgets: third series, 1921-22 to 
1932-33. (New York: Macmillan. 1933. Pp. xxviii, 575. $7.50.) 
Simpson, H. D. and Burton, J. E. The valuation of vacant land in suburban 
areas: Chicago area. Research monog. no. 2. (Chicago: Northwestern Univ. 
Institute for Econ. Research. 1931. Pp. 56.) 

This study might have been entitled A Venture in Forecasting without 
Risk to the Forecaster. Its problem was to determine for purposes of 


assessment the stratum of urban value imposed on vacant and agricultural 
lands in Cook County, Illinois, by the expected advance of the urban area. 
Rejecting sales value, capitalization of income, expert opinion and past 


history as meaningless or unavailable for this problem, the authors based 
their findings on the growth of population, the area available for urban 
expansion, the cost of developing land for urban use and the application of 
actuarial and other investment principles. 

The point of view throughout is that of reasonable probability on the basis 
of present conditions; 1928, though recognized as a year of inflation, was 
chosen to represent the present because of data available only for that 
year. By this emphasis on the present, the troublesome problems of pos- 
sible changes in the price level, interest rates, density of urban population, 
ete., are avoided. Thereby once the increase in population is determined, 
prophecy for purposes of this problem becomes a matter of projecting the 
present. 


This study is of outstanding merit within the limit imposed by its point 
of view—one for which much may be said as applied to this problem. 
The authors interpreted facts with understanding—at times even with that 
deeper understanding, humor. Their analysis of a difficult problem is crystal 
clear. Few monographs are as well and wisely written. 


M. Suave Kenprick 


Snavecy, T. R., Hypz, D. C. and Biscor, A. B. State grants-in-aid in Vir- 
ginia. (New York: Century. 1933. Pp. xv, 244. $2.50.) 

Sutran, H. Die Staatseinnahmen: Versuch einer soziologischen Finan:- 
theorie als Teil einer Theorie der politischen Okonomie. Beitrage zur 
Finanzwissenschaft, neue Folge 1. (Tiibingen: Mohr. 1932. Pp. vii, 200. 
RM. 12.) 

It is difficult to imagine such a book being written by an American ot 
English writer on public finance. For the concepts and ideas which are 
here traced to their fundamentals are practically taken for granted by 
Anglo-American writers on the subject. The attempt to write a sociological 
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theory of public finance leads not only into those questions of methodology 
which are so dear to the heart of the Germans but also into the funda- 
mentals of politics and economics and their interrelations. If, as the author 
indicates, public finance is the field in which economic and extra-economic 
(primarily political) forces struggle for control, if the state budget is a 
public reflection of the compromises which have resulted from that strug- 
gle, then the construction of a basic theory of public revenues requires a 
consideration of the fundamental elements of political and economic power. 

The key to the relation between public finance and economic theory 
the author finds in the money mechanism, which serves at the same time 
as a means of payment for taxes and as a medium of exchange in the 
capitalist market economy. As a result of this relation, taxes, although 
not themselves prices, are capable of influencing the capitalist price system. 
Monetary theory thus serves as the connecting link between the theory 
of taxation and general economic theory. Furthermore, because of the 
problem of the effect of taxation upon the constituent elements of the 
capitalist system, particularly the accumulation of capital, public finance 
is connected with dynamic rather than with static economic theory. 

If the author sometimes reaches obvious conclusions after a long process 
of reasoning, the reader accustomed to Anglo-American discussions of 
public finance will nevertheless be forced to admire the ease with which 
the author picks his way through the literature and fundamental concepts 
of politics and economics. The footnote discussions constitute an excellent 
introduction to contemporary German political and economic literature 
and are not the least valuable part of the book. 

Joseru J. Senruria 


Wortey, J. S. Automotive vehicle fees and tares in Michigan. (Washington: 
National Highway Users Conference. 1933. Pp. 23.) 

Changes in the tax system relating especially to forests—conclusions and 
recommendations, Progress rep. of the Forest Taxation Inquiry, no. 18. 
(Washington: Supt. Docs. 1933. Pp. 60.) 

The cost of municipal government in Massachusetts. 26th annual rep. on the 
statistics of municipal finances. Pub. doc. no. 79. (Boston: State House. 
1933. Pp. xvii, 299.) 

Federal finances, 1923-1932. (New York: National Industrial Conference 
Board. 1938. Pp. xvii, 124. $2.50.) 


This is the tenth volume in the National Industrial Conference Board 
series on the cost of government in the United States. This issue, however, 
confines its attention to federal finance in view of the fact that the United 
States Bureau of the Census is making its decennial inquiry into wealth, 
debt, and taxation for 1932, and the Board decided that it was wise to 
suspend its studies of local finance until this investigation is finished. 

Report of the Tax Survey Commission of Maryland, December 1, 1932. 
(Baltimore: 20th Century Printing Co. 1932. Pp. 45.) 

Shall war debts be cancelled? A debate handbook. (Blair, Neb.: Dana Col- 
lege Debate Squad. 1938. Pp. 67. $1.25.) 

Tariffs: the case examined by a committee of economists under the chair- 
William Beveridge. (New York: Longmans Green. 1933. 

p. 319. $2. 

The World War veterans and the federal treasury. (New York: National 
Industrial Conference Board. 1982. Pp. viii, 77. $2.) 
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A summary of legislation including the adjusted compensation act, 
Succeeding chapters treat of expenditures, cost of hospital and medica] 
services, cost of compensation, retirement pay and disability allowances, 
and the future of veteran expenditure. 


Population and Migration 
NEW BOOKS 

Brown, L. G. Immigration, cultural conflicts and social adjustments. (New 
York: Longmans Green. 1933. Pp. xii, 419.) 

Gotpsiatr, D. Is the Jewish race pure? An examination of the evidence 
against and a statement of facts in its favor. (New York: Goldblatt Pub, 
Co. 1933. Pp. 351. $3.50.) 

Tuompson, W. S. and Wuexpron, P. K. Population trends in the United 
States. Recent soc. trends monogs. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1938. Pp. 
425. $4.) 

Social Problems and Reforms 


A Planned Society. By Georcre Sourr. (New York: Macmillan. 19392. 
Pp. ix, 295. $2.50.) 

Mr. Soule’s book is not an attempt to treat the technical problems 
involved in economic planning nor to describe in detail an ideal planned 
society. It is an essay in social interpretation, an attempt to indicate the 
direction in which society is going and an explanation of the reasons why. 

The book falls logically into two parts. The first four chapters give 
a critical analysis of the main facts of our present-day “unmanaged 
civilization” and of the main doctrines which have been advanced for 
its reorganization. The era of prosperity is declared to have been a fail- 
ure, because the gains of technology went in the main not to increase 
incomes for wage earners, nor to recipients of salaries, nor to farmers, 
nor to reduce prices, but to larger profits. What concerns the author 
even more, however, is the impasse in which the average individual finds 
himself in trying to shape his destiny and to find a place for himself. 
Under an unmanaged civilization, “each of us snatches partial and tem- 
porary satisfactions, but the aimless drift of civilization entire thwarts 
each of us, some more seriously, some less” (p. 69). It is a picture of im- 
potence which he paints in various colors. 

Very suggestive are the chapters analyzing the dilemma of liberalism 


| 


and the unacceptable features of revolutionary socialism and commt- 
nism. Liberalism has failed because society cannot be built on the negative 
principle of liberty and because the fulfillment of the individual re 
quires regard for the integration of society. No person can make the re 
tention of absolute liberty his guiding principle, for it would mean psy- 
chological disintegration. “We need shrewd choice and specific liberties 
combined with a balanced system which will permit of fruitful exercise.” 
Against Marxism, the author argues that the theories of progressive 
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pauperization and of an inevitable catastrophe are not convincing. A 
modified and socialized capitalism can and may realize some of the good 
things which socialism and communism aim to achieve. 

The remaining six chapters of the book are an attempt to build up 
the case for economic planning. In the chapter entitled “The organiz- 
ing man,” Mr. Soule points out that organization and group action are 
basic elements in all human activity. From simple plans man has pro- 
ceeded to scientific management which the author regards as the highest 
form of organizing in economic life attained so far, and which in its 
further development must lead to economic integration by means of 
planning. The chapter on “A nation walking backwards” sketches the 
way in which the American people stumbled into accepting a series of 
economic controls in the form of such institutions as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the federal reserve system, etc. The chapter, “We 
planned in war,” briefly summarizes our experience during the war as 
indicating the possibilities of war planning. Like many other writers, 
Mr. Soule somewhat exaggerates the success of planning during the war 
and fails to indicate the many difficult problems that arose as a result of 
our efforts to plan. In another chapter on “Russia plans in peace” a 
brief description of the Russian planning organization is given. The au- 
thor summarizes his practical suggestions in the chapter “One way to 
begin,” in which he indicates general lines along which we must increase 
our information and in which he advocates a national economic board to 
coordinate organizations in specific industries. 

Viewing planning as a large scheme of social reorganization and of 
the reorientation of individual life, Mr. Soule admits that the fight for a 
planned society is likely to be a long and arduous one. We shall have to 
change most of our economic and social values, The chief cultural value 
of planning, however, will remain the same—the opportunity it will 
offer us of working through society in order to master our life and to 
maintain warm and active bonds with our fellow men. 

Mr. Soule’s book is written in a spirit of calm contemplation and 
simplicity. The author, who has made some interesting contributions to 
the analysis of more technical economic problems, has refrained in this 
volume from entering into such discussions. The book is replete with 
suggestive and interesting comments on current political and social 
theories and problems. 

Lewis L. Lorwin 

The Brookings Institution 


Problémes Economiques de VHeure Présente. By Lucien Romie. 
(Montreal: Lévesque. 1983. Pp. 817. $1.00.) 

These notable addresses, given under the auspices of L’Institut Scien- 

tifique Franco-Canadien, present, with characteristic French lucidity 
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and precision, a bird’s-eye view of the chief economic problems of the 
western world and the trend of ideas and events. M. Romier is no mere 
armchair theorist, but a distinguished historian, economist, journalist, 
and man of letters, who is able to see the forest as well as the trees, has 4 
keen sense of relative values, and a power of exposition which makes his 
work both readable and convincing. As Professor Henry Laureys says, 
in his introductory address: 
Psychologue averti, scrutateur pénétrant, Lucien Romier est un des ob. 
servateurs les plus perspicaces de notre époque. Son grand talent lui , 


permis d’analyser avec une clarté sans pareille les sociétés et les nations 
contemporaines. 


Of the twelve chapters in this book five are devoted to the economic 
methods of Europe and seven to the crisis of capitalism. As to the former, 
although M. Romier does not expressly say so, western Europe is being 
to a considerable extent Americanized. The old-time patron is being 
pushed aside by large-scale enterprise with its technicians and bankers, 
expansion of credit, enormous plant and equipment, over-capitalization, 
over-production, and high-pressure salesmanship. For all that, the small 
producers have certain advantages which enable them to survive in the 
struggle with their formidable competitors, who are forced to rely upon 
system in place of personality because of the fact that “business is too 
big for men too little.” 

The author makes very pertinent and suggestive comments upon the 
economic conditions of various countries. Great Britain, for example, 
has had serious losses in coal production, shipping and foreign trade, is 
disturbed about her supply of petroleum, suffers from frozen credits, 
has not stabilized the pound, and has a permanent problem of unem- 
ployment. Germany, deficient in saving and submerged in debt after the 
war, ruined her domestic creditors by the destruction of the mark, ob 
tained new loans and relief from indemnities, and has immense industrial 
equipment and low costs of production which make her a formidable com- 
petitor in the world markets. Nevertheless, lacking sufficient markets, she 
cannot use her skill and equipment to good advantage and has six ot 
seven million unemployed. Therefore, she must choose between dictator- 
ship and anarchy 

The Mediterranean countries have no coal and few raw materials and 
produce much the same commodities: wines, ceramics, fruits, early 
vegetables, and men. Italy, a country of emigration, naturally turns to 
the sea, and desires to build up a merchant marine, but lacks freight. 
She made a great economic victory in the conquest of Trieste and Fiume, 
and is creating markets in eastern Europe, especially in soviet Russia. 
She flirts with the Germans but fears the extension of the German em 
pire toward the south. She would treat with France, but France wil 
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not sacrifice Serbia on the altar of peace with Italy. France is a country 
of savers, is much less over-capitalized than other countries, and has 
suffered less from the collapse of credit. She has stabilized the franc at 
an advantageous point, so that her commerce has not too seriously fal- 
len off, expatriated capital has returned, and foreign capital has flowed 
in, seeking security. Security, political and economic, is the chief end of 
French domestic and foreign policy. 

The United States has been somewhat too exacting toward Europe 
since the war, with the result that Europe is seeking to liberate herself 
from America by creating new colonial enterprises and developing trade 
with soviet Russia, which may one day become a reservoir of raw ma- 
terials against which the United States will have trouble in defending 
herself. Also, economic nationalism is protecting the European agri- 
culturist against the raw materials of the newer countries, which are also 
threatened by the proposed economic federation of western Europe. All 
this is disastrous to the general welfare of the world, for economic na- 
tionalism is nothing but the anarchic sum of special interests, operating 
through political influence. For this state of affairs obvious remedies 
are indicated—stable commercial treaties, cartels, and private ententes 
—and if the United States, as one of the great protectionist countries 
of the world, would take the lead in tariff reduction, she would inaugu- 
rate a long era of great prosperity. But if the world goes on in the pres- 
ent path of economic nationalism, it is likely that we shall have in the 
near future not only aggravated crises but another world war. 

The second part of M. Romier’s book is even more interesting than the 
first, as showing the drift of capitalism under short-sighted business 
leaders and incompetent politicians, toward socialism, on the one hand, 
or fascism, on the other. The captains of industry have suffered from 
two serious defects: the lack of general ideas and the disposition to seek 
immediate profits rather than long-time benefits. 

For example, in seeking to solve the problem of recovery, they have 
inclined toward ineffective nostrums such as restriction of production, 
intensification of production, and reduction of hours of labor, instead 
of adopting salutary though painful temporary sacrifices on the part of 
both capital and labor, which involve reduction of profits, wages and 
prices, but maintenance of purchasing power and volume of business. 

Again, in the struggle between capitalism and socialism or, rather, 
between the errors of capitalism and the errors of socialism, much of the 
present confusion and trouble might have been averted if capitalists had 
remembered that the object of capitalism is not merely the gaining of 
money, and had fulfilled their duties to the world, especially these: first, 
respect for the savings of men; second, respect for human life and con- 
ditions of life; and third, the duty of foresight. The salvation of capital- 
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ism, therefore, if it is to come at all, must come through the competent, 
the élites, that is to say, the chiefs of capitalism, and there is reason ty 
hope that the rising generation of captains of industry, the young in- 
tellectuals of business, will be wiser and more virtuous than their fathers, 
One might cavil, perhaps, at some of the author’s broad and brillian} 
generalizations and question a few of his unqualified assertions, by 
these are only a lecturer’s minor lapses and do not seriously detract fron 
the merits of an excellent and timely book, packed with seasoned thought. 
J. E. LeRossieno, 
University of Nebraska 


The Purchase of Medical Care through Fixed Periodic Payment. By 
Prerce Wituiams. (New York: National Bureau of Economic Re. 
search. 1932. Pp. xvi, 308. $3.00.) 

This study provided the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care 
with very valuable information. It is rigidly impartial in its presenta- 
tion of material. It describes, analyzes, and presents facts without ¢f- 
forts to indicate preferences. 

Chapter I is a summary of the various plans of medical service studied, 
while the succeeding chapter briefly recounts the efforts made in this 
country to obtain compulsory sickness insurance. The campaign was 
initiated by the American Association for Labor Legislation; and dur- 
ing the years 1915-20 the subject was given serious consideration in at 
least nine states. When the New York bill failed in 1920, the movement 
for insurance apparently collapsed. Social workers turned their atten- 
tion to other problems and physicians became more pronounced in their 
opposition. The American Federation of Labor failed to give the project 
direct support; and this indifference helped to block further efforts in 
behalf of an insurance plan. 

The author finds that insurance plans are not extensively carried out 
in this country. The chief industries which have adopted forms of in- 
surance are mines, lumber mills, and railroad corporations. Together 
these industries have provided care for somewhat more than 1,000,000 
persons. One chapter deals with the operation of the system in the lun- 
ber and mining industries of Washington, Oregon, and California. A 
variety of plans are in use. In Washington in the case of extra-hazardous 
industries, the employer may under certain conditions contract with 
medical groups or hospitals for the care of injured men, the cost to ke 
borne, one-half by the employer, one-half by the employee. A plan i 
given of a typical group clinic operating in Salem, Oregon. In this cas 
membership is open to workers in a variety of industries. The Phys: 
cians’ Association promises the following service: medical and surgicil 
care, emergency care, services of a specialist, dental service, medicines 
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frst-aid supplies, hospital service, special nurse, X-ray service, physio- 
therapy, ambulance service and prophylactic measures. Certain limita- 
tions are, of course, imposed. For example, the hospital service is limited 
in amount ; and permanent nurse care cannot be given. The cost of mem- 
bership is fixed at $2.00 per month per person. 

Medical service plans are also operated by many copper and coal 
mining corporations. In some cases the industrial plant owns the hos- 
pital; and certain dues are directly obtained from the workers by means 
of regular deductions from their wages. Some coal companies make de- 
ductions both for the service of the company doctor and for hospital 
care. In a few instances, coal companies operate their medical service 
plan without making such deductions. 

Employees of many railroad systems secure medical and hospital care 
by virtue of their membership in employee hospital associations. Most 
of these associations are connected with railroads operating out of Chi- 
cago to the west. The cost of care is borne largely by the men through 
dues deducted from their wages. Most companies, however, contribute 
to the work. Usually the dues are graduated according to the wage re- 
ceived. 

Brief attention is given to the plans of group clinics, health asso- 
ciations and community hospitals. Other chapters deal with commercial 
health insurance, and associations among employees. 

The report makes no recommendations, nor does it study the quality 
of service obtained under the different plans described. 

Grorce B. 

University of Southern California 
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Birrer, F. W. and Zeige, A. No more war on foreign investments: a Kellogg 
pact for private property. (Philadelphia: Dorrance. 1933. Pp. 86.) 

A plea for the protection of private property in time of war. Precedents 
established by England and France after the Great War, if followed, place 
in jeopardy billions of dollars’ worth of property in foreign countries be- 
longing to American citizens. 

Biack, J. D., editor. Research in farm family living: scope and method. 
Bull. no. 11. (New York: Social Science Research Council. 1933. Pp. 209. 
75c.) 

Brunner, E. pe S. and Kors, J. H. Rural social trends. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1933. Pp. ix, 386. $4.) 


Cannan, E. Economic scares. (London: P. S. King. 1933. Pp. vii, 135. 
4s. 6d.) 


Contains four essays entitled, “An adverse balance of trade”; “Not 
enough work for all’’; “Too little saving”; and “Over-population.” The 
second and fourth articles were originally printed in the Economie Jour- 
nal. There are two appendices: “A forecast of population made in 1895,” 
and “A forecast of natality made in 1901.” 
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Cracve, E. and Powe.t, W. Ten thousand out of work. Res. stud. 22. (Phils. 
delphia: Univ. of Pennsylvania Press. 1933. Pp. xvii, 188. $2.) 

This research study was prepared by officers of the Community Coungi] 
of Philadelphia. It is composed of two parts: I, “A study of 8,729 ip. 
dividuals placed at made-work,” by Ewan Clague; and II, “A study of 
financial resources in the families of 1,489 applicants for made-work,” by 
Webster Powell. 

A partial summary of the conclusions follows. The educated man has 3 
distinct advantage over the illiterate; certain types of skill bring greater 
stability of employment; certain industries carry greater risks of unen- 
ployment; the risk in the construction industry is about two and one-half 
times greater than in manufacturing and from five to ten times greater 
than in commerce, public utilities or the professions; only a small minority 
of made-workers lost their jobs on their own initiative; an additional 
wage-earner in the family lends more security than a savings account; 
the back-to-the-land movement has limitations because of ignorance of 
farming conditions; migration in search of a job involves a considerable 
risk of destitution; home ownership proved for many a poor investment, 
as few owned their homes outright; insurance in most families proved 
worthless as an asset because it was of the wrong type; only one-third 
to one-half of the families had any savings. 

Dennis, W. V. Social activities of the families in the Unionville District, 
Chester County, Pennsylvania. Bull. 286. (State College: Pennsylvania 
State Coll. 1933. Pp. 24.) 

Descamps, P. La sociologie experimentale. (Paris: Marcel Riviére. 1983. Pp. 
xlii, 261. 30 fr.) 

Fes, S. S. This changing world, as I see its trend and purpose. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. 1933. Pp. vii, 295. $2.50.) 

Forp, G. S. Science and civilization. Day and hour ser. 1. (Minneapolis: 
Univ. of Minnesota Press. 1933. Pp. 29. 25c.) 

Greer, S. A bibliography of public administration. Part I. General literature. 
(New York: Inst. of Pub. Admin., Columbia Univ. 19383. Pp. xi, 90.) 
Grizs, J. M. and Forp, J., editors. General indez to the final reports of the 
President’s Conference on Home Building and Home Ownership. (Wash- 
ington: President’s Conf. on Home Bldg. and Home Ownership. 1933, Pp. 

vi, 114. $1.15.) 

The 11 volumes thus indexed include the following: I, Planning for 
residential districts; 11, Home finance and taxation; III, Slums, large- 
scale housing and decentralization; IV, Home ownership, income and types 
of dwellings; V, House design, construction and equipment; VI, Negro 
housing; VII, Farm and village housing; VIII, Housing and the con- 
munity—home repair and remodeling; IX, Household management and 
kitchens; X, Homemaking, home furnishing and information services; XI, 
Housing objectives and programs. 

Hatt, F. S., editor. Social work year book, 1988: a description of organized 
activities in social work and in related fields. 2nd issue. (New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation. 1933. Pp. 680. $4.) 

This is the second issue of encyclopaedic information on a wide range 
of subjects—the first relating to data available in 1929. About 175 
specialists contribute topical articles. In addition to these articles there 
are many cross-references which aid the reading in investigating any pa 
ticular subject. Brief bibliographies are appended to the topical articles. 
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The latter part of the volume contains lists of public and private national 
and state agencies engaged in social work, and these entries show the pur- 
pose of each society or organization. 

Hernine, J. W. Social planning and adult education. (New York: Macmillan. 
1933. Pp. x, 188. $1.26.) 

Jounsen, J. E., compiler. Selected articles on capitalism and its alternatives. 
(New York: Wilson. 1988. Pp. 497. $2.40.) 

One of the well known Wilson “Handbook” series, containing bibliog- 
raphies, definitions and selected articles relating to the subjects under 
consideration. There are six parts: I, Capitalism; II, Socialism; III, Com- 
munism; 1V, Fascism; V, Hitlerism; VI, Technocracy. 

Kirxpatrick, C, Report of a research into the attitudes and habits of radio 
listeners. (St. Paul: Webb Book Pub. Co. 1933. Pp. 68. $1.50.) 

Kirin, P. and Voris, R. Some basic statistics in social work, derived from 
data of family agencies in the City of New York. N. Y. School of Soc. 
Work pubs. (New York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1933. Pp. 232. $3.50.) 

Kyrx, H. Economic problems of the family. (New York: Harper. 1933. Pp. 
xx, 500. $3.50.) 

Lorwin, L. L. The World Economic Conference and world organization. Ad- 
dress before the eighth Conference on the Cause and Cure of War, Wash- 
ington, D.C., January, 1933. (New York: Nat. Committee on the Cause 
and Cure of War. 1933. Pp. 16.) 

Marsuatt, L. C. Unlocking the treasuries of the trial courts. (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press. 1933. Pp. xi, 42. 75c.) 

Motey, R. and Watvace, S. C., editors. The administration of justice. An- 
nals, vol. 167. (Philadelphia: Am. Acad. of Pol. and Soc. Sci. 1933. Pp. v, 
256. $2.) 

Morton, H. V. What I saw in the slums. (London: The Labour Party. 1933. 
Pp. 48. 3d.) 

Movutton, H. G, International economic recovery. Day and hour ser. no. 4. 
(Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press. 1933. Pp. 25. 25c.) 

Ocsurn, W. F., editor. Social changes in 1982. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press. 1933. Pp. 122. $1.) 

Panunzio, C. and the Committee ror Researcu 1n Sociat Eco- 
Nomics OF THE University or Catirornia. How Mezicans earn and live: 
a study of the incomes and expenditures of one hundred Mexican families 
in San Diego, California. Pubs. in econ. vol. 13, no. 1. (Berkeley: Univ. of 
California Press. 1938. Pp. 114.) 

Pownermaker, H. Life in Lesu: the study of a Melanesian society in New 
Ireland. (New York: Norton. 1938. Pp. 352. $4.) 

Sater, A, The framework of an ordered society. (New York: Macmillan. 
1933. Pp. 60. 75c.) 

Smitu, B. Rural crime control. (New York: Inst. of Pub. Admin., Columbia 
Univ. 1933. Pp. x, 306.) . 

Soppy, F. Money versus man: a statement of the world problem from the 
standpoint of the new economics. (New York: Dutton. 1933. Pp. viii, 121. 
91.25.) 

o~ ‘8 of the crisis! A plea for action. (New York: Dutton. 1933. 

p. 111. $1.) 


Among the concrete proposals is one relating to the settlement of inter- 
national indebtedness. The claims of the United States are to be purchased 
by an agreement of European debtor states to buy for a period of years a 
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number of staple products. A second remedy is the adjustment of ey. 
penditure to revenue, and a third the restoration of the currencies, 

Tucwe.t, R. G. The industrial discipline and the governmental arts. (Ney 
York: Columbia Univ. Press. 1933. Pp. 241. $2.50.) | 

Winston, S. Culture and human behavior. (New York: Ronald. 1988, Pp. ix, : 
249. $2.50.) 

A guide to the laws of Florida affecting child welfare. Sociology ser. vol, ; 
no. 1. (Gainesville: Univ. of Florida. 1982. Pp. 72.) , The 

Home ownership, income and types of dwellings. (Washington: President’; 1 
Conf. on Home Bldg. and Home Ownership. 1932. Pp. xviii, 280. $1.15.) Im; 

This volume, the fourth of the Conference publications, contains the re- p 
ports of three committees, with various appendices. 

The report of the Committee on Home Ownership and Leasing, while re 
emphasizing the desirability of extending home ownership, points out that b 
for many families ownership is impracticable. It compares the advantages HB 7; 
and disadvantages of ownership as against renting. The appendices contain d 


many specific suggestions for the guidance of the prospective purchaser or I ¢,/, 
the tenant. 

The Committee on Relationship of Income and the Home presents a dis- 7 
cussion of the costs of home ownership. A special] feature of its report isa D 
detailed analysis of housing costs and collateral information developed bya 
survey of 789 families in the city of Buffalo, New York, in 1930. A presen- 
tation of average conditions for the group is supplemented by case sum- 
maries for 10 families. Ind 

The report of the Committee on Types of Dwellings attempts to evaluate 
the different types and to indicate a “sound policy for a community house 
building program designed to meet the varying needs of different groups 
in the population.” It sets up definitions of the different types of dwellings, C 
which it recommends for general adoption by real estate interests. In plo 
appendices to this Committee report there are brief discussions of housing : 


trends by types and the effect of land values on different types. om 
In the main, the volume is a factual presentation adapted to use ass Mm! 
reference work by students of housing. pre 
Luruer Conant fore 

dire 

Hospitals and child health. White House Conf. on Child Health and Protec- legi 
tion. (New York: Century. 1932. Pp. xvii, 279. $2.50.) wl 
This report deals with hospitals and dispensaries, convalescent care and Hi }99 
medical social service—all with particular reference to children. The sit- i 
uation in respect to hospitals is accounted as fairly satisfactory, with the the 


exception, however, of facilities for colored children. Many improvements 
in the administration of dispensaries are needed and the problems of chil- Mijann' 
dren, in particular, should be given more attention. In its discussion of Hi the 
convalescent homes, the report questions whether these homes should be pret 
used by children who merely require the service of fresh air camps. 

The most valuable part of the report is the section dealing with medical 
social service. Hospitals do not yet appreciate the need and the value of this 
service, and methods of stimulating interest in it should be devised. Thert wor! 
is an excellent analysis of the functions and the technique of medical socisl MR sure 
service. Its application to various types of children’s cases is also dit Hiidoc; 
cussed. Successful work requires active relations with the constructive tt T 
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E ex. sources that a community affords. The training of medica] social workers 
receives some attention, and schools where such training is given are indi- 
New cated. The appendix includes some rather valuable technical material. The 


report as a whole might have been packed in about one-half the number 
p. ir, of pages consumed. 
Georce B. 
rol. i, 
The Illinois Housing Commission: final report. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago. 
lent’s 1933. Pp. 84.) 


.15.) Imperial Committee on Economic Consultation and Coéperation, 1933: re- 
1e Te- port. (London: H. M. Stationery Office. 1983. Pp. 131. 2s.) 

The report owes its origin to a resolution of the Imperial Economic 
while Conference held at Ottawa in 1932. Discussion is confined to coéperation 
t that between the several governments of the Commonwealth. 


itages HB Lotteries and betting, 1982-3: final report of the Royal Commission. (Lon- 

mntain don: H. M. Stationery Office. 1933. Pp. 183. 3s.) 

ser or HB Selected list of books on social subjects published in 1932. Lib. bull. no. 118. 
(New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1938. Pp. 6. 10c.). 

a dis- HR Siutistics concerning intoaicating liquors, December, 1932. (Washington: Supt. 


rt isa Docs. 1932. Pp. 156. 10c.) 
by a 
resen- I d P 
a. nsurance an ensions 

Industrial Pension Systems in the United States and Canada. By Mvr- 
_ ray W. Latimer. Vols. I and II. (New York: Industrial Relations 
ieee Counselors. 1982. Pp. xxi, 561; 569-1195. $10.00.) 


ings, Only a short while ago it was commonly believed that American em- 
ts. In BR ployers were bringing about the millennium for their workers. Although 


ousing WB welfare schemes have been practised for over a century by benevolent 
«asa ME ™Ployers abroad, their recent spread in the United States was inter- 
preted to mean that American employers were quite different from their 
ANT foreign brethren. Our industrial leaders, we were told, were providing 
directly for their own workers rather than depending upon government 
Protec: MM legislation. Indeed, industrial welfare work was widely accepted as the 


keystone of our new industrial management in the halcyon days before 
ire and 1999, 
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The oldest and most expensive of these provisions which gave rise to 
the theory of American exceptionalism were the pension plans for super- 
annuated employees. American industrialists persuaded themselves that 
they had a definite responsibility to their older workers. Even though 
previous employers with whom the workers had been up to middle age 


nediell assumed no responsibility whatsoever, it was held that the companies 
. of this AR” ch employed them during the last twenty or twenty-five years of their 
. There Me" orking lives were wholly responsible for their eventual support. The in- 
. o surance companies, by means of high pressure salesmanship, fostered this 
iso ais 


doctrine and urged employers to insure their retirement provisions. 


one This theory of company responsibility having been widely accepted, 


{ 
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it is interesting to know how far it has actually been put into practice 
Mr. Murray W. Latimer’s exhaustive studies of industrial pension 8ys- 
tems in the United States and Canada present not only the most authorita- 
tive and realistic interpretation of the movement yet published, but cas 
serious doubts on its practical benefits. His studies corroborate the 
findings of Luther Conant and others and expose the partisan and 
idealized bias of the studies made by the National Industrial Conference 
Board. 

From 1875, when the first plan was established in the United States by 
the American Express Company, to 1929, 421 companies had established 
formal pension plans. Of these 28 had already been discontinued. Of the 
plans in operation, 307 were of the non-contributory type and 90 wer 
of the contributory type. The total number of workers employed by 
companies with pension plans amounted to 8,745,000, or about one 
seventh of our industrial workers. The bulk of these workers were in the 
transportation industry. 

According to Mr. Latimer: 


About 82 per cent of the Class I railroad employees in the United States, 


about half of those on street and electric railways and in electric light, heat 
and power companies, and 90 per cent of those in cable, telephone and tele 
graph companies are under formal pension plans. Not over one-eighth of 
those who work in manufacturing industries are covered; formal pension 
schemes have as yet not touched the construction, motion picture or auto 
mobile repair industries, and the coverage of mine and quarry workers and 


employers of chain stores, department stores, and hotels and restaurants, is 
negligible. 


Among the manufacturing companies with pension plans, the average 


number of wage-earners per company was over 8,000, indicating that 
pension plans are confined mostly to unusually large concerns. In 1927 
pension payments represented less than one per cent of current payrolls 
of the establishments maintaining pension systems. The per capita 


average of all pensions stood at about $625 per year in 1927 and was 
between $700 and $710 in 1930. This high average is largely due to the 
munificent pensions granted to high officers. Mr. Latimer estimates the 
number of pensioners in 1932 at about 120,000 and the pension pay- 
ments at between $85,000,000 and $97,000,000. 

Although the financial unsoundness of pension plans has been re 
peatedly pointed out during the past decade, and although the insurance 
companies have carried on an incessant campaign to induce employers 
to insure these risks, the progress made towards funding these systems 
is still far from notable. Of the 807 companies which maintained nor 
contributory systems in 1928, only 108, or 35.2 per cent, were found 
to have accumulated any funds for the payment of future benefits, and 
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ctice, ME in 63 of these the funds were represented only by balance-sheet reserves. 


1 sys: I The improvement noted was due to the unusual corporate prosperity of 
orita- ME that period, and Mr. Latimer aptly warns his readers that even this 
t cast ME rate of progress could not be expected to continue during the depression. 
e the As Mr. Latimer points out, the financial aspects are not the only ones 


to be considered in appraising the real security offered by these plans. 
The permanence of the fund and its safeguards against complete aboli- 
tion or recapture are of equal importance. A mere guarantee, limited 
to the funds set aside, does not offer any real protection. Taking all these 
factors into consideration, Mr. Latimer finds that: “In all, less than 17 
per cent of the employees covered by industrial pension plans are pro- 


and 
rence 


tes by 
lished 
DF the 


) were ME tected by some form of pension guarantee and financing which shows 
ed by Mae some promise of being adequate.” Even guarantees, he finds, are of doubt- 
t one ME ful legality when attacked by stockholders, and in at least two instances 
in the MM such guarantees have failed to provide the anticipated security. If, 


therefore, only those plans which are actuarily sound and have funds 
trusteed or which are completely reinsured are considered, the number 
of workers under pension plans which can be said to be really assured of 
protection drops to only 8.4 per cent of all employees covered by pension 
plans. This fact tells the real story of the utter inadequacy of industrial 
pensions as a method of providing security for workers in their old age, 

Mr. Latimer does not believe that the private pension plans have been 
chiefly responsible for the declining hiring age. He is convinced, however, 
that for the individual worker after 50 or 55 the problem of lowered 
earning capacity, “if not total unemployment, is permanent.” This is 
due chiefly to the difficulty the older worker finds in adjusting himself 
to changing processes. 

The future possibilities of the industrial pension movement can best 
be judged by its trend during the depression. The years from 1929-1932 
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ayrolls MB show trends toward both discontinuance and deliberalization of these 
capita MM systems. While the pension movement was growing steadily until the 
nd was MB depression, between the years 1929 and 1982, 109 plans, involving 
to the #8 1,340,000 employees, or more than 80 per cent of those covered by 
tes the MM pensions, were adversely affected. Forty of these plans were abandoned, 
nm pay: MB suspended or closed to new employees. A number of the plans were 

changed from the non-contributory to the contributory or composite 
een r¢ Mi type of plan, while many of them reduced rates and made stricter re- 
suranct Mi quirements for eligibility. Not only have plans been deliberalized, but 
ployers with the reduction in the number of employees, the number of persons 
systems 


protected by them has naturally decreased greatly. 
Although during the same period 69 new plans were adopted, they were 


mostly by small concerns and all but four of them were of the contribu- 
tory type. 
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It is significant to note, however, that while most of the earlier hopes 
of pension plans have disappeared, there has been some improvement jy 
the financial security of the surviving systems. Indeed, the funds an 
reserves reported by companies with self-administered plans increase 


from $200,000,000 in 1928 to $428,000,000 in 1982. This indicates thal — 
the campaign of the insurance companies is bearing some fruit. Y 
While there is little hope that the industrial pension plans will expand iM Sr: 
very much in the future, it can definitely be anticipated that the systens § 
which survive will at least provide some measure of security, Thi 4" 
tendency to shift the burden from the employers to the workers is als ; 
significant. 
. I 
In a separate volume Mr. Latimer summarizes the pension plans oper- 
ated by trade unions. Although 40 per cent of the total union member. 
ship in the United States is presumably protected by trade-union pen- 
sion plans of one kind or another, Mr. Latimer is convinced that thes Ec 
pension systems “cannot much longer be maintained under existing 
financial foundations.” Indeed, he offers little hope of security in old 
age from the trade-union plans now in operation. I 
Mr. Latimer’s studies in three volumes are the result of over five year; ime stu 
of intensive research. While written lucidly and simply, we could, never: am tril 
theless, wish that these volumes were less over-burdened with details, Them titl 
Industrial Relations Counselors deserve great credit for bringing out {mm the 
this comprehensive study. They should, however, take a lesson from thm tho 
National Industrial Conference Board in the presentation of short andj for 
concise reports. Mr. Latimer’s studies represent not only a brilliant i191 
understanding of the problem, but shed much light upon some of our prit 
tior 


prosperity doctrines 
ABRAHAM 
American Association for Social Security 


NEW BOOKS 


Cuance, R. R., compiler. The workmen’s compensation law of New Jerity, 
together with kindred legislation and forms. 8rd ed. (Newark, N.J.: Sone 
and Sage. 1932. Pp. lxiv, 491.) 

Epstein, A. Insecurity: a challenge to America. A study of social insurance 
in the United States and abroad. (New York: Smith and Haas. 1933. Pp 
xv, 680. $4.) 

Ewine, J. B. Job insurance. (Norman: Univ. of Oklahoma Press. 1933. Pp 
263. $2.50.) 

Foster, W. T. and Branpeis, E. Unemployment insurance. Govt. ser. 3, lee 
ture no. 17. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 1983. Pp. 12. 15c.) 

Invalidity, old-age and widows’ and orphans’ insurance. Internat. Labo 
Conf., 17th sess. 2nd dise., rep. ii. (Geneva: International Labour Ofie 
19338. Pp. v, 533.) 
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Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 


NEW BOOKS 


BernsTEIN, S. The beginnings of Marzian socialism in France. (New York: 
Elliot Pub. Co. 1983. Pp. x, 229. $2.50.) 

Lasxt, H. J. Karl Marz: an essay. (New York: League for Industrial 
Democracy. 1933. Pp. 94. 25c.) 

Gratin, J. Leninism, Vol. II. (New York: International Pubs. 1933. Pp. 468. 
$2.50. 

Nein codperation: a collection of papers and discussions comprising the 
eighth summer session of the American Institute of Codperation at the 
University of New Hampshire, Durham, New Hampshire, August 1-6, 
1932. (Washington: American Inst. of Coép. 1932. Pp. xvi, 640.) 


Statistics and Its Methods 


Economic Tendencies in the United States: Aspects of Pre-War and 
Post-War Changes. By Freprericx C. Miuis. (New York: Na- 
tional Bur. of Econ. Research. 1932. Pp. xx, 639. $5.00.) 

In this book will be found an elaboration and extension of the valuable 
study of price movements which Professor Frederick C. Mills con- 
tributed to the National Bureau of Economic Research publication en- 
titled Recent Economic Changes. Mills’s chief interest continues to be in 
the post-war years, but he pushes this study back to 1901 and makes a 
thorough analysis of the years 1901-1913 in order to provide a basis 
for comparison with the post-war period. The war-disturbed years, 
1914-1921, are covered briefly in a single chapter. The study is focused 
primarily on production, price, and cost changes, although some atten- 
tion is given to foreign trade, credit, and population trends. 

It can safely be asserted that for no period or country have such 
comprehensive price and production analyses been made. In the attempt 
to discover significant tendencies, commodities are classified and re- 
classified into various groupings. But, unsatisfied with group averages, 
Mills has made an elaborate examination of price and production be- 
havior for individual items. This aspect of the study (a utilization of 
the technique which the author developed in his earlier work, The Be- 
avior of Prices) adds a valuable, realistic element to the picture pre- 
sented in Economic Tendencies. 

A significant by-product of this study is a new index of manufactur- 
ing production. Recognizing the inadequacy of the usual estimates which 
re based on a limited number of standardized commodities, Mills has 
onstructed an index which takes account of new products as well as of 
uality changes in old ones. His comprehensive index (derived from 
Jnited States census data on “value added” and number of employees) 
ives production figures appreciably higher for the periods 1899-1914 
nd 1922-1929 than do the restricted indexes formerly used. Unless the 
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experts in this field can raise adequate objections to Mills’s procedure, 
his production index will doubtless be widely used by students, 

Interest is centered chiefly in “tendencies” in production and prices 
during the two periods, 1901-1914 and 1922-1929. Obviously the dis. 
covery of significant trend lines or averages for such short periods js 
beset with many difficulties. Much depends upon the phase of the busi- 
ness cycle with which the series begins and ends. The author recognizes 
this danger and attempts to make allowances for it. But even where this 
difficulty is avoided, the reader will have to be on his guard, for some of 
the averages are of doubtful significance when interpreted as “tenden- 
cies.” For example, an interesting comparison is made of production 
tendencies for durable and non-durable goods (including semi-durabl 
goods), 1922-1929. With 1922 as the base year, Mills finds that the 
average annual rate of change for durable goods is +5.9 per cent and 
for non-durable goods +2.8 per cent. But, ignoring the fact that 1929 
may not be a suitable base year, do these figures establish the presence 
of a “tendency” for the first type of goods to increase at about twice 
the rate of the second? Series are not given which would permit a longer 
view ; but, if one shortens the period, the picture is appreciably changed. 
Thus, if three or four of the earlier years are dropped and 1924 or 1925 
taken as the base, the “tendency” is apparently for non-durable goods 
to increase at about the same rate or even more rapidly than the dur- 
able. Of course, this is a rather extreme case, and it must be noted that 
in his tables along with the figures for average annual rates of chang 
Mills ordinarily includes an index of instability. 

A word must be said concerning the work which the author has done 
in analyzing the relative position of different productive groups in the 
pre-war and post-war periods. Of particular interest is the division into 
producers of raw farm products, raw mineral products, and manufac- 
tured goods (agents of fabrication). He shows that in the pre-war years 
the total volume of physical goods increased by 8.1 per cent per annum 
The aggregate purchasing power (the portion of the total product for 
which their products would exchange) increased for producers of farm 
products by 2.2 per cent, for producers of mineral products by 4.1 pet 
cent, and for producers of manufactured products by 8.1 per cent. In 
the post-war period the stream of goods increased at the annual rate 0 
8.8 per cent, and the average annual increase in the purchasing pove 
of the different groups was as follows: farm products 2.7 per cetl, 
mineral products 2.0 per cent, and manufactured products 5.6 per cent. 
Dividing this last group (agents of fabrication) into (1) labor (wages) 
and (2) ownership and management (salaries, overhead and profits) 
Mills finds that by far the greater gain went to the latter. 

This advantageous position of the fabricating agents, especially over 
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head and profits, seems to have been intimately connected with a decrease 
in the flexibility of the prices of such goods. This loss in price flexibility 
(amply demonstrated by careful statistical analyses) may well be re- 
garded as a major development of the post-war period. Mills says, 
“Heavy investment in overhead, price regulation, monopolistic and semi- 
monopolistic control, trade agreements, changed distributive methods, 
emphasis on non-price factors in selling, extensive valorization efforts— 
these and other influences tended to render prices a less sensitive agency 
for the transmission of economic intelligence, and to make more difficult 
that prompt adaptation of individual economic elements to changes in 
other elements which is essential to the working of a competitive econ- 
omy” (p. 557). 

The whole study is put together in a workmanlike manner. The index 
is intelligently comprehensive, the charts and tables set an unusually 
high standard, and the reviewer has noted only one misprint. The sum- 
maries, Which follow each major as well as many minor divisions of the 
study, add greatly to its usefulness as a reference work on particular 
subjects. But the very adequacy of these summaries means that the 
cover-to-cover reader will find some tedious repetition. 

Gerorce Rocers 

Amherst College 

NEW BOOKS 
BoopincTon, A. L. Statistics and their application to commerce. 5th ed. (New 

York: Pitman. 1931. Pp. xvi, 350. $3.75.) 

Davies, G. R. and Crowper, W. F. Methods of statistical analysis in the 

social sciences. (New York: Wiley. 1933. Pp. xi, 355. $8.25.) . 

Gin, C. T'rattato elementare di statistica. (Milan: A. Giuffré. 1988. L. 10.) 
Srewart, A. M. and Stewart, B. M. Statistical procedure of public employ- 
ment offices. (New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1933. Pp. 327. $2.50.) 


A description of statistical procedures followed in Great Britain, 
Switzerland, Sweden, Canada, Germany and the United States. The uses 
of statistics relating to applications for employment, placements and classi- 
fication of data. A suggested plan for the United States is laid down. 

Warren, G. F, and Pearson, F. A. The physical volume of production in 
the United States. (Ithaca: Cornell Univ. Agric. Exp. Station. 1932. Pp. 
72.) 


Wurre, R. C. Social statistics. (New York: Harper. 1933. Pp. 495. $4.) 


DOCUMENTS, REPORTS, AND LEGISLATION 
Industries and Commerce 


In the Trade Promotion Series the Department of Commerce has pub- 
lished Bulletin No. 146, The German Machinery Industry, by Thomas Butts 
(pp. 76, 10c.) ; No. 147, Company Law and Business Tazes in Great Britain, 
by Walter Jaeger (pp. 156, 15c.); No. 149, The Monetary Use of Silver in 
1933, by H. M. Bratter (pp. 142, 10c.); No. 150, Trading under the Lay; 
of Germany, by H. C. Harris (pp. 218, 15c.). 


In the Trade Information Series have been issued Bulletin No. 8138, The 
European Chemical Industry in 1932 (pp. 72, 10c.) ; No. 814, The Balance of 
International Payments of the United States in 1932 (including Summary 
Tables, 1919-32), by A. E. Taylor (pp. 82, 10c.) ; No. 815, European Motion- 
Picture Industry in 1932, by G. R. Canty (pp. 42, 5c.); No. 816, Iron and 
Steel Industry and Trade of India, by G. C. Howard (pp. 238, 5c.). 


In the Domestic Commerce Series have appeared No. 77, Mercantile Credit 
Survey, Part II, Covering Nine of Twenty-five Lines of Trade (pp. 44, 5c.); 
and No. 78, Mercantile Credit Survey, Part III, Including Summary for 
Twenty-five Lines of Trade (pp. 39, 5c.). 


The Bureau of the Census has issued a separate bulletin on Materials Used 
in Manufactures: 1929 (pp. 58, 5c.). 

Also in the Census of Distribution have appeared bulletins entitled Small 
City and Rural Trade Series Analyzing the Small City and Rural Market 
Area, by C. D. Bohannan (pp. 126), and Wholesale Distribution: Groceries 
and Food Specialties, by N. H. Engle (pp. 95, 10c.). 

Further volumes on Agriculture have been issued by the Bureau of the 
Census. Part II of Volume III deals with Type of Farm in the Southern 
States. This contains statistics by counties and a summary for the United 
States (pp. 1125, $2.75). Part III contains similar reports for The Western 
States (pp. 427, $1.75). Application for these volumes should be made to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 

The Bureau of the Census has issued separate bulletins on Type of Farm 
(pp. 78); Individual Crops (pp. 108, 15c.); Livestock on Farms (pp. 85); 
Selected Farm Expenditures, Codperative Marketing and Purchasing and 
Farm Facilities (pp. 43, 10c.) ; Size of Farms (pp. 59). These will appear as 
chapters in the General Report on Agriculture. 

Other bulletins have appeared on the general subject: An Aid for Analy:- 
ing Markets. These deal with Michigan (pp. 18, 5c.) ; Pennsylvania (pp. 21, 
5c.; and Illinois (pp. 20, 5c.). 


The hearings before the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
held between January 25 and February 6, 1933, have appeared under the 
title Agricultural Adjustment Relief Plan (pp. 472). 


Labor 


Volume II of the publications of the Census of 1930 deals with Unemploy- 
ment. This contains the general report and shows unemployment by occupt 
tion, April, 1930, with returns from the special census of unemployment, 
January, 1931 (pp. 618, $1.25). 
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The Hearings held by the House Committee on Labor between April 25 
and May 5, 1983, are published under the title Thirty-Hour Week Bill (pp. 
991). 


The federal Bureau of Labor Statistics has issued Bulletin No. 577, Pro- 
ceedings of the Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the International Association 
of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions, Held at Columbus, Ohio, 
September 26-29, 1932 (pp. 242). 


From the Women’s Bureau of the federal Department of Labor have ap- 
peared Bulletin No. 102, Industrial Injuries to Women in 1928 and 1929 
Compared with Injuries to Men, by Marie Correll (pp. 35, 10c.); No. 103, 
Women Workers in the Third Year of the Depression, a study by students in 
Bryn Mawr Summer School under the direction of Amy Hewes (pp. 16, 5c.) ; 
No. 104, The Occupational Progress of Women, 1910 to 1930, by M. V. 
Dempsey (pp. 90, 10c.). 


Banking 
The hearings before the Senate Committee on Finance pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 815 authorizing and directing the Finance Committee to make an 
investigation and study of the present economic problems of the United States 
with a view to securing constructive suggestions with respect to the solution 
of such problems, held February 13-28, 1933, have appeared under the title 


Investigation of Economie Problems (pp. 1239). Statements were made, 
either orally or by letter or brief, by some 120 persons. 


The Senate Committee on Banking and Currency has published hearings 
held December 22, 1932, and January 7, 9 and 80, 1938, on Federal Refi- 
nancing of Farm Land Indebtedness (pp. 90). 


Public Finance 


The House Committee on Ways and Means held hearings on Equalization 
of Tariff Duties by Compensating for Depreciation of Foreign Currencies, 
January 26-February 3, 1983 (pp. 565). 


NOTES 


Owing to pressure upon the space in this issue because of the publication 
of the annual list of doctoral dissertations, the list of periodical titles js 
omitted. These will appear in the December issue. 


The following names have been added to the membership of the Americay 
Economic Association since April 15: 


Aldridge, L., Alabama Power Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Barlow, DeW. D., 980 Woodland Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 

Bartlett, C. A., Post Box 26, Zanzibar, Africa. 

Berry, T. S., 95 Prescott St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Brown, H. T., Brown and B y Co., 417 N, Eighth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Burdick, E. D., Whart |, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Coffman, P., Graduate S f Bus. Admin., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass, 
Crutchfield, J. S., 2100 Pen ve., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cullinan, J. S., 20th Floor, Petroleum Bldg., Houston, Texas. 

Dines, T. A., Salt Creek rs Assoc., 610 Ist National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
Douglass, P. F., Pou t 

Du Brul, S. M., 13-143 G Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

Gabbert, M. R., Univ. of ] burgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Geier, F. A., Pres. Ci Milling Machine Co., Marburg and South Sts., Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 

Harriman, H. I., Cha f mmerce of U. S., Washington, D.C. 

Hirsch, H., 701 Hurt B \tlanta, Ga. 

Ketchum, R. B., 13836 Ke gton Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Kiernan, C. J., 17 Looker St., Hillside, N. J. 

Kuznets, S., National B u of Economic Research, 51 Madison Ave., New York City. 

Lumsden, B. S., West | , Horsham, Sussex, England. 

McClure, H. H., Ha 

McCracken, H. L., School of Business Admin., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Martin, G. R., 3305 I i! lvd., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Matsushita, S., 503 W. 111th St., New York City. 

Mitchell, H. A., Gibso i lane University, New Orleans, La, 

Murray, M. G., Emp! bilization Research Inst., Univ. of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Newton, J. Q., 828 17tl nver, Colo. 

Nicholson, J. H., 1515 S ly Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Platt, E., Marine Mid ip, Inc., 120 Broadway, New York City. 

Pollock, K. W., 435 Als , Oshkosh, Wis. 

Publicover, W., 14 W t., New York City. 

Rowlands, D. T., 211 I Hall, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Swayzee, C. O., Colle \dmin., Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Sweney, L., Vice-Pr t Hi ngton Securities Corp., 17 S. High St., Columbus, 

Ohio. 

Taussig, C. W., Presid n Molasses Co. of N. Y., 111 Wall St., New York 

City. 

Zimmerman, M, M., 49 W. 4 St., New York City. 

CoMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT STATISTICS AND INFORMATION SErRvIcEs: Joint- 
ly sponsored by the A n Statistical Association and the Social Science Re- 
search Council, prov an appropriation for one year of operations by 
the Rockefeller Found 1, and with its proffer of “immediate assistance and 
advice in the reorgan n and improvement of the statistical and informa 
tional services of the { il government” accepted by the Secretaries of Agri- 
culture, the Interior, Commerce and Labor, this Committee began active work 
in Washington early in June. It is to be represented in Washington at all 
times with a workir juorum of its membership, and with a staff adapted to 
the problems upon which it may be engaged. The membership during the 
summer quarter, as jointly designated by Mr. Robert T. Crane on behalf of 
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the Council and Mr. Stuart A. Rice on behalf of the Association, consists of 
Edmund E. Day, Chairman, Stuart A. Rice, Acting Chairman, Meredith B. 
Givens, Executive Secretary, Bryce M. Stewart, Morris A. Copeland, Willard 
L. Thorp and William L. Crum. This personnel is intended to secure repre- 
sentation for the interests not only of the Council and the Association, but as 
well for the Joint Advisory Committee to the Census of the Statistical and 
Economic Associations, the Joint Committee on Income Tax Statistics of 
these associations and the American Association of University Professors 
in Accounting and the Statistical Association’s Special Advisory Com- 
mittee to the Secretary of Labor. The Committee is codperating closely both 
with the established statistical agencies of the federal government and with 
the newer organizations which are being established under the agricultural 
and industrial recovery programs. It is occupying offices in Room 5519 Com- 
merce Building and Room 716 Labor Building, in Washington. 

One of the first activities of the Committee was the preparation of an 
extensive memorandum addressed to Honorable John Dickinson, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, and to Dr. Alexander Sachs, Chief of the Division 
of Research and Planning, Industrial Recovery Administration, on “The Sta- 
tistical Services of the Federal Government in Relation to the Recovery Pro- 
gram.” Other early committee interests have related to the Federal Statistics 
Board, the Marketing News Service of the Department of Agriculture, certain 
activities of the Bureaus of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and the Bureau 
of Mines, the statistical and research program of the Federal Conservation 
Work, and various statistical problems of the Department of Labor. The 
latter have been given particular attention by the Special Advisory Commit- 
tee to the Secretary of Labor, established at her request by the Association. 
This work is being financed by the Committee on Government Statistics. A 
study of the statistical work of his department has been requested by the 
Secretary of the Interior. Sruart A. Rice 


A dinner meeting of the American Statistical Association was held in New 
York on May 12. The topic of discussion was “Who Shall Inherit America? 
The Bearing of the Differential Rate of Increase among Social Classes upon 
the Quality of American Population.” The principal speakers were Frank 
Notestein, Research Department of the Milbank Memorial Fund, and Frank 
H. Hankins, professor of sociology at Smith College. 


In the reorganization of courses at West Virginia University the work of 
the department of farm economics has been combined with the teaching in 
economics. 


The Osterreichische Gruppe der Internationalen Handelskammer with 
headquarters at Vienna, announces a completely revised, new edition of the 
survey of the European trade agreements which resulted from the confer- 
ence in 1927, 


The McGraw-Hill Book Company announces that a textbook edition of 
Recent Social Trends in the United States will be issued in September. This 
will be in one volume, priced at $5. 


| Babson’s Reports, Inc., have just completed a study of the monthly phys- 
ical volume of business in the United States, extending back to 1870. The 
chart and description are published in the 1983 edition of Business Barome- 
ters, by Roger W. Babson. 
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A new journal entitled The Review of Economic Studies will appear jn 
October. Although the headquarters will be at the London School of Keo. 
nomics, the board of editors includes representatives from Oxford, Cambrid 
London, Harvard, Warsaw and other universities. The object of the Review 
is to supplement the facilities for the publication of new work on theoretica] 


and applied economics, particularly by younger writers, and to promote dis- 
cussion by means of notes and “one-point” articles. There will be three issues 
per year at a price per issue of 2s. 9d. . 

President Roosevelt has appointed Dr. Isador Lubin of the Brookings In- 
stitution Commissioner of Labor Statistics; and the Federal Public Work; 
Administration has appointed Dr. Lubin chairman of the Labor Policies 
Board. 


{ppointments and Resignations 


O. R. Angelillo has received an appointment as registrar of the Farm 


Loan Banks at Berkeley, California. 

Warren B. Catlin, chairman of the economics department of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, will be on sabbatical leave for the year 1933-1934. 

John R. Commons of the University of Wisconsin spent the summer in 
southwestern England. This vacation trip was a gift to Professor Commons 
by his former students on the occasion of his seventieth birthday, October 13, 
1933. 


Morris A. Copeland of the University of Michigan will be on leave during 
the coming year to work in Washington with the Committee on Government 
Statistics, sponsored by the American Statistical Association and the Social 
Science Research Council 


Burnham North Dell has been promoted to the rank of assistant professor 


in the department of economics at Princeton University. 

Davis R. Dewey has retired from the headship of the department of eco- 
nomics at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He has been appointed 
professor emeritus and honorary lecturer. 


John Dunphy has been appointed an instructor in the economics depart- 
ment at the University of Denver. 


Wilford J. Eiteman has returned to Albion College to resume his duties as 
associate professor of economics after a year’s leave of absence during which 
he made a study of brokers’ loans under a Social Science Research Council 
fellowship. 


Howard S. Ellis of the University of Michigan has been granted a leave 
of absence for the coming year to do research in Vienna on a Social Science 
Research Council fellowship. 

John M. Ferguson, assistant professor at the University of Pittsburgh, 
taught in the summer session at Seton Hill College. 

Ralph E. Freeman has been appointed acting head of the department of 


economics at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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Robert Hanson has been appointed graduate assistant in the department 
of agricultural economics at Massachusetts State College. 


S. E. Harris has been promoted from lecturer to assistant professor of 
economics at Harvard University. 


A. D. H. Kaplan, professor of economics at the University of Denver, was 
sent by the Foundation for the Advancement of the Social Sciences of the 
University of Denver as an observer to the World Monetary and Economic 
Conference in London. 


William M. Leiserson of Antioch College was appointed in June an arbiter 
to determine a temporary wage scale for the Ohio bituminous coal workers. 


George K. McCabe, assistant professor at the University of Pittsburgh, 
taught at the summer session at the Catholic University in Washington, D. C. 


Marion K. McKay of the University of Pittsburgh taught in the summer 
session at Pennsylvania State College. 


William Z. Ripley has resigned from the teaching staff of Harvard Uni- 
versity and is now professor emeritus of economics. 


M. O. Ross, professor of economics at Earlham College, has for the last 
two years been acting dean and is now dean of the College. 


Henry Schultz of the University of Chicago, who has been appointed to 
a fellowship of the Guggenheim Foundation, will spend the year 1933-34 
in Europe conducting studies in the field of mathematical and statistical 
economics. 


Paul Studenski, associate professor of economics at New York University, 
spent the summer in travel abroad, gathering documentary material on the 
tax laws and tax revenues of different countries for a section of comparative 
tax legislation and tax statistics in The Federal and State Tax Systems, an 
annual report published under the auspices of the New York State Tax 
Commission. 


Everett G. Smith, associate professor of marketing at the University of 
Texas, has been promoted to the rank of professor. 


William H. Wandel of the research staff at the Institute for Social Sciences 
at the University of Virginia was recently made a member of the research 
committee of the Virginia Commission on Unemployment Insurance. 


Benjamin P. Whitaker of the Brookings Institution has been appointed di- 
rector of research of a special tax commission for Connecticut. 


John H. Williams of Harvard University has been granted a year’s leave 


“4 absence, when he will be connected with the Federal Reserve Bank in New 
York. 


THIRTIETH LIST OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS IN POLITICAL 
ECONOMY IN PROGRESS IN AMERICAN UNI- 
VERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


Students whose period of continuous non-residence exceeds three years are omitted 
from the list. The last date given is the probable date of completion. 

The first list of this kind was dated January 1, 1904, and was sent to all mem. 
bers, but not regularly bound in the publications. The subsequent lists have ap- 
peared in the publications as follows: j 

Second list, 1905, in third series, vol. vi, p. 787. 


Third list, 1906, in third series, vol. vii, no. 8, supplement, p. 48. 
Fourth list, 1907, in third series, vol. viii, no. 2, supplement, p. 48. 
Fifth list, 1908, in the Bulletin for April, 1908, p. 69. 

Sixth list, 1909, in e Bulletin for April, 1909, p. 16. 

Seventh list, 1910, in the Bulletin for March, 1910, p. 12. 

Eighth list, 1911, in the Review for March, 1911, p. 212. 

Ninth list, 1912, in the Review for June, 1912, p. 519. 

Tenth list, 1913, in the Review for June, 1913, p. 527. 

Eleventh list, 1914, in the Review for June, 1914, p. 524. 

Twelfth list, 1915, in the Review for June, 1915, p. 476. 
Thirteenth list, 1916, in the Revrew for June, 1916, p. 499. 
Fourteenth list, 1917, in the Review for June, 1917, p. 485. 
Fifteenth list, 1918, in the Review for June, 1918, p. 459. 
Sixteenth list, 1919, in the Review for June, 1919, p. 4383. 
Seventeenth list, 1920, in the Review for September, 1920, p. 692. 
Eighteenth list, 1921, the Review for June, 1921, p. 388. 
Nineteenth list, 1922, in the Review for June, 1922, p. 380. 
Twentieth list, 1923, in the Review for September, 1923, p. 571. 
Twenty-first list, 1924, in the Review for September, 1924, p. 601. 
Twenty-second list, 1925, in the Review for September, 1925, p. 593. 
Twenty-third list, 1926, in the Review for September, 1926, p. 556. 


Twenty-fourth list, 1927, in the Review for September, 1927, p. 574, 
Twenty-fifth list, 1928, in the Review for September, 1928, p. 589. 


Twenty-sixth list, 1929, in the Review for September, 1929, p. 533. 
Twenty-seventh list, 1930, in the Review for September, 1930, p. 574. 
Twenty-eighth list, 1931, in the Revrew for September, 1931, p. 582. 
Twenty-ninth list, 1932, in the Review for September, 1932, p. 561. 

The present list specifies doctoral dissertations completed and accepted by the 
various universities, and, in cases where a publishing company was reported, this has 
been given. Titles not marked “completed” are assumed to be still in preparation. 
It will be noted that thesis titles in the field of sociology are omitted, inasmuch 


as a list is published in the American Journal of Sociology. 


Theory and Its History 


Kart Leorporp Awnperson, Ph.D., Harvard, 1982. Thorstein Veblen’s economics. 


Accepted. 

James Lane Boswe.t, A.B., Georgetown, 1920; A.M., Pennsylvania, 1921. The eco 
nomics of Simon Nelson Patten. 1933. Pennsylvania. Completed. 

Bengamin Capitan, A.B., McGill, 1930; A.M., 1931. The relationship of recent cycle 
theory to economic theory. 1934. Chicago, 

BENJAMIN Franxkiin CarHerwoop, Ph.D., Iowa, 1932. A critical examination of the 
distribution theories of selected English economists. Accepted. 


Tsane Cun, A.B., St. John’s, Shanghai, 1919; A.M., Columbia, 1922. John Locke's 
monetary theory. 1934. Columbia 

Cuartes JosepH Cor, Ph.B., Chicago, 1929; A.M., 1981. Economic theory and demo 
cratic theory of the Utilitarians. 1984. Brown. 
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Vincrntus F. Coz, Ph.B., Chicago, 1926. Cost and supply in perfect competition. 1934. 
Chicago. 

Joseph DorrMan, A. B., Reed, 1924; A.M., Columbia, 1925. Thorstein Veblen: a life 
history. 1933. Columbia, 

Ivan VastLievitcH Emewianorr, Magister of Agr. Ecs., 1923. Economic theory of 
cooperation. 1934. Columbia. 

Roy Geettnc, B.S., Miami, 1915; M.A., Michigan, 1926. Historical and critical survey 
of the doctrine of oversaving. 1933. Ohio State. 

Eu Grxzserc, A.B., Columbia, 1931; A.M., 1932. The House of Adam Smith. 1933. 
Columbia. 

Buty Eart Gorrz, Ph.B., Chicago, 1924. The economics of the individual industrial 
enterprise. 1934. Chicago. 

R. L. Horne, A.B., Ohio State, 1928; M.A., 1931. Ricardo’s contribution to monetary 
theory. 1934. Ohio State. 

Cant Witu1am Karser, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1926; A.M., Pittsburgh, 1930. Theories of 
protection in early American economic thought. 1933. Pennsylvania, 

Ernest Gr.more Lewis, Ph.D., Illinois, 1932. The contribution of John Sherman to 
economic theory. Accepted. 

KennetH Dean Luney, Ph.D., Illinois, 1932. The economic opinions and influence 
of Mr. Justice Brandeis. Accepted. 

Hrien Mayers, A.B., Cornell, 1924. An analysis of the socio-economic philosophy 
underlying the social work movement. 1934. Columbia, 

Oswatp Nretson, Ph.B., Chicago, 1929. The theory and measurement of capital forma- 
tion. Minnesota. 

Martin J. Prornix, Cand. Agr., Berlin, 1925; Dipl. Ag., 1926. Critical survey of 
Werner Sombart’s theories on capitalism. 1933. Columbia, 

Haze. Van Dyxe Roserts, A.B., West Virginia, 1924; A.M., 1925. The dynamic 
theory of Boisguilbert and its influence. 1933. Columbia. 

Raymonp JosepH Savutnier, B.S., Middlebury, 1929; A.M., Tufts, 1931. Post-war 
development of monetary theory. 1934, Columbia. 

Atan Ricnarpson Sweezy, A.B., Harvard, 1929. The Austrian school since Béhm- 
Bawerk. 1934. Harvard. 

Doritay U. Variey, B.S., Columbia, 1928; A.M., 1930. Russian theory of business 
cycles. 1933. Columbia. 

Rcuvotr E. M vow Wistrncnavsen, Diploma of Agriculture, Wuerttenberg State 
Agricultural College at Hohenheim, Germany, 1928; M.S., Illinois, 1932. The trend 
of contemporary German economic thought. 1934. Illinois. 

Vernon Ornvat Warts, Ph.D., Harvard, 1932. The development of the technological 
concept of production in Anglo-American thought. Accepted. 

Roswer. Hartson Wurman, Ph.D., Chicago, 1933. Statistical investigations in the 
demand for iron and steel. Accepted. 


Economic History and Geography 


S. A. Anverson, A.B., Upsala, 1927; A.M., Clark, 1928. The economic background 
of the Viking voyages. 1934. Columbia. 

Hersert Broom, M.H.L., Jewish Institute of Religion. The economic activities of 
Amsterdam Jewry in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 1934. Columbia, 

J. D. Barre, A.B., Wyoming, 1922; A.M., Chicago, 1924. The attitude of the European 
states toward emigration to the American colonies. 1934. Chicago. 

Cut Cuao-Tina, Ph.D., Chicago, 1926. The land system of China. 1933. Columbia. 

Samvet T. Cuano, A.B., George Washington, 1927; A.M., Columbia, 1929. The na- 
tional economy of Juan Cheng. 1985. Columbia. 

Mary L. Crawrorp. Economic development of the French settlements in Indiana. 
1934. Columbia, 

Fart D. Davis, A.B., A.M., Southern California, 1918. Economic history of the Cali- 
fornia rancho. 1934. Columbia. 
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James Giurzert Evans, A.B., Simpson, 1921; A.M., Illinois, 1924. Economic develop- 
ment of Chicago since 1890. 1934. Chicago. 

Marcaret Ranvpoipyw Gay, A.B., Radcliffe, 1922; A.M., 1923. The Statute of Artificers, 
1563-1814. 1934. Radcliffe 

Gusert T. Gustarson, B.A., Iowa, 1926; M.A., 1927. Relation of Wisconsin’s geo- 
graphic pattern to land use. 1934. Wisconsin. 

L. P. Jackson, A.B., Fisk, 1914; A.M., Columbia, 1922. Negro labor and property 
holding in Virginia, 1830-60. 1934. Chicago. 

Vincinta Cray McCune, A.B., Kentucky, 1912; M.A., 1928. Settlement of thé Ken- 
tucky mountains. 1933. Kentucky 

I. S. Meyer, A.B., College of the City of New York, 1925; A.M., Columbia, 1928, The 
economic history of the Jews in European Turkey in the sixteenth century, 1933. 
Columbia. 

Jean E. Murray, A.B., Saskatchewan, 1922; A.M., 1923; A.M., Toronto, 1924, The 
relation of the fur trade of New Netherland and New York to that of New France, 
to 1718. 1934. Chicago. 

Routn ALexanver Tracy Repuerrer, Ph.D., Northwestern, 1932. The economics of 
Bolshevism. Accepted. 

Grace Evans Ruoaps, Ph.D., Bryn Mawr, 1933. Amendments of the covenants of 
the League of Nations—adopted and proposed. Accepted. 

Naomi Ricues, Ph.D., Chicago, 19382. A study of eighteenth-century agriculture in the 
County of Norfolk, England, Accepted. 

Sran.ey C. Ross, A.B., Otterbein, 1916. The economic history of Dodge County, Wis- 
consin. 1934. Chicago 

SranLtey ALEXANDER SAuNDeERS, B.A., Dalhousie, 1928; M.A., Toronto, 1931. The eco- 
nomic structure of the maritime provinces, 1933. Toronto. 

Fayetre Batpwin Suaw, S.B., Illinois, 1926; A.M., Harvard, 1928. The economic 
history of Joliet, Illinois. Harvard. Completed. 

SrerHeNn S. Sraventer, A.B., Drake, 1925; A.M., Columbia, 1928. Social and eco- 
nomic causes of the Puritan movement in England. 1934. Columbia. 

Rozert S. Smiru, Ph.D., Duke, 1932. The sea-consulate of Aragon. Accepted. 

Ricuarp G. Stone, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1932. Hezekiah Niles. Accepted. 

Puit E. Taytor, B.A., Doane, 1928. The turnpike era in New England. 1934. Yale. 

Eva Curistine Tooker, A.B., Colby, 1921; A.M., Radcliffe, 1925, The Trotter Firm, 
1803-50. 1934. Radcliffe 

Lyver L. Unsrap, A.B., Concordia, 1921; A.M., Minnesota, 1928. The industrial history 
of Columbus, Ohio. 1934. Ohio State. 

Ray UnvTereIner, Ph.D., Northwestern, 1932. Economic ideas that influenced the 


formation of the Constitution of the United States. Accepted. 

Grorce W. Van Kuercx, B.S., Colgate, 1909; Ph.M., New York, 1918; A.M., 1919. 
The panic of 1857. 1933. Columbia. 

NatHan LasetteE Wuetren, Ph.D., Harvard, 1982. The social and economic structure 
of the trade centers in the Canadian prairie provinces, with reference to its changes, 


1910-30. Accepted. 
Freperick Kaupp ZercHer, B.S., Massachusetts State, 1921; M.S. in Bus., Syracuse, 
1927. An economic history of the port of Oswego, 1934. Syracuse, 


Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 


ArtHur Evcene Anperson, B.S., Nebraska, 1912; M.S., Cornell, 1925. Surplus con- 
trol plans of California products. 1933. California. 

Don S. Anverson, B.S., Minnesota, 1919. An economic study of the butter industry 
in Minnesota. 1934. Minnesota 

Frep Hosson Arnotp, A.M., Peabody, 1928. An appraisal of farm relief measures 
in the United States. 1934, North Carolina. 

Karu E. Asusurn, B.A., Texas Christian, 1926; M.A., 1928. The development of cot- 
ton production in Texas. 1933. Duke. Completed. 
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R. C. Asnsy, B.S., Nebraska, 1908; B.A., Nebraska Wesleyan, 1910; M.S., Illinois, 
1916. Local livestock markets in relation to corn belt stockmen. 1933. Illinois. 

Raymonp Batpwin, Ph.D., Chicago, 1933. Price differentials in wheat futures 
between Kansas City and Chicago. Accepted. 

Howarp W. Beers, B.S., Cornell, 1929; M.S., 1930. Forms of farm family interaction. 
1934. Cornell. 

James Henry Breprn, B.S., Saskatchewan, 1923; M.A., Minnesota, 1927. Factors af- 
fecting price differentials of wheat in the leading markets. 1934. Northwestern. 

F. W. Braumuey, B.S., M.S., Florida, 1926. Farm management study of poultry farms 
in Florida. 1985. Cornell. 

Rosert Brois Carxins, Ph.D., Stanford, 19382. Market leadership and the develop- 
ment of price movements in major wheat markets, 1924-31. Accepted. 

Jouxn MacIntyre Cassers, B.A., Alberta, 1924; B.A., Oxford, 1927. Milk prices in 
New England. 1934. Harvard, 

Mauve CarmicHarL, A.B., Hendrix, 1917; A.M., Columbia, 1923. The breakup of 
the plantation system in Arkansas. 1934. Radcliffe. 

Tsar P. Cao, B.S., Central University of China, 1926; M.S., Cornell, 1932. A statistical 
analysis of crop yields in twelve provinces in China. 1933. Cornell. 

Aurrep Kaimine Cuiv, Ph.D., Harvard, 1933. Recent statistical surveys of Chinese 
agricultural economy. Accepted. 

C. F. Crayton, B.A., Missouri, 1915; M.S., 1916. The theory and methods of rural 
land use planning in the United States. 1934. Minnesota. 

Lowe, C. CunnincHaM, B.S., Illinois, 1926; M.S., 1927. Factors affecting costs and 
returns in producing milk in New York State, 1930-31. 1934. Cornell. 

Invinc Giiman Davis, A.B., Bates, 1906. Some aspects of public policy with relation 
to agricultural land utilization. 1934. Harvard. 

Austin A. Dowret1, Ph.D., Minnesota, 1932. An evaluation of the advantages and 
disadvantages of Minnesota agriculture in world competition. Accepted. 

Evererr Evcene Epwarps, A.B., Carleton, 1921; A.M., Harvard, 1924. History of 
agriculture in western New York. 1934. Harvard. y 

J. Eowarp Exy, B.S., Wesleyan, 1930; M.A., 1931. The Federal Farm Board, 1934. 
Yale. 

Rosert Henny Encore, B.S., Illinois, 1917; M.S., 1925. History of agriculture in 
the Chicago region, 1934. Chicago. 

W. T. Ferrer, B.A., Tarkio, 1910; M.A., Colorado, 1930. Settlement planning in 
land utilization. 1934. Minnesota. 

Kart Francis Ficex, Mec. Ing., Prague, 1924; A.M., Chicago, 1926. Social control 
in the milk industry. 1934. Columbia, 

W. E. Fisner, B.S., Columbia, 1917; A.M., Pennsylvania, 1924. The excess capacity 
in the bituminous coal industry, 1934. Pennsylvania. 

Rosert SaMueL Fietcner, A.B., Oberlin, 1920; A.M., Harvard, 1923. Range cattle 
industry in the northern great plains. 1934. Harvard. 

Bernard Frank, B.S., Cornell, 1925; M. Forestry, 1929. Forestry aspects of land 
utilization technique and land classification methods. 1933. Wisconsin. 

Atrna Rosert Gans, B.S., Pennsylvania State, 1926; M.S., Vermont, 1927. Relation 
of quality to the retail price of eggs in New York City. 1933. Cornell. 

Jack Gorrsecen, A.B., Amherst, 1928; M.B.A., Harvard, 1930. Tobacco: a study in 
consumption. 1934, Columbia. 

E. G. Grest, B.S., Saskatchewan, 1926; M.S., 1932. Farm business study of the Olds 
District, Alberta. 1934. Minnesota. 

Lito Horry Havrer, B.S., Purdue, 1912; M.S., 1918; M.S., Wisconsin, 1925. Eco- 
nomic organization of the agriculture of New Mexico. 1934. Harvard. 

Nessim Witttam Hazan, French Baccalaureat Academic de Paris, 1926; M.A., Louisi- 
ana State, 1930. France as a consumer of and competitor with California fruits. 
1933. California, 

Harotp Hepes, B.S., Nebraska, 1921; M.A., 1924. Economics of wheat production in 
Nebraska. 1938. Minnesota. 
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Gienn W. Heptvnn, B.S., Nebraska, 1930. The costs and sources of farm credit used 
by New York farmers. 1934. Cornell. 

Homer J. Henney, B.S., Kansas State, 1921; M.S., 1928. Economic factors affecting 
returns from beef cattle, with particular reference to effects of changes in supply, 
demand, and price, 1934. Minnesota. 

Omer W. Hermany, B.S., Nebraska, 1922. An economic analysis of the cotton ginning 
industry of Oklahoma. 1933 Wisconsin. 

Russet J. Hrxcxiey, B.A., Wesleyan, 1931; M.S., 1932. Some phases of state aid. 
1934. Cornell. 

Juisan Apam Honegs, B.S., Kentucky, 1917; M.S., 1923. The principle of compara- 
tive advantage applied to farm organization as found in type of farming areas 
in Kansas, 1934. Harvard 

Irwin Seymour Horrer, A.B., Harvard, 1917; A.M., Columbia, 1922; M.B.A., Harvard, 
1927. Factors affecting t price of metallic tin. 1934. Harvard. 

KennetH Hoop, B.S., P yivania State, 1930. Part-time farming in New York. 
1934. Cornell. 

Epwin R. Hosxrns, B.S ornell, 1919; M.S.A., 1924. Certain specific objectives in 
curriculum making for onal education in agriculture for the secondary schools, 
1933. Cornell, 

Rosert L. Hunt, B.S., Texas, 1924; M.S., North Carolina State, 1927. History of the 
farmers’ union in ‘I 1934. Wisconsin. 

Ernar Jensen, Ph.D., H ird, 1933. Economic development of Danish agriculture. 
Accepted. 

G. L. Jorpan, Ph.D., Illinois, 1932. A study of the demand for livestock products 
in the United St vith special reference to the influence of consumer’s in- 
come. Accepted. 

Pavut V. Kepner, B , Purdue, 1930, The sheep enterprise in New York State. 
1935. Cornell. 

Cuartes Lovis Knicut, B.S., Virginia, 1925; M.S., 1926. Copper production and 
prices. 1933. Pen? 

Asner Komanorr, B.B.A., ican University of Beirut, 1930. The United States 
exports and imports trus fruits. 1933. Johns Hopkins. 

Kart Horr Kravusxorr, Ph.D., Northwestern, 1933. Position of portable saw mills 
as middlemen. Accepted 

AcNeEs MaTuitpe Larson B., St. Olaf, 1916; A.M., Columbia, 1922; A.M., Rad- 
cliffe, 1931. History of the lumber industry in Minnesota. 1984. Radcliffe. 

Arvin T. M. Leg, B.S., } h Dakota Agricultural, 1931; M.S., Cornell, 1932. Poultry 
survey of New York f is. 1934. Cornell. 

Arpron B. Lewis, B.S., e, 1928. An economic study of land utilization in Tomp- 
kins County, New ¥ 933. Cornell. 

Orson G. Luoyp, B.S.A., Utah Agricultural, 1910; M.S., Wisconsin, 1912. Qualifica- 
tions and contribu f farm landlords and farm managers in Indiana. 1933. 
Wisconsin. 

Brover F. Lucas, B.S., Cor , 1923; M.S.A., Tennessee, 1930. A study of land utiliza- 
tion for forests in New York State. 1935. Cornell. 

JoHn Westey McBrine, B., Ohio, 1929; A.M., Princeton, 1930. The course of farm- 
ers’ prices from 1921 ft 32. 1934. Princeton. 

Preston Essex McNatt, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1932. Diminishing returns in agriculture: 
historical and criti cetch. Accepted. 

Martin Maevers, Diplo ndw., Géttingen, 1921; M.S., Minnesota, 1981. The 
development of cod; doctrine. 1934. Minnesota. 

VALENTINE S. Matitsxy, Law culty, Harbin, China, 1929; M.S., Minnesota, 1931. 
Economic effects of 1 t changes in Russian agriculture, 1934. Minnesota. 
Dattas Maruison, A.B., Atlantic Christian, 1929; M.S., North Carolina State, 1931. 
A resurvey of the so | economic areas of Otsego County. 1983. Cornell. 
Lesrer De Wirr Matiory, B.S., British Columbia, 1927; M.S., 1929. Surplus control 

by codperative action ir lifornia. 1934. California. 
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Jacos L. Maxton, B.S., Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1925; M.S., 1926. Results of 
a poultry farm management study in Virginia. 1934. Cornell. 

picnarp R. Mean, A.B., Pennsylvania, 1925. An analysis of the decline of the 
anthracite industry since 1921. 1933. Pennsylvania. 

Epmonp STEPHEN Meany, Jpr., A.B., Washington, 1929. The history of the lumber 
industry in the Pacific Northwest. 1934. Harvard. 

Ausert R. Micwert, B.S., Illinois, 1922; M.S., Iowa State, 1924. The application of 
economic analysis to individual farm management problems. 1934. Minnesota. 

Paut Mitier, B.S., Hiram, 1918; M.A., Michigan, 1915, Direct marketing of livestock 
in the corn belt. 1983. Minnesota. 

Over Mitxs, B.S., South Dakota State College of Agriculture, 1917. Internal financ- 
ing of codperative associations. 1933. California. 

Dwicnt Curtis Mumrorp, B.S., Illinois, 1923; M.S., Cornell, 1925. An analysis with 
respect to the size of farms in the United States. 1934. Harvard. 

H. W. Mumrorp, Jr., B.S., Illinois, 1929; M.S., 1980. The distribution of milk and 
cream through retail stores in selected up-state cities of New York State. 1934. 
Cornell, 

Wuuiam G. Murray, Ph.D., Minnesota, 1932. An economic analysis of farm mortgages 
in Story County, Iowa, from 1854-1930. Accepted. 

Ou: AtexanpeR NeoaarD, B.S., Minnesota, 1926. A problem in the marketing of 
agricultural products. 1985. Harvard, 

Evcene Ernest Oakes, B.S., Northwestern, 1931. Studies in Massachusetts farm 
finance. 19384. Harvard. 

James Leo Pascua, B.S., Wyoming, 1928. Upland vegetable farms in Monroe 
County, New York. 1934. Cornell. 

Eant B. Parrison, B.S., Cornell, 1930, Study of labor income and cost of production 
of milk on 150 Cortland County dairy farms in 1931. 1934. Corneil. 

Agtuur Goopwin Peterson, Ph.D., Harvard, 1933. An historical study of prices 
received by producers of farm products in Virginia, 1801-1927. Accepted. 

Henry Martin Pevenovuse, A.B., B.B.A., Texas, 1920; M.A., 1980. The effect of 
governmental and private influences upon the development of American agricul- 
ture, 1983. Texas. 

Ermine LAwRENCE Porrer, B.S., Montana State, 1906; B.S.A., Iowa State, 1908; M.A., 
1920. Price structure of Pacific coast cattle markets, 1934. Stanford. 

CLarence Myrtes Purves, B.A., Macalaster, 1922; A.M., Minnesota, 1923. A history 
and analysis of acreage changes in the United States, 1866-1929. 1935. Harvard. 

Pav. Quintus, B.A., Coe, 1928; M.S., Iowa State, 1931. An economic analysis of the 
Twin City milk market. 1934. Minnesota. 

Mark Reoan, B.S., Minnesota, 1928; M.S., 1932. A study of farm expenses in Min- 
nesota. 1934. Minnesota, 

S. E. Ronx, B.S.A., Purdue, 1929; M.S.A., 1930. Historical study of New York farm 
prices. 1934. Cornell, 

P. SatyanabDaM, M.A., Madras; M.A., Columbia. Agricultural codperation in Madras 
Province. 1934. Columbia, 

Marvin A. Scuaars, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1982. The butter industry in Wisconsin. Ac- 
cepted. 

Grorrrey Seppon SuHepnerp, Ph.D., Harvard, 1932. A statistical analysis of fluctua- 
tions in the price of corn. Accepted, 

Bauce W. Siicox, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1983. An economic analysis of the foreign type 
cheese industry in Wisconsin. Accepted. (Published as a research bulletin in the 
College of Agriculture of the University of Wisconsin underneath the title, The 
Foreign Type Cheese Industry in Wisconsin.) 

Bouts Perer Sxey, B.A., Prague, 1925; M.A., Toronto, 1931, Agricultural codperation 
in Ontario. 19383. Toronto. 

Rosert F, Sprrman, B.S., Oklahoma A. and M., 1926. Land utilization in northern 
Wisconsin. 1934. Wisconsin. 

THEODORE Surnertanp, B.A., Nevada, 1930. Disposition of the public lands 
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of the United States: with particular reference to final disposition by cession of 
the lands to the states i hich they are situated, 1934. Clark. 

F. R. Tomurnson, B.S.A., Stellenbosch, 1929; M.S., 1980. World prices of dairy 
products. 1933. Cor 

Freverick Srewart Turneavre, S.B., Wisconsin, 1921; A.M., Harvard, 1981, The 
tin deposits of Llallagua, Bolivia. 1933. Harvard. Completed. 

Fioy L. Unverwoop, B.S., Illinois, 1927, Factors affecting costs and returns in pro- 
ducing potatoes in New York in 1919. 1932. Cornell. 


Kart Vocr, Berlin, 1931. Relation of daily prices to the market movement of ‘eggs in 
New York City. 1933. Cornell 

Vicror Epcar Vraz, Ph.D., Northwestern, 1932, The Cuban sugar situation. Accepted. 

Oren L. Wuatty, Ph.D., Illinois, 1982. The red winter wheat crop of the principal 
commercial red w belt with special attention to marketing. Accepted. 

NatHAN Lasette Wuertren, Ph.D., Harvard, 1932. The social and economic structure 
of the trade centers in the Canadian prairie provinces, with special reference to 
its changes, 1910-30. Accepted 

Ernst HerMann Wiecxine, B.S., Minnesota, 1928. The valuation of farm real estate. 
1934. Harvard. 

Pav S. Wizi1amson, B.S., California, 1923. Farm management survey of fruit farms 
in the Hudson valley for the crop years 1930 and 1931. 1984. Cornell. 


Epwin Evererr Wiison, B.S., Minnesota, 1923; A.M., Stanford, 1927. Oregon wheat: 
an economic study, 1934. Stanford. 

Ricnarp G. Woop, A Dartmouth, 1922; A.M., Harvard, 1924. Lumber industry 
of Maine, 1820-60. 1934. Harvard. ‘ 


Manufacturing Industries 


Rex P. Barretr, A.B., Missouri, 1927. The organization of the motion picture in- 
dustry. 1934. Missouri 

Harry Dwicut Bonuam, B.S., Missouri, 1922; A.M., Chicago, 1926. Survey of the 
industrial status of Birmingham, Alabama. 1934. Chicago. 

Noosar Rérntos Danrevian, Ph.D., Harvard, 1932. Certain developments in the 
electric light and power industry in the United States. Accepted. 

Ernest Gararza, A.B., Occidental, 1927; A.M., Stanford, 1929. History of power 
development in Latin America. 1933. Columbia. 

Froyp Batcn Haworrn, Ph.D., Iowa, 1932. The economic development of the woo- 
working industry in | Accepted. 

Martone H rn, Jr., Ph.D., Harvard, 19382. The location of the shoe in- 
dustry in the United States. Accepted. 

SrepHen J. Kennepy, A.M., Columbia, 1931. Financial policies in the cotton textile 
industry since the 1934. Columbia, 

Warren W. Leicu, B.A., Utah, 1920; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1924. The distribution 
of tires: a study of ( e balance. 1934. Northwestern. 

Wituram Srewarr Lester, Sr., A.B., Mississippi, 1902; M.A., Kentucky, 1927. The 
Transylvania Com} 1933. Kentucky. 

Harotp Parr \.B., California, 1916; A.M., Columbia, 1982. Analysis of 
urban real estate and rtgage securities. 1934. Columbia, 

Henry O. Tarte, A.B., Luther, 1917. The development of the technology of paper- 
making. 1934. Chi 

Avcusta Wacner, A.B., WV ley, 1924; A.M., Columbia, 1930. Industrialization of 
the City of Tientsin 34 lumbia, 

Harotp Francis Wi “son, A.B., Southern California, 1924; A.M., 1926. The his- 
tory of trade associ the cotton industry. 1935. Harvard, 


Transportation and Communication 


Grorce W. Anverson, B.S., Illinois, 1923; M.S., 1982. Regulation of motor carrier 
rates. 1934. Illinois 
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Gronce Pierce Baker, A.B., Harvard, 1925; A.M., 1930. Railroad combination 
in New England: its past history and present problems. 1934. Harvard. 

Canute J. Borre, B.S., Ohio State, 1927; M.A., 1928. Economic development of urban 
transportation. 1983. Ohio State. 

Jonn Bever Crane, Ph.D., Harvard, 1982. The development of the aviation indus- 
try in the United States. Accepted. 

Pavt THeopore Davin, A.B., Antioch, 1928; A.M., Brown, 1930. United States air mail. 
1933. Brown. Completed, 

Matco.m MacNiven Davisson, Ph.D., Harvard, 1932. A study of the financial re- 
sults of state railway operation in Australasia. Accepted. 

Jvuan SmirH Duncan, Ph.D., Columbia, 1932. Public and private operation of 
railways in Brazil. Accepted. (Published in Columbia Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics, and Public Law.) 

Rosert C. Gities, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1932. Canadian and American freight 
rates. Accepted. 

Ronert M. Hatey, A.B., Harvard, 1913; M.S., Oregon State, 1927. History of the 
development of electric railroad interurban lines in the United States. 1934. North- 
western. 

Grorce F. Hennrna, B.S., Ohio State, 1920; M.S., 1925. The motor truck in livestock 
transportation in Ohio. 1933. Ohio State. Accepted. 

Herman S. Herrincer, B.S.Ec., Pennsylvania, 1923; A.M., 1929. The use of the radio 
broadcasting in the United States. 1933. Pennsylvania. 

Cuartes SHENHILL Hsu (CuHenc-Sur Hsv), Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1933. Status and 
problems of coérdinated railroad-motor freight service in the United States. 
Accepted. 

Ratph Date Kennepy, Ph.D., Iowa, 1982. The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and 
Pacific Railroad Company: receivership, reorganization, and subsequent operations. 
Accepted. 

Susumu Kose, A.B., British Columbia, 1926; A.M., Washington, 1928. Theory of 
railroad rates. 1933. Michigan. 

Cuv Cuano Liane, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1933. Development departments of Ameri- 
can railroads. Accepted. 

Martin L. Linpant, A.B., Carleton, 1924; A.M., Washington, 1927. Codperation be- 
tween the federal and state commissions in the regulation of the carriers. 1933. 
Michigan. 

Bensamin O. Mrirer, A.B., Bridgewater, 1923; A.M., Virginia, 1924. The merchant 
marine and protective tariff policies of the United States. 1934. Virginia. 

James Cectn Netson, A.B., Washington, 1930; A.M., Ohio State, 1931. The status and 
progress of motor vehicle regulation in the United States. 1934. Virginia. 

Mrrton Ocpen Putturs, A.B., Miami, 1924; A.M., North Carolina, 1926. The rise and 
decline of the “tramp” in world shipping. 19384, North Carolina. 

Harry L. Purpy, A.B., British Columbia, 1926; A.M., Washington, 1928. The equaliza- 
mer of the burden of regulation as between rail and other carrying agencies. 1934. 
Chicago. 

Suaw Szto, A.B., Lingnan University, 1930; M.B.A., Pennsylvania, 1932. Regulation 
of motor rates and services. 1934. Pennsylvania. 

Pine Nan Wane, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1933. Railroad and motor carriers: competi- 
tion and regulation. Accepted. 


| Inma Rirrennouse Wrruers, A.B., Barnard, 1927. The economic effects of subsidies 


to shipping since the World War. 1933. Columbia. 
Conrap Paytrne Waicut, Ph.D., Harvard, 1982. The origin and early years of the 
trans-Atlantic packet lines of New York, 1817-35. Accepted. 


Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 


Aanox Vicron Asramson, A.B., West Virginia, 1928; A.M., Brown, 1981. Expansi- 
bility of the domestic market of the United States 1933. Brown. 
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Ricnarp C. Baxer, A.B., Harvard, 1926; A.M., Cornell, 1927. Roosevelt and th 
tariff. 1934. Columbia. 

Cuar.ies THomas Barrin, A.B., Ottawa, 1918. Organization and competitive status of 
the Chicago potato market. 1934. Chicago. 

Ratpn Hamimtron Buoncerr, B.S., Vermont, 1927; A.M., Syracuse, 1928. Cyclical 
fluctuations in commodity stocks. 1933. Pennsyloania. Completed. 

Lynvon O. Brown, B.A., Carleton, 1924. M.B.A., Northwestern, 1931, Market analy. 
sis methods. 1934. Northwestern. : 

Roy J. Butiock, A.B., Doane, 1925; M.B.A., Harvard, 1927. A history of the chain. 
store grocery business in the United States. 1933. John Hopkins. 

Ina B. CueatHam, A.B., Columbia, 1916. The Chadbourne plan. 1934. Columbia, 

Dersert James Duncan, B.S., Utah, 1918; M.B.A., Harvard, 1921. Managerial con. 
pensation methods in chain-store organizations, 1934. Northwestern. 

Exocn Emory Ferezer, Ph.D., Chicago, 1982. Chicago public merchandise ware. 
houses in distribution. Accepted, 

Romaine Exvizasetu Boopy Firvusxt, A.B., Radcliffe, 1920; A.M., 1925. English foreign 
trade in the eighteenth century. 1934. Radcliffe. 

Rosert H. Fremrnc, B.C., Toronto, 1925. History of the wholesale trade of Chicago. 
1934. Chicago. 

Max Gweonse, Ph.D., Harvard, 1932. Dutch Baltic trade in the eighteenth century. 
Accepted. 

Leon Go.penserc, B.C.S., University of Liége, 1925; M.A., Chicago, 1929. Analysis 
of plans for the solution of the present economic crisis. 1934. Northwestern. 

Henry Crarx Grant, Ph.D., Stanford, 1932. Barley: a survey of world production 
and trade. Accepted 

Srantey Epnoar Gray, A.B., Wabash, 1925; A.M., Indiana, 1928; A.M., Harvard, 
1930. The international tobacco trade in the seventeenth century: a study in the 
effects of the English navigation laws. 1934. Harvard. 

Harotp Mirzvurn Haas, B.S. in M.E., Purdue, 1911; M.B.A., Washington, 1930. Social 
and economic criticisms of the chain store. 1933. Washington. 

Wituram Trotter Hicxs, B.S., in B.A., Florida, 1927; M.S. in B.A., 1928. Financing 
Mexican foreign trade. 1935. Northwestern. 

McDonatp Ketso Horne, A.B., Mississippi, 1981; A.M., North Carolina, 1932. The 
trade relations, interregional and foreign, of the southeastern states. 1934. North 
Carolina. 

Merten J. Manveviriz, B.S., Illinois, 1921; M.S., 1922. Study of the United States 
merchant marine between 1920 and 1930. 1934. Illinois. 

Norman Ness, B.A., Carleton, 1925; A.M., California, 1927. Bolivia: a study of inter- 
national trade with backward countries, 1934. Harvard, 

Towne JosepH Nytanner, A.B., California, 1922; M.A., 1928. Chinese trade as a 
factor in the price of silver. 1953. Stanford. 

Dwicut Livincstone Patmer, B.A., Pomona, 1925; M.A., Chicago, 1926. Some eco 
nomic aspects of department store policies, 1934. Stanford. 

Extmore Petersen, A.B., B.C., South Dakota, 1911; A.M., Illinois, 1920. The de 
velopment of Denver as a metropolitan wholesale market. 1984. Chicago. 

Rozert B. Perrencim1, A.B., Arizona, 1926; A.M., 1928. The United States’ foreign 
trade in copper from 1791 to 1930, with explanations of trends and yearly fluctur 
tions. 1934. Stanford. 

Rayrmonp S. Rusinow, A.B., Pennsylvania, 1925; A.M., Wisconsin, 1929. An eco 
nomic study of the most-favored-nation clause. 1984. Chicago. 

Grorce W. Sanrorp, B.S., Illinois, 1927; A.M., 1928. The commercial policy of th 
United Kingdom since the World War. 1934. Illinois. 

Boris Suisoxix, A.B., Columbia, 1930. Business cycles in Russia, 1850-1917. 1938. 
Columbia, 

Ennst Werner Swanson, Ph.B., Chicago, 1980. Business cycle theory of continental 
Europe. 1934. Chicago. 

Rowatp B. Saumaw, B.A., Hamline, 1928; M.A., Minnesota, 1929. Trade into and 
out of the central northwest: a study in regional self-sufficiency. 1983. Minnesots. 
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Eant Swisner, A.B., Colorado, 1924; A.M., 1929. Commercial aspects of American 
policy in the Far East, 1849-61. 1934. Harvard. 

Matco_m D. Taytor, A.B., Oberlin, 1920; M.B.A., Harvard, 1923. Chain stores in 
North Carolina. 1984. Chicago, 

Ziatoya YovitcH, Diploma in Economics, Vienna, 1923; M.A., Wisconsin, 1931. West- 
tern Europe as a market for cereals, with regard to most-favored-nation clause and 
preferential tariff treatment. 1934. Wisconsin. 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, 
and the Exchanges 


Cuartes Cortez Assotr, A.B., Harvard, 1928; A.M., 1930. The New York bond mar- 
ket, 1920-80. 1933. Harvard, Completed. 

RatpH B. AtspaucH, Ph.D., Ohio State, 1932. Consumer attitudes toward special 
sales. Accepted. 

Russet H. Baven, B.A., Southwestern State Teachers, 1924; M.A., Wisconsin, 1926. 
Economie planning: a critical analysis. 1933. Wisconsin. 

Davi M. Beitcuts, Ph.D., Illinois, 1982. The financing of American rubber manu- 
facturing companies. Accepted. 

Cuartes Bennett, Ph.D., St. Louis, 1983. Some economic aspects of personal selling. 

Merritt E. Benson, LL.B., Minnesota, 1980. Some legal aspects of economic planning 
in the United States. 1935. Washington. 

Hvsert E. Bice, Ph.D., Ohio State, 1932. The merchandising of plumbing supplies. 
Accepted. 

Joun Gary Brocxer, B.S., Illinois, 1925; M.B.A., Kansas, 1927. Budgets and budget- 
ary control in business institutions. 1933. Kansas. 

Carman Georce Briovucn, B.A., Manchester, 1917; A.M., Wisconsin, 1922. Inter-cor- 
porate relations of public utilities with special reference to accounting regulation 
and management. 1934. Harvard, 

Dante. Bortu, Jr., Ph.D., Illinois, 1932. Capitalization of public service corpora- 
tions; its relations to the rate base, rate of return and service. Accepted. 

Roy J. Burrovens, Ph.D., Michigan, 19383. A study of urban real estate mortgage 
delinquency. Accepted. 

C. F. Byers, A.B., Bluffton, 1923; M.A., Ohio State, 1927. Accounting for colleges 
and universities. 1984. Ohio State. 

Monrog Spurceon A.B., Baylor, 1921; A.M., Brown, 1926. Accounting con- 
trol in social agency work. 1934. Chicago. 

Joseph Cerny, B.S., Kansas, 1929; M.S., Illinois, 1980; C.P.A., Illinois, 1930. The 
social, economic, and financial significance of corporate dividend policies. 1933. 
Illinois, 

Crype Garrietp CuenowetH, Ph.D., Stanford, 1982. San Francisco stock exchange 
and its history. Accepted. 

Howarp E. Cooper, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1932. The use of standard costs in the 
treatment of overhead expense. Accepted. 

Mortimer B. Danrets, A.B., Colorado, 1925; A.M., 1926. Corporation financial state- 
ments: a critique of present day practice. 1933. Michigan. 

E.vin F. Donarpson, B.S., Ohio State, 1925; M.A., 1928. The liability of corporate 
directors for negligence. 1988. Ohio State. Completed. 

Leonarp M. Extanp, Ph.D., Iowa, 1982. Economic fundamentals in the formulation 
and appraisal of guiding rules and principles in speculation and investment. Ac- 
cepted. 

Tueoport Extswortu, Ph.D., Harvard, 1982. Some aspects of investment in 
the United States, 1907-80. Accepted. 

Joun Gertacn, B.S., M.A., Ohio State, 1928. Recent changes in corporate securities. 
1933. Ohio State, 

Aaron Gotpstern, A.B., Johns Hopkins, 1928. Corporate income: a statistical study of 
the income of corporations with some derived conclusions as to the theory of 
profits. 19384. Harvard, 
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Rosert P. Hacxerr, Ph.D., Illinois, 19382. Consolidation in the drug industry. Ac. 


cepted. 
Rozert A. Harurvurron, B.S., Georgia School of Technology, 1917; M.E., 1918, The 
real estate bond, its strength and weakness. 1933. Columbia. 


Joun Hart, B.S., Ohio State, 1931; M.A., 1932. Executive training and upgrading; 
content and methodology in current practice. 1985. Ohio State. 

Ricnarp A. Harvii1, Ph.D., Northwestern, 1932. Economic and legal aspects of ap- 
pliance merchandising by public utilities. Accepted. 

Witraew Heims, A.B., Ohio Wesleyan, 1925; A.M., 1927. Interpretation of 
financial statements. 1934. Chicago, 

Cart Henaix Henaixson, Je., Ph.B., Chicago, 1928. A study of stock swindlers and 
their methods. 1934. Chicago 

Donatp J. Hornzercer, B.A., Michigan; M.A., Ohio State, 1923. Operation of no-par 
stock laws. 1933. Ohio State 

KennetH Hamitton Huwnver, A.B., Idaho, 1923. Trends of investments in life jn- 


surance companies since 1920. 1934. American. 
Grorce R. Hussanp, Ph.D., Michigan, 1932. Inadequacy of orthodox accounting pro- 
cedure in view of fluctuating price levels. Accepted. 


Cuartzs Donan Jackson, S.B., Northwestern, 1920; M.B.A., 1921; A.M., Harvard, 
1925. Some aspects of profits with particular reference to department stores. Har. 
vard, Completed. 

Harry Dacpician Kernican, B.S., California, 1928; M.S., 1929; M.B.A., Stanford, 
1931. Stock dividends: legal, financial, economic, and accounting aspects. 1934 
Northwestern. 

Arruur N. Loris, A.B., Wisconsin, 1922; A.M., Stanford, 1982. Uniform system of 
accounting for municipalities, 1934, Chicago. 

Rosert D. McGrnnis, B.A., Ohio State, 1916; M.A., 1924. Economics of standardiza- 
tion. 1933. Ohio State 

TuHeopore Witt1am Maruews, B.S., Kansas State Teachers, 1926; M.A., Chicago, 
1930. The theory and practice of accounting for depreciation in public utility proper- 
ties. 1933. Iowa. 

Perry Mason, A.B., Michigan, 1921; A.M., 1924. Depreciation and public utility 
regulation. 1934. Michigan 

Rosert W. Mayer, B.S., Illinois, 1930; M.S., 1931. Trading on the equity by public 


utility operating companies. 1933. Illinois. 
Garpiner Corr Means, Ph.D., Harvard, 1933. Accounting theory and practice in 
relation to problems of valuation. Accepted. 


Howarp B. Merk, B.S., Boston, 1917; M.A., Maine, 1920. The determination of hotel 
rates. 1933. Yale. 
Joun Lester Mier, B.A., Penn, 1925; M.A., Wisconsin, 1930. Financial history of 


the Wisconsin Telephone Company. 1935. Wisconsin. 
He.en Corstn Moncuow, B.A., Mount Holyoke, 1920; M.A., Northwestern, 1928. An 
analysis of subdivision control ordinances, 1934. Northwestern. 


Wim Herman Newman, A.B., Friends, 1930. The réle of constructional activity 
in business. 1934. Chicago 

Vicror1a JoHANNA Peperson, A.B., Smith, 1928; A.M., Columbia, 1982. Analysis of 
urban real estate and mortgage securities. 1984. Columbia. 
Srantey W. Preston, B.B.A., Boston University, 1929; M.S., North Carolina, 1931. 
Stabilization methods in selected basic commodities. North Carolina, Completed. 
Joun J. Quictey, Ph.D., New York, 1932. The development of Federal Trade Con- 
mission policy. Accepted 

E. Stantey Recror, B.A., Missouri, 1922; M.A., Wisconsin, 1929. A reconsideration 
of organized speculation. 1933. Wisconsin. 

Cart Atrrep Renm, Ph.B., Chicago, 1920; A.M., 1925. Price maintenance. 1934. 
Chicago. 

Kerrn H. Roserts, B.S., Illinois, 1927; M.S., 1980. Pre-testing advertisements. 1934 
Ohio State. 
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Tuvrston Howarp Ross, A.B., Otterbein, 1918; M.B.A., Southern California, 1922. 
Some economic aspects of urban land valuation. 1933. Southern California. 

R. H. Rowntree, B.B.A., Washington, 1924; M.B.A., 1926. The analysis of the laws 
of costs and returns, 1933. Ohio State. 

Eowin K. Scuemprp, A.B., Oberlin, 1924. The merchandising status of mergers in the 
packaged food products industry. 1933. Pennsylvania. 

Rosert Scuuttz, Ph.D., Pennsylvania, 1933. Depreciation and obsolescence in rail- 
road operation and finance. Accepted. 

Feuix Ira SuHarrner, A.B., Harvard, 1925; A.M., 1926; Litt.B., Oxford, 1928. Some 
economic aspects of investments. 1933. Harvard, Accepted. 

A. M. Sxrvner, A.B., Kentucky, 1926. Some phases of depreciation theory and prac- 
tice in manufacturing industries. 1934. Chicago. 

Leo Spurrier, A.B., Kansas, 1923; A.M., 1924. Common stocks and bonds listed on 
the New York stock exchange as long-term investments. 1934, Chicago. 

Wuuam Bart Sutcn, Ph.D., Columbia, 1982. Price-fixing in New Zealand. Accepted. 
(Published in the Columbia Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law.) 
Ernest Freverrc Wirre, Ph.D., Chicago, 1982. Organization, management, and con- 

trol of chain drug stores. Accepted. 


Capital and Capitalistic Organization 


Myron Evcens Anprews, B.S., Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical, 1916; M.S., 
lowa State, 1920. An economic analysis of packers’ consent decree and its subse- 
quent modification. 1934, American. 

Joun A. Batt, Jz., A.B., Johns Hopkins, 1926; M.B.A., Harvard, 1929. The Combines 
Investigation act in Canada. 1934. Johns Hopkins. 

Wusver Josepn Benver, A.B., Harvard, 1927; A.M., 1980. The reaction of employers 
to high wage theory in the United States since 1921. 1934. Harvard, 

Lawrence N. Broomserc, A.B., Richmond, 1930. Goodwill capitalization. 1934. Johns 
Hopkins. 

Joun Witsvur Boatwricut, Ph.D., Northwestern, 1932. Supreme court theory on 
industrial combinations. Accepted. 

Grorck T. Brown. The history of the Baltimore Gas Light Company. 1934. Johns 
Hopkins. 

Bernarp D. Cann, B.Litt., Columbia, 1930; M.A., 1931. Control of capital markets. 
1934. Columbia. 

Witt1am Amprose Carter, A.B., Dartmouth, 1920; M.A., Missouri, 1928. The Cana- 
dian treatment of the trust problem. 1934, Princeton. 

Harotp M. Creranp, B.S., New York, 1929. Regulation of public utility holding com- 
panies, 1934. Yale. 

Exnst Avcust Daver, B.S., Northwestern, 1929; M.B.A., 1930. A study of capital 
and the valuation of property. 1984. Northwestern. 

Lawrence Locan Douriscn, Ph.D., Chicago, 1982. State regulation of public utilities 
in Nebraska: a study of the Nebraska Railway Commission. Accepted. 

Eanest J. Encquist, Jz., B.A., Lawrence, 1929; M.A., Illinois, 1930. Public utilities 
and the business cycle. 1984. Northwestern. 

Jacos Ruoanes Foster, A.B., Missouri, 1928; A.M., 1929. The regulation of public 
utilities in Missouri: a study in state centralization. 1938. Missouri. 

James E. Gates, B.S., Kentucky, 1929. Municipal ownership of electric light and 
power in Virginia. 1934. Virginia. 

Joux Dumont A.B., Iowa, 1920; A.M., Columbia, 1923. Public policy and 
the anti-trust laws. 19384. New York. 

LAURENCE R. Gray, B.S., Southern Methodist, 1924; A.M., Michigan, 1928. Evalua- 
tion of the regulation of public utilities in the state of Arizona. 1984. Virginia. 

Pau. M. Greew, A.B., Miami, 1926; M.S., Illinois, 1927. General Motors Corporation: 
a study in corporate combination and finance. 19838. Illinois. 
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Evoens A, Herman, B.A., Texas, 1929; M.A., 1980. Judicial interpretation of federal 
anti-trust legislation. 1933. Virginia, Completed. 

Tuomas W. Hoxtanp, B.A., Michigan, 1923. Corporations in law and economics, 1933, 
Wisconsin. 

Rozert St. Crarm Hoimes, Ph.D., Princeton, 1932. The regulation of telephone com. 
panies in New York State. Accepted. 

Cuark R. Hopper, B.A., Manitoba, 1912; M.A., 1925. A history and critical analysis 
of regulation and public ownership of public utilities in Manitoba. Minnesota, 
Wriu1am Ross Junxry, A.B., Toronto, 1926; A.M., Cornell, 1930. Allocation of costs 

of furnishing electric power in New York State. 1934. Cornell. 

Wituiam Conrap Kessier, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1930. The German cartel court. 1934, 
Harvard. 

Leonarp R. Koser, B.S.C., Iowa, 1930; M.S., Illinois, 1931. Social control of the 
production of electricity by public utilities. 1933. Illinois. 

Russet, C. Larcom, A.B., Harvard, 1925; M.B.A., 1928. The Delaware Corporation, 
1934. Johns Hopkins. 

Guienn Everetr McLaveutiy, Ph.D., Harvard, 1933. Cartel organization of the Ger- 
man steel industry. Accepted. 

Vernon ArtHur Munp, Ph.D., Princeton, 1932. The theory of monopoly. Accepted. 
(Published by the Princeton University Press.) 

Cuaries M. Nicnorsoy, B.S., Minnesota, 1925; M.S., Idaho, 1929. A comparative 
study of independent and holding company controlled electrical utilities in New 
York State, 1922-28. 1933. Cornell. 

Rusy Turner Noreis, A.B., Vassar, 1929; M.A., Stanford, 1980. The nature of 
public utilities. 1935. Stanford. 

Cuartes Atzert Pearce, B.A., Hiram, 1928; M.A., Kentucky, 1930. Regulation of 


competition in Wisconsin, 1934. Wisconsin. 

Lester Vinci. Pium, A.B., University of Washington, 1929; A.M., Princeton, 1933. 
The federal water power problem. 1934. Princeton. 

Pavut Jerome Raver, B.S. in Civ. Eng., Nebraska, 1917; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1927. 
Recent technological changes and the municipally owned power plant. 1933. North- 


western. Completed. 

Merwin H. Waterman, Ph.D., Michigan, 1933. Financial policies of public utility 
holding companies. Accepted. (Published in Michigan Business Studies, vol. 5, no. 1, 
September, 1932.) 

Cart JosepH Wuetan, A.B., Princeton, 1922; A.M., 1924. Differentiation in electri- 
cal rates. 1984. Princeton 

Marcus Wuirman, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1932. The structure of public utility capital- 
ism. Accepted. 


Labor and Labor Organizations 


Russert Bauper, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1933. National collective bargaining in the foundry 
industry. Accepted. 

Jort Berraut, B.S., Princeton, 1927. The white-collar class joins the labor move- 
ment. 1934. Columbia. 

Jay Wit1uram Bivum, A.B., Wooster, 1929; A.M., Princeton, 1980. National collective 
bargaining in the flint glass industry. 1933. Princeton. 

Ne.tson M. Bortz, B.S., Ursinus, 1930; A.M., Clark, 1931. Recent developments in 
collective bargaining on the railroads. 1934. Clark. 

Ratpu R. Boyer, A.M., Columbia, 1931. Public works as a method of rationalizing 
unemployment. 1934. Columbia. 

Rosert R. R. Brooxs, Ph.B., Wesleyan, 1926; B.A., Oxford, 1929. The effect of 
technological change on labor organization and activities. 1984. Yale. 

Marion Correr Caniir, Ph.D., Columbia, 1982. Shorter hours: the movement since 
the Civil War. Accepted. (Published in Columbia Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law.) 
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Wnuam E. Cuatmers, B.A., Brown, 1925. Labor in the automobile industry. 1938. 
Wisconsm. 

Auce CHANNING, Ph.D., Chicago, 1932. Employed boys and girls of Rochester and 
Utica, New York. Accepted, 

Lawrence R. Cuenavtt, B.B.A., Texas, 1920; A.M., College of the City of Detroit, 
1932. Theories of technological unemployment. 1934. Columbia, 

F. G. Connor, B.S.Ec., Pennsylvania, 1924. The public employment service in the 
commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 1934. Pennsylvania. 

Frank TRAVER DE Vyver, A.B., Oberlin, 1926; A.M., 1927; A.M., Princeton, 1930. A 
history of labor in New Jersey to 1860. 1984. Princeton. 

H. M. Dovry, A.B., Duke, 1931; A.M., Columbia, 1932. History of the North Carolina 
industrial worker. 1984. North Carolina. 

Morris Josep Frevps, Ph.D., Harvard, 1932. Some chapters in industrial reorgani- 
zations. Accepted. 

Joun S. Gamss, Ph.D., Columbia, 1932. The decline of the I.W.W. Accepted. (Pub- 
lished in Columbia Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law.) 

W. Scorr Hatt, A.B., Swarthmore, 1927; M.A., Pennsylvania, 1929. The Journeyman 
Barbers International Union of America. 1934. Johns Hopkins. 

Joun Morrison Hanpsaxker, A.B., Reed, 1929. The cleaning and dyeing industry with 
special reference to Chicago. 1934. Chicago. 

Evererr Day Hawxrns, A.B., Oberlin, 1930. Voluntary and compulsory dismissal 
compensation. 1934. Princeton. 

Harry M. Hewnte, B.S., New York, 1926; A.M., Columbia, 1927. Attitudes of the 
American Federation of Labor toward industrial education. 19383. Columbia. 

Rostn Hoop, Ph.B., Emory, 1927; A.M., North Carolina, 1932. Aspects of the labor 
problem peculiar to the South. 1934. North Carolina. 

Mapetine Jarre, A.B., Texas, 1930; A.M., 19381. Labor reserve in the southern states. 
1933. Columbia. 

Henry Gustav Leg, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1932. A comparison of collective bargaining 
by organized labor and organized agriculturists. Accepted. 

H. L. McCarrny, S.B., Lewis Institute, 1929. Labor marketing in the Chicago metal 
trades, 1934. Chicago. 

AvpHevs Royatt B.A., Lynchburg, 1921; M.A., Virginia, 1927. Federal 
labor legislation. 1934. Virginia. 

H. Cuesrer Mircnet, Jr. A.B., Catholic, 1930. The economic philosophy of the 
American Federation of Labor. 1984. Johns Hopkins. 

Tuomas L. Norton, Ph.D., Columbia, 1932. Trade-union policies in the Massachu- 
setts shoe industry. Accepted. (Published in the Columbia Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law.) 

EuizaseTH PascHat, B.A., Wellesley, 1924; M.A., 1927. The worker’s equity in his 
job. 1933. Wisconsin. 

James Rotanp Pennock, Ph.D., Harvard, 1932. Federal unemployment policy. Ac- 
cepted. 

Harotp Perrico, B.A., Wisconsin, 1922; M.A., 1924. Factional strife in District No. 
12, United Mine Workers of America, 1919-833. 19338. Wisconsin. 

Darrry T. Prrr, M.S., Rutgers, 1927. Migratory child labor laws on New Jersey farms. 
1933. Columbia. 

Wruam Henry Porrress, A.B., California, 1916; M.A., 1918. Social and economic 
conditions leading to the general strike. 1933. Stanford. 

Constance Louise Raymaxer, B.A., Lawrence, 1927; M.A., Northwestern, 1928. La- 
bor and machinery. 1988. Northwestern. Completed. 

Reppicx, Ph.D., Radcliffe, 1982. Labor relations in Los Angeles. Ac- 
cepted. 

Natnan Reicn, A.B., McGill, 1925; A.M., 1926. Collective status of labor in post- 
war Germany. 1983. Columbia. 

Donatp C. Rrezy, B.S., Wooster, 1927; A.M., Princeton, 1928. The lump of labor 
doctrine. 1988. Princeton, 
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Tomas H. Rostnson, A.B., Acadia, 1924; A.M., Chicago, 1925; B. Litt, Oxford, 


1928. The Amalgamated Society of Engineers. 1984. Chicago. 
Tuomas Westey Rocers, A.B., Birmingham-Southern, 1927. Factors affecting the 
distribution of une: ent. 19384. Chicago. 


Gerrraupe Scumint, B.A., Carleton, 1926. History of labor legislation in Wisconsin, 
1933. Wisconsin, 
Ernest E. Scuawarrzrravser, B.A., Miami, 1912; M.A., Columbia, 1918. Workers 


education in the United States in relation to American labor psychology. 1934, 
Wisconsin. 
Joer I. Seman, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1982. The yellow dog contract. Accepted. 


(Published by the Johns Hopkins Press.) 

Eunice SuHavcunessy, A.B., Barnard, 1926; A.M., Columbia, 1927. New York City 
Local Electrical Workers Number Three. 1933. Columbia. . 

S. Fanny Smon, A.B., Cornell, 1923; A.M., Columbia, 1928. The Mexican Labor 
movement, 1934. Columbia 

Revsen Sparkman, B.A., Eastern Texas State Teachers, 1920; M.A., George Peabody, 
1932. Job rules. 1934. Wisconsin. . 

Myrick H. Susterre, Ph.D., Llinois, 1932. Legal personality of trade unions. Ac. 
cepted. 

Puiu Tart, B.A., Wi , 1932. History of organized labor in the United States, 
1900-30. 1935. Wisconsi 

Lonspate Tayter, A.B., Texas, 1927; A.M., American, 1928. Federal states 
in relation to international labor conventions. 1934. Colwmbia. 

Joun Frevericx Tuompson, A.B., Pomona, 1927; A.M., Harvard, 1928. The legislative 
process in New York State as exemplified by the handling of measures affecting 


labor and banking. 1933. Harvard. Completed. 

Newman Arnoip Ph.D., Chicago, 19382. Economic aspects of unemployment 
insurance in Great Britain, 1911-31. Accepted. 

Jean Carnot Trepp, A.B., Wellesley, 1929; A.M., Radcliffe, 1981. Trade-union in- 
terest in production. 1933. Radcliffe. Accepted. 


Rosert Currron Weaver, S.B., 
Harvard. Completed 

Cuartes C. Weszer, A.B., Michigan, 1915; S.T.B., Boston University School of 
Theology; M.A., Colu 1, 1929. Methods used by religious organizations in labor 
conflicts. 1934. C 

Emmetr H, Wetcn, B.S.C., Denver, 1928; M.A., Pittsburgh, 1929. The problem of 
measuring unemployment in a community: a study in methods and findings. 1934. 
Pennsylvania. 

Greorce S. Wueeter, A.B., Reed, 1929. Private employment offices in Chicago. 1934. 
Chicago. 

Tueropore E. Wurrinc, M.A., Wisconsin, 1931. An appraisal of American employ- 
ment service. 1934. Columbia 


Harvard, 1930. The high wage theory of prosperity. 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


Joun Srvarst B.A., Queen’s, 1929. The gold exchange standard, with 
especial reference to post-war European developments. 1984. Harvard. 

Pavut E. Atyga, A.B., Illinois, 1923; M.S., 1927. Theory of the gold standard. 1933. 
Illinois. 

Tuomas Joet Anverson, B.S. in B.A., Missouri, 1922; A.M., 1928. Government juris- 
diction in the control of banking. 1933. New York. Accepted. 

Crayton Crowett Bayarp, A.B., Maine, 1922; A.M., Harvard, 1925. An inquiry 
into commercial banking in Boston from 1918 to 1930. 1988. Harvard. Completed. 

Franx H. Beacu, A.B., Illinois, 1916; M.S., 1931. Monetary policies of John Lav. 
1933. Illinois. 

Joun Pataicx Becuey, B.S.C., Creighton, 1926; M.A., 1928. Bank-deposit insurance 
in Nebraska. 1938. Jowa. 
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Victor W. Bennett, B.A., Pennsylvania College, 1917; M.A., Pittsburgh, 1924. A 
critical appraisal of the federal farm loan system. 1933. Washington. 

BaarsrorD Reese Brazeat, A.B., Morehouse, 1927; A.M., Columbia, 1928. Policies 
of federal reserve banks in regard to their reserves. 1935. Columbia, 

Hensert Breaxey, B.S., Denver, 1924; M.S., 1927. Some economic factors affecting 
gasoline prices. 1984. American. 

James Letnrncer Brownino, Ph.B., Chicago, 1923, State regulation and financial 
supervision of building and loan associations. 1934. Chicago. 

Srepuen Avotpnus A.B., Louisiana, 1925; M.A., Texas, 1927. History 
of banking in Louisiana. 1933. Texas, 

EKowarp Granam Cats, A.B., Richmond, 1928; A.M., Virginia, 19382. Abandonment 
of the gold standard in England in 1931. 1934, Virginia, 

Cec C. Carpenter, Ph.D., Illinois, 1982. The money theories of the bank restric- 
tion period in England, 1797-1821. Accepted. 

Wuusam Harraison Carter, Ph.D., Harvard, 1982. American branch banks in Can- 
ada. Accepted. 

Waren Wuitmore A.B., Maine, 1920; M.B.A., Harvard, 1922. His- 
tory of banking in Maine, 1799-1930, 1934. Harvard. 

Lester V. Cuanpier, B.A., Missouri, 1930; M.A., 1931. Quantitative analysis of 
federal reserve policy, 1926-32. 1934, Yale. 

Lenc Line Cuane, Ph.B., A.M., Chicago, 1930; A.M., Harvard, 1933. The depreciation 
of silver. Accepted. 

Euzasern L. Coox, A.B., Bryn Mawr, 1931. The changes in the lending and in- 
vestment policies of commercial banks during recent years. 1934. Johns Hopkins. 

Dox M. Damey, B.A., Oberlin, 1920; M.A., Northwestern, 1922. The development of 
banking in Chicago. 1933. Northwestern. 

Watrer H. Detarptane, A.B., Oberlin, 1929; A.M., 1931. The Spanish peseta since 
1900. 1935. Duke. 

Atsert Kenwnetu Eaton, Ph.D., Harvard, 1933. Canada and the gold standard, 1926- 
31. Accepted. 

Loewe, LAszié6 Ecxer, B.S., Harvard, 1930. Hungarian monetary problems. 1933. 
Columbia, 

Cuesrer O. Eoner, B.A., St. Olaf, 1924; M.Ph., Wisconsin, 1932. Critical analysis of the 
possibilities and limitations of the control of investment credit, 1934. Wisconsin. 

Carrot, W. Forp, A.B., Cornell, 1925. An analysis of the liquidity of bank reserves. 
Cornell. 

Epwarp J. FaLtKenste1n, S.B., North Dakota Agricultural, 1920. Bank failures in 
Ohio. 1934. Chicago. 

Frank Herpert Gane, B.S., Kansas Wesleyan, 1924; M.A., Kansas, 1929. A func- 
tional analysis of bank receivership law. 1934. Northwestern. 

Ferninann Gavpran, B.S., Trinity, 1923; M.A., Ohio State, 1926. The investments 
of banks. 1984. Ohio State. 

Dante S. Geric, Jr., B.A., Wooster, 1926; M.A., Wisconsin, 1930. A critical ap- 
praisal of the operation of the gold exchange standard. 1934. Wisconsin. 

Moe Ginzperc, A.B., Rochester, 1928. Million-dollar incomes in the United States. 
1933. Columbia, 

I. Gotpperc-Rupxovsxy, S.B., Harvard, 1929; A.M., Columbia, 1931. Central bank- 
ing control and monetary stability. 1934. Columbia. 

J. Evowarp Hepes, A.B., Baker, 1928; M.B.A., Kansas, 1932. Significance of the 
stock market boom and federal reserve policy, 1927-30. 1934. Johns Hopkins. 

Junta H.. Honnotp, A.B., Simpson; A.M., Columbia. Gold movements and the balance 
of paynients. 1934, Columbia. 

Joun Ricuarp Huser, B.A., College of Wooster, 1931; A.M., Princeton, 1933. Ex- 
change control. 1984. Princeton. 

Harvey W. Hurey, B.S., Illinois, 1924; M.S., 1929. Installment credit. 1934. Illinois. 

Ernest Amos Jounson, A.B., Colorado, 1918; M.B.A., Denver, 1924. Gold policy of 
the federal reserve system. 1984. Northwestern. 
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Homer Jones, A.B., Iowa, 1927; A.M., 1928. Monetary and banking legislation jp 
the United States since 1929. 1934. Chicago. 

MarsHatt Dana Kercuum, B.S., Syracuse, 1928; M.S., 1929. Effectiveness of fed- 
eral reserve control of credit. 1934. Chicago. 

Nem Roy Kyicut, A.B., Whitman, 1915; M.A., Washington, 1931. History of 
banking in Washington. 1934. Washington. 

Martin Max Krost, A.B., Texas, 1929; A.M., Harvard, 1981. Money and capital. 
1984. Harvard, 

Wiuam Srantey Laxe, Ph.D., Harvard, 1982. The history of banking regulations 
in Massachusetts from 1784 to 1860. 1932. Accepted. 

Suison C. Leg, Ph.D., Illinois, 1933. Farm mortgage credit in relation to the trans- 
fer of farm lands with special reference to Illinois, 1910-32. Accepted. 

Cuaries Li, A.B., Stanford, 1930. Theory of bank-note issue under the federal 
reserve system, 1934. Columbia. 

Lin Lry, A.B., M.A., Ohio State, 1931. The federal reserve currency. 1934. Ohio 
State. 

Francis A. Lrxvitze, A.B., Missouri, 1931; A.M., 1932. Central bank codperation. 
1934. Chicago. 

W. Bruce Lockie, A.B., California at Los Angeles, 1927; A.M., California, 1929. 
Recent developments in the theory of foreign exchange, 1933. Illinois. 

Lyres Guenn McNairy, B.S., South Carolina, 1981; M.S., North Carolina, 1933. Ameri- 
can bank practice as affected by competitive changes in federal and state banking 
codes, 1900-1933. 1934. North Carolina, 

Orto Mavucnay, B.S., Cornell, 1931. The cost, amount, and kind of rural store credit 
in New York State. 1934. Corneil. 

Wituam H. Mavtz, A.B., Ohio Wesleyan, 1928; M.A., Ohio State, 1931. The gold 
standard, 1934. Ohio State. 

Tueopost A. Mocrtnitsxy, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1932. Money and banking in Soviet 
Russia, 1917-81. Accepted. 

Erne. Netson, A.B., Radcliffe, 1920; A.M., 1922. International trade under 
a silver standard, 1934. Radcliffe. 

Greorce Wittarp Parron, B.Ph., Emory, 1928; M.A., Kentucky, 1980. An aspect 
of post-war distribution of gold. 1934. Northwestern. 

Srantey Irvine Posner, A.B., Amherst, 1930. A comparison of the expansion possi- 
bilities of the English, French, and American banking systems. 1934, Chicago. 
Rotanp I. Rosrnson, A.B., Western State Teachers, 1927; A.M., Michigan, 1929. 

Changing banking structure in relation to assets and earnings. 1934. Michigan. 

Leste Roseserry, B.B.A., Nebraska, 1923; M.A., 1925. Practices and principles of 


bank regulation, with some special reference to commercial banking. 1934. Wis- 
consin, 

Maurice O. Ross, A.B., Kentucky Wesleyan, 1918; A.M., Chicago, 1924. Develop- 
ment of banking in Indiana, 1934. Chicago. 

Watrer F. Ryan, A.B., Whitman, 1930; M.A., Tufts, 1932. Analysis of proposed 
methods of computing member bank reserves. 1934. Cornell. 

Harry L. Severson, B.S., Minnesota, 1924; A.M., Chicago, 1981. Development of 
investment banking in Chicago. 1934. Chicago. 


Joseru E, Suarer, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1932. A study of the changing trend of the 
nonmonetary consumption of gold with its indication of a tendency to offset in 
part the anticipated shortage of gold for monetary purposes. Accepted. 

Epwarp Stone SHaw, A.B., Stanford, 1929; A.M., 1930. Bank reserve requirements 
in the United States. 1935. Stanford, 

Henry Lonopon SHEPHERD, Ph.D., Princeton, 1932. Inflation and stabilization of the 
Belgian franc. Accepted. 

James Harotp SHoemaxer, A.B., Iowa State Teachers, 1918; A.M., Iowa, 1924. 
History of banking in Japan with special reference to theory. 1984. Harvard. 

Natuan L. Sirversrern, B.A., California at Los Angeles, 1928. Inflation as a means 
of accelerating economic recovery. 1934. Wisconsin. 
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SincH, B.S., California, 1929; M.S., Illinois, 1930. Rural codperative bank- 
ing systems for short-term credit in Canada, United States, and the Union of 
South Africa: a study in adaptation and development. 1933. Illinois, 

Arruve A. Smirn, Ph.D., Vanderbilt, 1933. Guaranty of bank deposits. 

Lawrence SmirH, A.B., Crarx, 1915; A.M., 1916. English monetary and banking 
policy, 1925-81. 1984. Harvard. 

Rosert B. Srapter, A.B., George Washington, 1922; A.M., 1925. Recent proposals 
for currency reform. 1934. American, 

Gertaupe Nevison Srantey, B.S., Ohio State, 1929; M.A., 1930. The Britsh inter- 
colonial monetary relations. 1934. Ohio State, 

Richarp T. Stevens, A.B., Ohio State, 1926; M.A., 1981. The capital structure of 
banks. 19384. Ohio State. 

Jacos Swart, A.B., Ohio Northern; M.A., Harvard. Bank reserves. 1933. Ohio State. 

Eu Tasu, A.B., Cincinnati, 1930; A.M., 1931. Open market operations of federal 
reserve banks, 1925-31. 1933. Columbia. 

Roserat W. THon, Jz. Mutual savings banks in Baltimore, 1933. Johns Hopkins. 

Manet F. Trmutn, B.A., Saskatchewan, 1929. The development of the theory of man- 
aged currency. 1935. Washington. 

Lawrence Witu1am Towte, Ph.D., Harvard, 1932. Time deposits. Accepted. 

Gexevieve TownsenD, B.Ed., Boston, 1923. Consumer loans in Wisconsin. 1934. Wis- 
consin. (Published in 1982 by the Straus Printing Company, Madison, Wisconsin.) 

Wittiam Wacyner, B.A., Washington, 1930; M.B.A., 1931. Savings institutions 
in Washington. 1933. Washington. 

E.sert SrerpHeN Wattace, A.B., Birmingham-Southern, 19380; A.M., Duke, 1931. 
State regulation of building and loan associations in the southeastern states. 1934. 
Duke. 

Georce S. Warts, A.B., Queen’s, 1930; A.M., 1931. Canadian war finance, 1914-1919. 
1934. Columbia, 

Joun Puitie Wernetre, Ph.D., Harvard, 1982. Branch banking in California. Ac- 
cepted. 

James O. Werrerav, A.B., Columbia, 1922; A.M., 1928. The first United States bank, 
1791-1811, 1933. Columbia. 

Ornetto J. Wueatiey, B.S., Utah, 1929; M.S., Cornell, 1931. Relation of saving to 
business activity. 1934. Cornell. 

Henry E. Wuire, B.S., Wisconsin, 1916; M.S., North Carolina State, 1930. Whole- 
sale prices of commodities at Cincinnati from 1844 to 1916. 1933. Cornell. 

CLaupe J. Wuittow, A.B., South Dakota, 1921; A.M., 1924. Commercial banking in 
South Dakota during the last two decades. 1934. Michigan. 

Cuartes Freperick Witson, A.B., Western Ontario, 1928. The silver standard. 1934. 
Harvard, 

Brayton Futter Wiison, A.B., Harvard, 1920; M.B.A., 1922. Consumer purchas- 
ing power in the business cycle. 1934. Harvard. 

Grorce W. Woopwortn, Ph.D., Michigan, 1982. The Detroit money market. Accepted. 
(Published in Michigan Business Studies, vol. 5, no. 2, November, 1932.) 

Grorce F, Zimmerman, LL.B., Illinois, 1910; B.S., 1928; M.S., 1929. The bank rate 
and the money market, 1900-30. 1934. Illinois. 


Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 


Cartes Atexanper, B.A., Cornell College, 1927; M.A., Iowa, 1928. The tariff on 
livestock and meat products. 1933. Wisconsin. 

Caries Arruur Annis, A.B., Toronto, 1930; A.M., Cornell, 1933. Canadian tariff 
policy and its effect on trade with the United States. 1984. Cornell. 

Liovp B. Averett, A.B., Kentucky, 1923; M.A., 1925. Local taxation of insurance 
business in the United States and Canada. 1934. Kentucky. 

Henry Joun Birrermann, Ph.D., Chicago, 1932. State and federal grants-in-aid 
with special reference to education and highways. Accepted. 
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Miron Bunrorn, B.S., Harvard, 1929. History of Argentine finance. 1985. Harvard 

Joun E. Burron, B.A., Hiram, 1928; M.B.A., Northwestern, 1929. Valuation of 
vacant land in suburban areas, 1934. Northwestern. 

Hvucnw S. Carers, A.B., Michigan, 1905; M.A., Kentucky, 1981. Procedure for 
collecting property taxes in Kentucky. 1934. Kentucky. 

Denzext Cecit Curnz, Ph.D., Princeton, 1932. The public finances of the state gov- 
ernment of New Jersey. Accepted. 

Cyrus Srantey Corey, B.A., Colby, 1928; M.A., Illinois, 1981. The Supreme Court 
and state taxation of interstate commerce. 19383. Illinois. 
Joun J. Corson, 3rp, B.S., Virginia, 1926; M.S., 1929. Local governmental expendi- 

tures: a survey and analysis. 1933. Virginia. Completed. 

Bensamin S. Faser, B.S., New York, 1930; A.M., 1931. The relationship between tax 
administration and legislation. 1984. New York. 

Epwin M. Frren, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1933. The lumber industry and the tariff, Ac. 
cepted. 

Epwarp Fun srvecce, Ph.B., Chicago, 1922; A.M., 1923. New Jersey finances, 1775- 
89. 1984. New York. 

A. G. Grirrin, A.B., North Carolina, 1921; A.M., 1928. Miscellaneous municipal 
revenues. 1934. Chicago. 

Pavt Henry Guimont, B.A., Seminaire de Quebec, 1927; Science en Sciences Com- 
merciales, Montreal, 1930. Canadian tariffs. 19384. Harvard, 

Herman M. Haaa, B.S.A., Missouri, 1930. Costs and taxes in some rural New York 
towns. 1933. Cornell. 

Freperick K, Harpy, B.A., Harvard, 1926; M.B.A., 1928. The special taxation of 
chain stores. 1934. Wisconsin. 

Asert Hunovse, A.B., Davidson, 1924; J.D.. New York, 1980; M.A, 
North Carolina, 1931. Allocation of income from interstate business for state income 
tax purposes. 1934. Northwestern, 

T. Levron Howarp, B.A., Chattanooga, 1924; M.A., Wisconsin, 1925. The Wisconsin 
income tax. 1933. Wisconsin. 

Grorce E. Hunspercer, A.B., Oberlin, 1925; A.M., 1930. The development of tariff 
policy in the Republican party. 1934. Virginia. 

JosepH Waxtace Huston, A.B., Drake, 1929. Allocation of income for purposes of 
state taxation. 1934. Chicago 

KaTuizen Jackson, A.B., Vassar, 1924; A.M., Stanford, 1926. A study of the 
rural finances of Dutchess County, New York. 1933. Columbia. 

Neri H. Jacosy, A.B., Saskatchewan, 1930. The sales tax in the United States. 1934. 


Chicago. 

James McPuHerson Jannetr, B.S., Wooster, 1926; A.M., Princeton, 1928, Double taxa- 
tion of corporation income as between the United States and England. 1934. 
Princeton. 


V. Wesster Jonnson, B.E., Northern Illinois State Teachers, 1922; M.S., Wiscon- 
sin, 1925. The cost of county and town government in northern Wisconsin. 1933. 
Wisconsin. 

Evoene Karrensrocx, Ph.D., Illinois, 1932. Administration of municipal 
funds with special reference to Illinois cities. Accepted. 

Grorce Kerrn, B.A., Wisconsin, 1924; M.A., 1931. Taxation of public utilities in 
Wisconsin. 1934. Wisconsin, 

IsrazL M. Lazovirz, A.B., Minnesota, 1928. A comprehensive examination of state 
expenditures in Illinois. 1934. Chicago. 

HersHat L. Macon, A.B., Guilford, 1924; A.M., Haverford, 1925, Fiscal history of 
North Carolina, 1776-1860. North Carolina. Accepted. 

Pavut E. Martone, B.S., Kansas, 1928; M.B.A., 1930. Fiscal aspects of township gov- 
ernment. 1934. Chicago 

Georce W. Mrrcne.t, A.B., Wisconsin, 1925. Fiscal importance of substitutes for 
the general property tax. 1934. Chicago. 

Hawtpok Monat, Ph.D., Wisconsin, 1933. The wool industry and the tariff. Ac 
cepted. 
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Vraxon G. Mornrisox, B.S., Nebraska, 1925; A.M., 1926. The taxation of corporate 
income by American states. 1984. Chicago. 

Eowarv Genet Neison, Ph.D., Stanford, 1932. The federal tax determined by capi- 
tal net gains: a critical analysis with suggestions for practical reform. Accepted. 

Prrer Fount Parmer, Ph.D., Stanford, 1982. The fiscal history of British Columbia 
in the colonial period. Accepted. 

Henry AnvDEeRsSON Pret, B.A., Florida, 1928; M.A., 1929. Government finance and 
the business cycle. 1934. Wisconsin. 

Agcuiz M. Peiscn, A.B., Wisconsin, 1915. Relation of state and federal personal in- 
come taxes. 1983. Colwmbia. 

H. Epwrx Peters, A.B., Johns Hopkins, 1930. The foreign debt of the Argentine 
Republic. 1934. Johns Hopkins. 

Bexsamin U. Ratcurorp, Ph.D., Duke, 1932. The history of the North Carolina debt, 
1712-1900. Accepted. (Published in the North Carolina Historical Review.) 

Smwvey Ratner, A.B., College of the City of New York, 1930; A.M., Columbia, 1931. 
The income tax of 1894: a study of the economic and social forces underlying 
its legislative and judicial history. 1934. Columbia. 

Haynes A. Richarpson, A.B., Randolph-Macon, 1922; A.M., Kansas, 1929. License 
taxation. 1934. Johns Hopkins. 

Warren Avpaicnh Roserts, Ph.D., Harvard, 1932. A history of taxation in the terri- 
tory and state of Idaho. Accepted. 

Georce B. Rosrnson, B.S., Michigan State, 1930. School costs and taxes in Tomp- 
kins County, New York. 1934, Cornell. 

Lester L. Scumrrrer, A.B., Penn, 1927; A.M., Maine, 1929. Fiscal aspects of county 
government. 1934. Chicago. 

Daniet T. Serko, B.A., Wabash, 1928. Special districts in New York State. 1934. 
Yale. 

Lovis Suere, Ph.D., Columbia, 1932. A statistical approach to certain New York 
State tax problems. Accepted. (Privately printed.) 

Mcrray W. Sutetps, B.A., Utah, 1921; M.A., 1925. A critical analysis of the flexible 
provisions of the Tariff act of 1922. 1983. Washington. 

Joun G. Suortr, A.B., Iowa, 1927; A.M., Stanford, 1930, State control over local 
finances, 1934. Chicago. 

JossepH _D. SttvernHerz, A.B., Yale, 19830; A.M., Columbia, 1931. Real estate assess- 
ments in New York. 19383. Columbia. 

L. B. Snyper, B.S., Iowa State, 1915; M.S., 1929. The tax system of Nebraska with 
special reference to its relation to agriculture. 1934. Minnesota. 

Corypon Perry Spruit, Jr. A.B., North Carolina, 1920; B.Litt., Oxford, 1922. 
The finances of the state of North Carolina since 1860, 1934. Harvard. 

Roya Srewart Srerner (Van ve Woestyne), Ph.D., Harvard, 1932. State con- 
trol of local finance in Massachusetts. Accepted. 

Ciavpoe Wiitzam Stimson, Ph.D., Chicago, 1932. The exemption of property from 
taxation in the United States. Accepted. 

Leroy D. Srtnesower, A.B., Kalamazoo, 1926; A.M., Chicago, 1927. The American 
flexible tariff, 1922-82. 1984. Chicago. 

W. O. Surrer, A.B., Texas, 1927; A.M., 1929. The operation of tax rate and debt 
limitation laws, 1984. Chicago. 

Jacos W. Sunverson, B.S., Columbia, 1980; A. M., 1981. The theory and practice 
of balanced budgets. 1983. Columbia, 

Pavt Meruw Trrvs, Ph.D., Princeton, 1933. State supervision of local indebted- 
ness with special emphasis on Indiana, Massachusetts, and New Jersey. Accepted. 

Totman, A.B., Georgetown, 1924; M.A., Kentucky, 1931. Business 
taxation in Kentucky. 1934. Kentucky. 

Onna Foresr Traytor, A.B., Western Kentucky State Teachers, 1980; M.A., Ken- 
tucky, 1932. Some aspects of the taxation of surplus. 1934. Kentucky. 

Eowaro R. Van Sant, A.B., Princeton, 1922; M.A., Pennsylvania State, 1930. 
The short-term debt of the United States. 1934. Johns Hopkins. 
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Rowaww B. Wetcn, Ph.D., Yale, 1932. State and local taxation of banking corpora. 
tions. Accepted. (To be published late 1933 by New York State Tax Commission, 

Wirners, Ph.D., Columbia, 1932. The retirement of national debts. 
cepted. (Published in the Columbia Studies in History, Economics, and Pybjj 
Law.) 


Population and Migration 


Atrrep CaHEN, Ph.D., Columbia, 1932. Statistical analysis of American divorce, Ac. 
cepted. (Published in Columbia Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law.) 

Wenvett Creranp, A.B., Westminster, 1909; A.M., Princeton, 1914. Population 
problems in Egypt. 1934. Columbia. 

Jacos Frespzon, LL.M., Warsaw; LL.D., Paris, Immigration problem in post-war 
France. 1934. Columbia 

Ryoicu: Isuu, A.B., Hillsdale, 1927; A.M., New York, 1930. Selected aspects, eco- 
nomic and social, of the population problem of Japan. 1934. Clark, 

Norman Epwin Himes, Ph.D., Harvard, 1932. The practice of contraception and its 
relation to selected aspects of population theory. Accepted. 

Curnc-Cuune Liane, B.C.S., National Southeastern University, China, 1927; AM, 
Harvard, 1932. The relationship between population and food supply of China. 
1933. Harvard. Compl ted 

J. Masvoxa, B.A., Emporia, 1928; M.A., Hawaii, 1931. The westernization of the 
Japanese family in Hawaii. 1933. Iowa. 


Social Problems and Reforms 


Epwarp W. Baxxe, Ph.D., Yale, 1932. The world of the unemployed. Accepted 
(Published by Nisbert and Company, London, 1932.) 

Avvorp Lesure Boeck, A.B., Illinois, 1927; M.A., Southern California, 1930. A study 
of economic causes of international conflict. 1933. Southern California, 

James H. Bears Bocman, A.B., George Washington, 1933. American. 

JoHn Wituram Botpyrerr, A.B., Michigan State, 1929; A.M., Harvard, 1933. Peri- 
odic and non-periodic, long and short-time fluctuations in social adaptation. 1934 
Harvard. 

A. H. Burrows, A.B., Missouri Wesleyan, 1920; St.B., Boston, 1926. Juvenile de- 
linquency. 1933. Iowa. 

Anprte Emery-Misxoiczy, A.M., Bryn Mawr, 1931. The changes in the social and 
economic status of the intellectual worker. 1934. Columbia. 

Feramorz Younc Fox, Ph.D., Northwestern, 1932. Land settlement under the direc- 
tion of the Mormon church, Accepted. 

Bernarp LutrHart Gasint, A.B., Stanford, 1914; A.M., Harvard, 1917. The inter- 
dependence of the family and private property. 1934. Harvard, 

Eawin A. Gaumnirz, B.B.A., Minnesota, 1929, Study of workingmen’s budget in Min- 
neapolis. 1984. Minnesota 

Aurce C. Hanson, A.B., Washington, 1925; A.M., 1928. Origin and development 
of the concept of a minimum standard of living. 1934. Chicago. 

Heten Herremann, A.B., Bryn Mawr, 1926; A.M., Columbia, 1929. Consumption 
literacy. 1934. Columbia 

Pano Coen Hvano, M.B.A., New York, 1927. Dr. Sun Yat Sen’s principle of liveli- 
hood; a critical inquiry into its peculiarities, 1984. New York. 

Herset W. Hunson, Ph.D., Illinois, 1933. The effects of quality of water on indus- 
trial and municipal development. Accepted. 

MartHa J. Kramer, B.A., Ohio Wesleyan, 1922. Factors in the management of 
households. 1985. Cornell 

B. Franx Kyxer, B.A., Berea, 1926; B.S. in Educ., Tennessee, 1927; M.A., George 
Peabody, 1928. A determination of the business information needed by secondary 
students preparing for non-commercial occupations. 1933. Iowa. 

Cures Price Loomis, B.S., New Mexico College of Agricultural and Mechaui- 
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cal Arts, 1928; M.A., North Carolina State, 1929. Family composition as related 
to family living. 1988. Harvard. 

Doris M. Lorpex, Ph.D., Iowa, 1982. The social status of women of Chinese-Ha- 
waiian ancestry. Accepted. 

Wuuam G. Maruer, B.S., Denison, 1924; B.D., Rochester Theological Seminary, 
1927; M.S., Cornell, 1983. The sociological factors of normal family life. 1934. 
Cornell. 

Paviena Nicxett, Ph.D., Minnesota, 1982. A study of the housing of rural groups 
with reference to the determination of units of measure relative to adequacy of 
housing. Accepted. 

Oxren Morris Ruepi, Ph.D., Clark, 1932. Socio-economic changes in a middle western 
mining community. Accepted. 

Emanvet Stem, B.S., New York, 1928; A.M., 1930. The housing problem in the 
City of New York. 1933. New York, Completed. 

W. Lov Tanvy, A.B., College of the City of Detroit, 1930; M.A., Michigan, 1931. 
Economic implications of leisure. 1933. Illinois. 

Letanp B. Tate, B.A., Emory and Henry, 1927; M.A., Virginia, 1931. The rural homes 
of city workers and the urban-rural migration. 1933. Cornell. 

Rosatinp Toucn, B.A., Wisconsin, 1924; M.A., 1925. Sunnyside in Queens: a study 
in urban land utilization. 1933. Northwestern. Completed. 

Crakk Warsurton, Ph.D., Columbia, 19382. The economic results of prohibition. Ac- 
cepted. (Published in the Columbia Studies in History, Economics, and Public 
Law.) 

Wuuam H. Wiser, Ph.B., Chicago, 1915; M.A., Cornell, 1932. Social institutions of a 
Hindu village of North India. 1933. Cornell, 

Artuur Wusnie, B.S., New York, 1928; A.M., 1929. Moral background of classical 
economics. 1984. Columbia. 


Insurance and Pensions 


Leonarp P. Apams, A.B., Alfred, 1928; A.M., Cornell, 1930. An analysis of legisla- 
tive proposals for unemployment insurance in the United States. 1934. Cornell. 

Francis Turopore Aten, B.S.Ec., Pennsylvania, 1922; M.A., 1930. Industrial old- 
age pensions. 1935. Pennsylvania, 

Metvin BretHouwer, A.B., Carroll, 1927; A.M., Wisconsin, 1928. Compen- 
sation for fatal injuries in Illinois. 19384. Chicago. 

Heyry Epwarp Everpinc, B.S.Ec., Pennsylvania, 1924; M.A., 1929. Self insurance. 
1934. Pennsylvania. 

Pure L. Gamsre, B.S., Wesleyan, 1928; M.A., 1929. The taxation of insurance 
companies. 1933, Cornell. 

Evorent Trycve Haxraas, Ph.D., Chicago, 1933. Investments of life insurance com- 
panies. Accepted. 

Lowe, L. Hormes, B.S., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1923. Organiza- 
tion and management of life insurance companies. 1934. Chicago, 

levix Huw, B.S., Utah State Agricultural, 1926. A study of the persistency and 
economic conservation of life insurance. 1984. Pennsylvania, 

Constance A. Krenet, B.A., Smith, 1915; M.A., Wisconsin, 1926. Unemployment 
insurance in Belgium. 1933, Wisconsin. (Published by Industrial Relations Coun- 
selors.) 

Louis Levine, B.A., Ohio State, 1929; M.A., 1980. The operation and administra- 
tion of workmen’s compensation in Ohio. 1934. Ohio State. 

Merritt G. Murray, B.A., DePauw, 1922; Ph.M., Wisconsin, 1929, A statistical 
basis for a state unemployment reserves program. 1934. Wisconsin. 

Pact A. Ravsnensusn, B.A., Amherst, 1920. Wisconsin’s unemployment compensa- 
tion law. 1938. Wisconsin. 


E. Srxcreron, A.B., Goucher, 1930. Workmen’s compensation in Maryland. 
1933. Johns Hopkins. 
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Arrton Stinson, B.S.Ec., Pennsylvania, 1930; M.B.A., 1981. The medical 
problem of the state workmen’s compensation act (Pennsylvania). 1984, Peng. 
sylvania, 

Cartes A.B., Illinois, 1922. Estate settlement insurance. 1984, Penn. 
sylvania. 

Harry Weiss, B.A., Pittsburgh, 1929. Development of workmen’s compensation 
legislation in the United States. 1933. Wisconsin. 

EuizaserH Wess Wuson, A.B., George Washington, 1917; A.M., Radcliffe, 1999, 
Old age pensions. 1934. Radcliffe. 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 


H. Harotp Axworrny, A.B., New York, 1923; A.M., 1924. Unemployment relief meas- 
ures in New York City, 1929-32. 1933. New York, 

Doveiass Vincent Brown, Ph.D., Harvard, 1932. Family allowances. Accepted. 

Ricwarp A. Lester, Ph.B., Yale, 1929; A.M., Princeton, 1930. Some aspects of un- 
employment relief. 1933. Princeton. 

Hetzen Woop, A.B., Wellesley, 1928. The relief of unemployment in Philadelphia. 
1983. Columbia. 


Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 


Donato Henverson, A.B., Columbia, 1925; A.M., 1926. History of the Communist 
Party in the United States. 1933. Columbia. 

TimotHy Anprew Tara s-Taracouzio, A.B., Southern California, 1927; A.M., Har- 
vard, 1928, International law in the light of communistic theory and practice of 
the U.S.S.R. 1935. Harz 

Grorce Wextx, Doctor of Economic and Commercial Science, Trieste, 1928; 
Ph.D., Harvard, 1933. The corporate state: an economist’s analysis of the Italian 
experiment. Accepted 


Statistics and Its Methods 


Raymonp Tomitnson Bowman, B.S., Pennsylvania, 1925. Frequency distributions 
of earning ratios: a statistical study of profits. 1933. Pennsylvania. Completed. 

Ermer C. Bratt, B.A., Nebraska, 1925; M.A., 1926. The problem of business fore- 
casting applied to steel production. 1933. Wisconsin. 

Wiiuam T. Cranvert, A.B., Michigan, 1923; A.M., Pittsburgh, 1927. An estimate 
of the national wealth devoted to and the national income accounted for by the 
commercial electric light and power industry. 1934. Michigan, 

Watrer F. Crownver, Ph.D., Iowa, 1932. An index of common stock prices measuring 
the movement of 1 gregate market. Accepted. 

A. Ross Ecxter, A.B., Hamilton, 1922; A.M., Harvard, 1928. Statistical data for 
the electric light and power industry: a survey and a program. 1934. Harvard. 

Bertranp Fox, A.B., Northwestern, 1929; A.M., Harvard, 1933. An analysis of the 
railroad wage stat the Interstate Commerce Commission, 1934. Harvard. 

Asner Isaacs, Ph.D., H i, 1933. The principle of comparative advantage: a study 
in verification. Accepte 

Tenyine Y. Li, B.S., U., Nanking, China, 1925. Development of correlation 
calculus and its appli to economic statistics. 1934. Wisconsin. 

Marsorre Linrietp, A.B., Radcliffe, 1925; A.M., 1980. Differential costs and maxi- 
mum profit output ir ) c theory and in accounting. 1934. Chicago. 

Henry Cuirrorp Murpny, , California, 1926; A.M., 1927, Index numbers of 
stock prices. 1933. Brown 

Janet H. Murray, A.B., Vassar, 1926; A.M., Stanford, 1930. A statistical study of 
supply and demand for cotton. 1934. Chicago. 

Water R. Peasopy, A.B., Amherst, 1918. An index of the physical volume of for- 
eign trade, 1934. New York 
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Sopuia M. Rosison, A.B., Wellesley, 1909; A.M., Columbia, 1913. Use of official 
statistics as a measure of juvenile delinquency. 1933. Columbia. 

Eaixa Hartmann ScHoenserc, Diploma, Berlin, 1928. Studies in the elasticity of 
demand with special reference to budgetary studies. 1934. Chicago, 

Ricuarp L. Simonsen, B.A., Northwestern, 1918; LL.B., Chicago Kent College of Law, 
1923. An investigation of the success of multiple correlation in forecasting levels of 
industrial common stocks during the period 1900-33. 1985. Northwestern. 

Joun Youne Sprincer, A.B., Stanford, 1927; M.B.A., 1929. Index numbers of stock 
prices. 1934. Stanford. 

James M. Srevens, Litt.B., Rutgers, 1927. Index numbers of physical volume of 
production. 1933. Columbia, 

Martin Tarver, Ph.B., Chicago, 1929. A critique of time series analysis. 1934. Chi- 
cago. 

Dwout B. Ynrema, Ph.D., Michigan, 1983. The measurement of inequality in the 
personal distribution of wealth or income. Accepted. 

Asnotp Zempet, B.A., Wisconsin, 1927; M.A., 1928. Regional business indexes. 1988. 
Wisconsin. 
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MONEY AND BANKING 
By William H. Steiner, Brooklyn College 


Contains not only a very thorough study of money and banking but also the 
most up-to-date discussion of the current aspects of our financial system to 
be had in book form. The 1933 Banking Act is discussed in detail. Every 
page of this text reflects the author’s practical banking experience as well 
as his many years of successful teaching. We are certain that it will become 
one of the most desirable texts in courses dealing with our financial system. 

Ready early in September 


INDUSTRY AND SOCIETY 
By Arthur J. Todd, Northwestern University 


“Brilliantly written, rich in wisdom and well ballasted with the most sig- 
nificant statistics. The studies of industry are projected against a rich 
historical background.”—E. A. Ross, University of Wisconsin $3.00 


MODERN ECONOMIC SOCIETY 


By Sumner H. Slichter, Harvard University 


The most highly esteemed and widely used text in economics. $4.00 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
One Park Avenue New York 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC 
ASSOCIATION 


(Founded in 1885) 


For nearly fifty years this Association has fostered the scientific 
study and discussion of the leading economic issues of the day. 


As in the past the Association will continue to serve as an open 
forum for the expression of impartial and scientific thought. Mem- 
bers are entitled to all of the publications of the Association. 
Annual dues $5.00 
Life membership $200.00 
for membership should be addressed to: 
wy, AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 
EVANSTON, ILL. 


Please Mention Tue American Economic Review When Writing to Advertisers 


| | 


-New McGraw-Hill Books= 


Inland Transportation 


By Liycocn Miter, Professor of Transportation, University of 
lowa. 822 pages, $4.00 


This clear, comprehensive treatment of the fundamentals of transportation is 
based on the author’s well-known Railway Transportation. Professor Miller 
sketches the historical background of the existing transportation problem and 
outlines the essential features of railway service. He then discusses the newer 
agencies of transport and covers the rapid developments which have occurred 
in motor and air transportation. Inland water and pipe-line transportation are 
also dealt with. 


Corporation Finance 


By Henry E. Hoactanp, Professor of Business Finance, The Ohio State 
University. 463 pages, $3.50 


Covering the life history of the modern business corporation, this book is a lucid, 
concise presentation of the principles which underlie successful business man- 
agement, rather than a manual of facts about specific corporations. One of the 
most significant features of the text is the section on Social Control, which 
weighs impartially the creeds of the ultra-conservative defenders of the present 
order and of the extremists who insist on a radical break-up of the established 
structure, 


Modern Industrial Organization 
An Economic Interpretation 


By HERBERT VON BECKERATH, Professor of Economics in the University of 
Bonn. With an introduction by F. W. Taussig, Harvard University. Translated 
by Robinson Newcomb, Department of Commerce, and Franziska Krebs. 
385 pages, $4.00 


A translation of the author’s Der Moderne Industrialismus (Jena, 1930), pre- 
senting an intensive and authoritative study of growing industrialism through- 
out the world. Special attention is given to trade associations, cartels and 
combines, state regulation and individual control of industry, and the inter- 
relations of industrialism with economic, social, and cultural life. 


Labor Economics and 
Labor Problems 


By Dare Yooper, Associate Professor of Social Economics, State University 
of Iowa. 630 pages, $3.50 


Emphasizes the underlying economic principles and processes rather than the 
specific social problems that arise therefrom, although these problems are given 
full consideration. Particular attention is given to developments since 1929, 
and the text considers in detail such up-to-date topics as unemployment insur- 
ance, prevailing wage bills, dismissal wages, family allowances, old age pensions 
(public), union management codperation, and industrial planning. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 


Please Mention Tur American Economic Review When Writing to Advertisers 


2960 Broadway, New York 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


The Industrial Discipline 
and the Governmental Arts 
By Rexford Guy Tugwell 


An important book because it may intro- 
duce a new economic doctrine and illus- 
trates the new attitude of government 
toward its citizens. On various best-seller 
lists for three months, but it has definite 
possibilities as a text-book. $2.50. Ex- 
amination copy sent upon request. 


Industry’s Coming of Age 
By Rexford Guy Tugwell 

By the author of “The Industrial Dis- 

cipline,” and of particular interest since 

the publication of that book. $2.00. (First 

published in 1927) 

Competition in the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Industry, 
1911-1932 

By Reavis Cox 


A study of the effects of the partition of 
the American Tobacco Company by the 
United States Supreme Court. Mr. Jus- 
tice Brandeis: “The decision was wholly 
unsatisfactory . . .” Mr. Wickersham be- 
lieved the opposite. The case is famous 
for its social implications. No. 381, 
Studies in History, Economics and Pub- 
lic Law. $4.50. 


Trade-union Policies in the 
Massachusetts Shoe 
Industry, 1919-1929 

By Thomas L. Norton 


An analysis of the position, organization, 
aims, and policies of the workers. No. 
372, Studies in History, Economics and 
Public Law, $5.00. 


The Federal Trade Com- 
mission, an Experiment 
in the Control of 
Business 

By Thomas C. Blaisdell, Jr. 


A survey of the success and problems 
of an institution which grows daily in 
importance. $3.00. 


Regulating an Industry, the 
Rhenish- Westphalian 
Coal Syndicate, 
1893-1929 

By Archibald Stockder 


Would industry in the U. S., freed from 
regulations against combination, be able 
to stabilize itself and operate on a plan 
advantageous to both consumer and pro- 
ducer? Here is a case study of what hap- 
pened to a “freed” industry. $2.50. 


Displacement of Men 
by Machines 
By Elizabeth F. Baker 


‘. . » It is refreshing to come upon a 
scientifically dispassionate, intensively 
documented, and brilliantly written ac- 
count of precisely what has happened in 
a major typical mechanized industry,” 
says Robert W. Bruére of this study of 
the effects of technological change in 
commercial printing. $3.50. 


Shorter Hours 
By Marion Cotter Cahill 


A study of the movement since the Civil 
War, supplying a background to im- 
mediate problems. No. 380, Studies in 
History, Economics and Public Law. 
$4.50. 


The Economic Results of 
Prohibition 
By Clark Warburton 
“What Warburton, Ph.D., has done is to 


seek out the elusive facts of Prohibition 
and leave the scrapping to others. He has 
applied the mind and talents of the 
trained statistician to a subject which 
sadly needs statistical treatment. — 
Baltimore Evening Sun. No. 379, Studies | 
in History, Economics and Public Lav, | 
$3.25. 
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The Decline of the I. W. W. 
By John S. Gambs 


A supplement to Paul F. Brissenden’s 
well-known study of the earlier life of 
the 1.W.W., this book completes the sur- 
vey down to 1932. No. 361, Studies in 
History, Economics and Public Law, 


$4.25. 


The British System of 
Social Insurance, His- 
tory and Description 

By Percy Cohen, with a preface 
by the Rt. Hon. Neville 
Chamberlain 


... a comprehensive account which 
will be extremely useful as a reference 
book."—The London Times Literary 
Supplement. $3.50. 


Statistical Analysis 
of American Divorce 
By Alfred Cahen 


A valuable perspective of American 
family breakdown, the probability, 
grounds, and conditions of divorce, mi- 
gratory divorce, remarriage, dynamic so- 
ciety and divorce velocity. No. 360, 
Studies in History, Economics and Pub- 
lic Law, $2.25. 


Measures of Exports of 
the United States 
By Dudley J. Cowden 


An examination of price and volume 
changes of more than two hundred com- 
modities, and a combination of the data 
that gives significant results. No. 356, 


Studies in History, Economics and Pub- 
lic Law, $2.00. 


The Shifting and Incidence 
of Taxation 


By E. R. A. Seligman 


| The second printing of the fifth revised 
edition of Seligman’s internationally 

valued treatise on one of the most neg- 

| lected and complicated subjects of eco- 
nomic science. $4.50. 
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British Government 
Finance 


By the Rt. Hon. John W. Hills 
and E. A. Fellowes 


The second, revised, edition of the only 
comprehensive, authentic, and reliable 
account of the subject available in the 
United States. $2.75. 


The New York Money 
Market 


Benjamin Haggott Beckart, Editor 


Volume titles: 1. Origins and Develop- 
ment, 2. Sources and Movements of 
Funds, 3. Uses of Funds, 4. External and 
Internal Relations. A history and analy- 
sis up to 1932, written in anticipation 
of the immediate need for a convenient, 
comprehensive reference book that eli- 
minates waste of time in going to widely 
diverse, incoherent sources. The set of 
four volumes, $16.00. Single copies, each 
$5.00. 


The European Powers and 
the Near Eastern 
Question, 1806-1807 

By Paul F. Shupp 
A guide to one of the most complicated, 
significant periods of history. No. 340, 


Studies in History, Economics and Pub- 
lic Law, $6.75. 


The Foundations of Political 
Science 
By John W. Burgess 


The profound thought and clear cut ex- 
position of this book offer a sure guide 
to an understanding of the fundamental 
political, and economic, issues which now 
confront the world. $2.25. 
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IN AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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Ts timely book, designed for use as a text for college courses, presents a 

wealth of authoritative data on all important present-day problems of labor. 
It not only gives the pertinent facts, but it analyzes clearly and in detail the con- 
flicting points of view of wage earner, employer, and the public on controversial 
subjects, and indicates the possible trends toward a solution of these conflicts, 


Dr. Edgar S. Furniss writes, ‘This, in my opinion, is the best textbook in its field, 


It contains a comprehensive body of materials drawn from authoritative sources 
dealing with the varied aspects of modern labor problems. In his treatment of 
these materials, from the standpoint of arrangement, analysis, and interpretation, 
the author has constructed a most effective teaching medium.” 
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